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PREPACE. 


—+— 


FEW words will explain the publication of these 
Sermons. When I was about to leave St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, where I had held the office of Vice- 
Principal for ten years, I was asked by the students of 
the college to print the sermons which I had preached 
in the College Chapel. I could not refuse a request 
made at such atime. But it is right to say that the 
sermons were often written in haste, and amid the pres- 
sure of other labours, and that none of them was written 
with any view to publication. Hence I did not scruple 
at times to make use of the thoughts of others, and I 
cannot now restore them to their rightful owners. Nor 
can I recollect whence some of the passages are taken 
which I have incorporated as quotations. I can how- 
ever say, and am glad to acknowledge, that in Sermon 
IV., I am indebted for scme thoughts to Tholuck, 
and in Sermon VII, far more than I was aware of 
till it was printed, to F. W. Robertson. In the con- 
clusion of Sermon VIII. every one will detect a remi- 
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niscence of Dr. J. H. Newman’s touching and beautiful 
sermon “The Parting of Friends.” 

Any coincidence which may appear between some 
parts of Sermon XVII. “The Life Everlasting,” and 
Mr. R. W. Greg’s “ Elsewhere,” is accidental. I did 
not read his very striking essay till after the sermon was 
written. 

To the sermons preached in the College Chapel I 
have added some preached in Llandaff Cathedral, which 
I have been asked to print, and two preached before the 
University of Cambridge. One of these, the sermon 
on “Prayer,” will probably expose me to some criti- 
cism. It will be said by scientific men, that I do not 
go far enough with them; it will be said by many 
religious men, who are not scientific, that I have made 
too large concessions. But I think it most important 
to make these concessions. I am quite sure that there 
are men of undoubted piety who hold that God never 
makes any change in external phenomena in answer to 
prayer. Ido not hold this myself, but I cannot ques- 
tion the faith and the sincerity of those who do. The 
volume closes with two Essays, one on Abraham’s 
Sacrifice, which was read as a prelection at Cambridge, 
in which I have endeavoured to meet the very serious 
moral difficulties involved in the narrative ; and the 
other, on the Messianic Prophecy in Isaiah viii., ix, 
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PreacueD In Sr. Davm’s Coritecr, Lampeter, Marcu 1, 1868, 
BEING THE Forry-srxtH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPENING OF THE 
CoLLEGE. 


EPuEsiAns ivy. 25. 


“ We are members one of another.” 


T is forty-six years this very day since this college was 
first opened for the reception of students. In the 
life of a man forty-six years is a long period. In the 
life of an institution or a community such a space is as 
nothing. It marks not a mature manhood but an early 
infancy. This college, compared with the great colleges 
of our universities, is indeed in the bud and dawn of 
existence. We can point to no long catalogue of great 
and splendid names, we have no history written by the 
finger of fame, we have no proud memories to be the 
prophecy of a yet prouder future. We are but begin- 
ning our corporate existence; we have all yet to achieve. 
For us life is so to speak all before us, a boundless 
future, full it may be of hope and bright with promise, 
but one which may well seem uncertain, because we 
have no roll of centuries with their annals of brilliant 
achievement behind us. And yet, just because this is 
z B 
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the case, it becomes us the more heedfully to consider 
how far we are playing our part in laying broad and 
deep those foundations of truth and manliness, of faith 
in God and love one to another, on which alone the 
edifice of any institution can safely rest. Before we can 
have a history we must have the elements out of which 
that history shall be built. It is well for us who teach, 
and for you who are taught, to remember, that whatever 
this college shall become in the future, depends very 
much upon what we are each one of us contributing to 
make it. As true as it is that “the boy is father to the 
man,” so true is it that the early life of a community 
contains the seeds of its future greatness or of its decline. 
And I will therefore venture on this day, which is for 
all of us a day of interest and importance, to ask you to 
consider how we may best accomplish the end which I 
hope we all have in view, how we may best cement and 
consolidate the fabric of our usefulness, and therefore the 
fabric of our prosperity. In so doing, I have felt it 
right to speak of the duties both of those who teach 
and of those who are taught. I do this in no spirit of 
presumption, God is my witness. I do it solely with 
the desire to put before myself my part and share in the 
common work. I do it I hope with a true sense of my 
own short-comings. I do it at least with the earnest 
desire to make you, the students of this college, feel 
that I would lay upon you no greater burden than I 
am myself disposed to bear. 


L:ducation ; the End Designed. 3 


1, And first it is for us who govern and teach, to re- 
member how great is our responsibility in those respects. 
It is for us sedulously to lay to heart and ever distinctly 
to keep before us, what our work here is, that we are 
not merely instructors but educators of youth. Often 
as the distinction has been insisted on, it is one which it 
is still necessary to bear in mind. There can be no 
greater fallacy than to confound education with instruc- 
tion ; no greater fallacy than to suppose that to impart 
knowledge is to bring up a child or a young man in the 
way that he should go. And yet it is a fallacy that, if 
I mistake not, pervades almost all that is said and 
written on the subject of education just now. The 
question which is debated with so much eagerness,—at 
least so far as middle-class education is concerned—is, 
What are the proper subjects for study? That I doubt 
not is an important question. It may be that we have 
been wrong in giving boys and young men a kind of 
mental food which is not the best adapted for their in- 
tellectual growth. It may be well to revise our long- 
prescribed routine system of imparting knowledge. 
Though the wholesale and sweeping charges brought 
against the old system are made in a spirit too violent 
and too uncompromising, still, there is doubtless some 
truth in them. As society changes, and as life changes, 
and as new discoveries are made, and new applications 
of science are every day developing, there can be no 
doubt but it may become necessary to adapt the teach- 
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ing given in our schools and colleges to the exigencies 
of our altered times and circumstances. A well-con- 
sidered, well-matured revision of the common curriculum 
is, I cannot doubt, desirable. 

But, after all, the question of what books we use, or 
what vehicles of teaching we employ, sinks into insig- 
nificance compared with the question what end it is we 
design in our teaching. Is it our object only to furnish 
the intellect? Is it our object to make men keener to 
seize an advantage, readier to debate, more skilful to 
amass a fortune, more practised in the fence of this 
world, swifter to run its race? Do we desire that those 
who listen to us shall become better scholars, better 
logicians, better thinkers, and are we altogether indif- 
ferent whether they become better men? Are we pre- 
pared to abdicate our higher functions of educators, and 
to sink down to the lower one of teachers? What is 
our true mission? Is it to give you that knowledge 
which perisheth, or to train you in that love which 
abideth? Must we not, if we are true to our calling, 
strive to instil into you that manliness which springs 
from the fear of God, that truthfulness which is seen in 
the frank look and unshrinking eye, that obedience 
which is rendered in no spirit of servility, as unto the 
Lord and not as unto men, that self-mastery which is 
the foundation of all wisdom and all power? You 
come to us at an age which is peculiarly open to 
impression, you come to us naturally looking to us for 
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——— 


guidance, and ready to listen to the voice of experience 


when it speaks to you in kindness and with a real 
desire for your welfare. Shall we throw away so great 
an opportunity for good? Shall we be so utterly faith- 
less to our Lord as to content ourselves merely with 
imparting to you secular information? Is not the for- 
mation of character of infinitely higher importance than 
the knowledge of books? It is so, beyond a doubt, in 
any case. It would be so in any walk of life. But 
with what tenfold force does its importance present 
itself when we remember, that you are going all of you 
without one exception, not to occupy some obscure and 
humble situation, but if you are true to your calling te 
be the light of the world. On your voice and your 
example depends not only your own welfare, but the 
welfare of that Church which Christ has purchased to 
Himself with his own most precious blood. For you it 
is not enough that you save your own souls; to you 
God will give as a charge the souls of them that hear 
you, and of you he will require a strict account of that 
charge. The solemn duty which our Church lays upon 
you is this, that “ you never cease your care and dili- 
gence until you have done all that heth in you according 
to your bounden duty, to bring all such as are or shall 
be committed to your charge into that agreement in the 
faith and knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and 
perfectness of age in Christ, that there be no place left 
among you either for error in religion or for viciousness 
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in life.” But, if so, then how great the responsibility 


which rests upon us who are to train you for the fit dis- 
charge of so weighty an office. How needful it is that 
we strive to root in your hearts those principles, those 
motives, which must sustain and animate you in your 
future life. And need I say that as Christians we can 
recognise no other principles, no other motives, as true 
and lasting, but those which are drawn from the gospel 
of Christ our Master? If He is indeed our Lord and 
Master, we must teach in his spirit, we must impart his 
truth. We cannot be satisfied with imparting secular 
knowledge, we cannot be satisfied with inculcating the 
maxims of worldly prudence and worldly morality ; we 
must aim at something infinitely higher, unless we are 
altogether faithless in our profession, and disloyal to 
our creed. I say, we must seek to give you that train- 
ing which regards you as heirs of heaven and “ candidates 
for Immortality.” It is on that account, it appears to 
me, that the instruction you receive in this chapel 
Sunday by Sunday is of such vast importance. All the 
instruction of the week-day when weighed in the balance 
is as nothing, except so far as that instruction tends 
directly or indirectly to confirm and establish what you 
are taught on the Sunday. If the soul is of more value 
than the body, if the life to come is of more importance 
than the life that now is, if the knowledge of God and 
of his Christ is infinitely more precious than all the 
knowledge of this world, and all the distinction to which 
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it leads—then there can be no question that education 
is infinitely before instruction, that principles are higher 
than knowledge, that knowledge is only of value in pro- 
portion as it is pervaded and sanctified by the spirit of 
Christ. 

But I do not forget that we are responsible, with 
this end in view, for more than the inculcating of prin- 
ciples. Precept without example is powerless. To 
teach morality, or even religion, is not enough; for 
such teaching will fail as an instrument of education 
if the life of the teacher be out of harmony with his 
teaching. How strange in his lips sound exhortations 
to high motives and high aims, when he is himself 
conspicuously actuated by low motives and by sordid 
aims. How weakness and vacillation, and meanness and 
cowardice, and selfishness and covetousness, and cring- 
ing to the great, and duplicity and falsehood, must | 
darken his words and destroy his influence. How 
courage and faith, and manliness and truth, and honour 
and gentleness, and holy hatred of all that is mean and 
selfish and avaricious, will diffuse an atmosphere and 
breathe a spirit which shall be a life in the hearts of 
others. A man whose life is pure and high may not 
open his lips, yet his very silence shall be eloquent for 
God. Day by day a virtue is going out of him; day 
by day he is giving strength to one who is wrestling 
with doubt or temptation ; day by day he is a beacon 
to those who are tossed on the waves of irresolution 
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and uncertainty ; day by day he is, without knowing it 
himself, a stay, a support, an encouragement to many 
who but for him would flag or be beaten down in the 
battle. If he speaks his words are weighty, because 
they are the expression not of an opinion, but of a 
character. If he acts his acts are weighty, because they 
have the irresistible strength of conviction and of con- 
sistency. The teacher, if he is to produce a powerful 
moral effect, if he is to mould character, if he is to 
leave an impress upon the minds and hearts of those 
whom he teaches, must be what he teaches, must live 
what he inculcates. Then he need not fear that his 
work should be a failure. It may seem to be so; he 
may see, as he thinks, little fruit of his labours. But 
true words, springing from a true heart and reflected in 
a true life, have never yet been thrown away, They 
are an immortal seed. They still germinate and flourish 
and bear a glorious harvest when he who spake them 
can speak no more. They shall be a fire in the hearts 
of men ; not in the heart only of his pupils, but in the 
hearts of those to whom they in their turn shall be 
teachers, turning them from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God. 

2. I have spoken hitherto to myself. I have striven 
in some measure to bring before my own mind my 
duties and responsibilities. I have wished to remind 
myself that in the work of this college I have a share, 
that in the success and prosperity of this college I have 
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an interest, and that my position as one of your teachers 
casts upon me a heavy responsibility. 

And now I would place before you your duties. I 
would endeavour to lead you to see that you have also 
your part to perform if this college is to occupy its true 
position, as the chief place of education in the Prin- 
cipality. The character of the college, and therefore 
the estimation in which you will be held, depends upon 
your conduct as well as upon our teaching. If you 
honour your college, that honour will be reflected upon 
you. If you determine that you will do nothing to 
sully its reputation, that you will in all loyalty strive to 
uphold and adorn it, if you are resolved to put away 
from you all that is mean and paltry, and disgraceful, 
all that is unworthy of your character as gentlemen, 
and scholars, and Christians, every one of you who 
makes such a resolution is, I say, honouring his college, 
and such honour, I repeat, is reflected upon himself. 
And is it too much to dare to hope, that if such a 
spirit should be found in our ranks, the day might 
speedily come when throughout the length and breadth 
of the Principality, and beyond its borders, this college 
should be recognised as holding no mean place as a seat 
of “sound learning and religious education?” I do 
not think the hope is chimerical. I think I see indi- 
cations already of the most encouraging kind that a 
bright future is in store for us. Men have gone out 
from us in past years who are full of honour and use- 
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fulness. Men are going out from us year by year who, 
God be thanked, give a promise by no means inferior to 
that of their predecessors. But on a day like this we 
must not indulge only in hopes. It is wiser to note 
how most reasonably we may expect to see those hopes 
accomplished. Suffer me then briefly to mention some 
of those points which, I believe, it is requisite that you, 
the students of the college, should chiefly bear in mind, 
if you would rightly fulfil your part in the very im- 
portant work of education for which the college was 
founded. 

1. And, first, I would say, keep distinctly before you 
the end and aim of your coming here. You do not 
come here merely to get sufficient knowledge to pass 
your examinations, so as to satisfy your friends and to 
qualify yourself for a career in life. The highest object, 
the first object of your ambition here, should not be to 
gain a scholarship, or to carry off such honours as the 
college has to bestow. I grant that even in such 
objects there is a laudable ambition. I would be the 
last to damp that ambition. I would say to every one 
of you, engage resolutely in the studies which you are 
here encouraged and invited to pursue. I rejoice to 
see the thirst for knowledge; I honour the effort to 
attain distinction ; I would lend it every encouragement 
in my power. But I say, remember that after all these 
things are not the end; they are only means to the 
true end you have in view, And what is that end ? 


a 
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Success in this world, fame, reputation—honour in your 
profession judged by worldly standards of honour ? 
No, it is not. If the end of your career here is to be 
the ministry of Christ’s Church, then do not let that 
end slip from your view ; keep it before you, recur to 
it often. I do not wish it to turn you aside from the 
studies of this place; I wish it to give them all a 
definite aim and a higher meaning. Say to yourselves, 
‘‘ When these three short years and a half are over, I 
shall enter upon the most solemn and responsible office 
to which man can be called. I shall then pledge myself, 
in the sight of God and of his congregation, to apply 
all my diligence to frame and fashion my own life and 
the life of my family ‘according to the doctrine of 
Christ, and to make both myself and them, as much as 
in me lieth, wholesome examples and patterns of the 
flock of Christ.’ * Am I honestly and conscientiously 
dedicating myself and such talents as God has given 
me to his service? Am I faithfully obeying his will 
concerning me here, that I may be the better qualified 
faithfully to serve Him in the gospel of his Son when 
it shall be committed to my charge ?” 

Believe me, it will brace your energies, and give 
dignity to your pursuits and elevation to your character, 
thus to keep before you the aim to which you ought to 
make all subservient. There will be a coherence, a 
strength, a unity about you which will make itself felt 
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for good here, and which will make itself felt for good 
wherever you are placed. And this oneness of aim will 
further give a continuity to your life ; there will be no 
break in your life. What you were in college, that you 
will be when you leave college, only that your character 
will be more matured, There will be the steady ad- 
vance, the light burning brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. But there will also be the sense of one- 
aess, You will look back with thankfulness and plea- 
sure to your college days. You will feel that whilst 
availing yourself of all it had to offer in the way of 
instruction, you owe it a debt of gratitude. You will 
have an attachment to it, and a loyalty towards it, such 
as the idle, and the careless, and the self-indulgent, and 
the vicious can never feel; and which even those who 
are working steadily, but working from lower motives, 
and for. a less worthy end, can never feel in the same 
degree. Wherever you may be placed you will feel that 
you are still a part of your college, you will be jealous 
for its honour, you will maintain its character, and go 
you will be adding another stone to the edifice of its 
usefulness and its prosperity. 

2, But this distinct recollection of the end you pro- 
pose to yourselves affects you chiefly as individuals, 
There is another point of no less importance to be borne 
in mind, as it regards your training and your education, 
You are members of a community. You are all united 


to one another, You all haye common pursuits, com- 
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mon ends, common interests. You may all help greatly 
to make or to mar the lives and characters of those with 
whom you are in such constant and daily intercourse. 
See to it, I beseech you, that you let this consideration 
have its full weight with you. If it is true in all 
life that “no man liveth to himself,’ that “we are 
members one of another,” need I say how emphatically 
it is true here? There are some here, as there are in 
every college, who are disloyal to the college, some 
who are wasting recklessly the precious seed-time of 
their youth, and who are bent not only on destroying 
themselves but on destroying others. The baleful in- 
fluence of their example blights and withers those who 
are drawn within its pestilent atmosphere. There are 
some who not only do evil themselves, but solicit others 
to join them in their evil practices. There are some 
who are perverting the intellect which God has given 
them to this most terrible of all ends. And, alas! 
there are always too many who are weak and yielding 
and foolish enough to be led away by those whose very 
daring in wickedness gives them a kind of supremacy 
over such minds. Is it not the more incumbent on 
those who have higher principles and a noble scorn of 
all that is base and evil, to strive to the utmost to 
counteract the evil they see around them? Surely if 
you feel how terrible a thing it is to see young men at 
the very outset of their career falling under the power 
of bad habits and the contamination of bad company, 
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surely you will strive to save them from the rocks on 
which they are running so madly. You cannot stand 
aloof ; you cannot say, “ What is it tome? Am I my 
brother's keeper?” I do believe that far more may be 
done by the students than by the professors to raise 
the moral tone, and to keep alive a right feeling, in the 
college. Students know one another far more inti- 
mately than we can know them. And it is wonderful 
what a vast influence for good even one man of high 
Christian principles may exercise, if he be guided by 
discretion, forbearance, and gentleness in his inter- 
course with others. A few kind words spoken to a 
young man at his entrance into college by one who is 
his senior, the introduction to men who have the fear 
of God before their eyes, these things have often before 
now determined the young man’s career, not for his 
college days only, but for life. You little know unless 
you have tried it how you may help one another for 
good, how you may all feel and cherish feelings of 
attachment and sympathy which shall give you a real 
hold upon others, and win them to listen to your 
advice, and to follow your example. Try all of you, I 
beseech you, to bear in mind that you are ‘“ members 
one of another.” ‘Try to show this in mutual forbear- 
ance and mutual consideration. Let the law of kind- 
ness be on your lips, let the love of Christ be in your 
hearts. Sure I am that the power of good is greater 
than the power of evil; for the power of evil is from 
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below, the power of good is from above ; the power of 
evil is rooted in weakness, the power of good is eternal, 
as God is eternal. Be but true to yourselves and to the 
God who has called you to the knowledge of Himself 
and his son Jesus Christ, and by you this college shall 
grow and prosper. You will not pass away from it 
without having shed upon it a better lustre than that 
reflected by the names of statesmen or men of letters, 
the most distinguished whose names can grace the annals 
of a college. You will have written upon its walls the 
indelible writing of goodness and purity and truth ; 
you will have lengthened its cords and strengthened its 
stakes, and helped to make it a joy of many genera- 
tions, and a praise in the earth. 

Lastly, if principles and aims such as those I have 
endeavoured to indicate prevail in a college, there will 
be a real and substantial harmony of spirit between 
those who govern and those who are governed. It will 
be our desire to see you advancing in all godliness and 
in all manliness, in truth and courage, and a noble self- 
respect ; it will be your endeavour to cherish in your- 
selves these and all other virtues, and to render to us a 
loyal and cheerful and confiding obedience. Believe 
that we seek your good, believe that we have truly at 
heart your highest welfare. Give us your confidence. 
Be ready to submit to our judgment. It is your duty 
to do so. Do not cavil, and question, and argue. Re- 
member that you are not able always to judge what is 
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best for you, nor always fairly and fully to weigh our 
motives, and to understand our reasons. There should 
be mutual forbearance, mutual sympathy. A college can- 
not really prosper, because there can be no real harmony, 
unless on the one hand an authority be established 
which is at once wise and just, and on the other hand 
an obedience be rendered which is neither servile nor 
hypocritical, but which springs from a sympathy with 
and confidence in those who govern. Let us strive, 
one and all, teachers and taught, rulers and ruled, to 
make this our college a college of which none can be 
ashamed ; let us strive so to honour it ourselves that 
others may hold it to be an honour to be one of its 
alumni. We can do so if we will, we can do so if we 
strive all together with one mind and one aim, we can 
do so if we forbear one another and forgive one another, 
we can do so if we rise above all those petty narrow 
jealousies which gender strife and division, we can do so 
if acknowledging our one Lord we acknowledge that in 
Him we are ‘‘members one of another,’ we can do so 
if we “grow up into Him in all things which is the 
head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body fitly 
jomed together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love” (Eph, iv. 15, 16.) 
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DanieEt vi. 10. 


“ Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his 
house; and his windows being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God, as he did aforetime.” 


HERE are few incidents in the Bible which present 
~ features of deeper interest than those which we have 
read in the lesson for this evening. Daniel was an old 
man of more than fourscore years when the edict was 
obtained which consigned him to the den of lions. 
Carried away captive when but a boy of fourteen to 
Babylon, he had risen by his integrity and sagacity to 
be the prime minister of the most powerful empire in 
the world. Through the long reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
he discharged the high trust reposed in him with a fidelity 
and a wisdom which won the admiration of the heathen 
monarch. From the day when God revealed to him the 
secret of the king’s dream, which had bafiled all the wise 
men of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar had thought no honour 
too great for the stranger and the captive. And what 
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is still more remarkable, amid all the intrigues and 
jealousies of an oriental court, never stooping to solicit 
royal favour himself, never swerving one moment from 
the path of duty, ever remembering Whose he was, and 
Whom he was bound to serve, Daniel ‘ continued,” we 
read, still retaining his position and the confidence of 
his royal master. Even when his three companions 
were cast, in obedience to the orders of the infuriated 
monarch, into the fiery furnace, Daniel had escaped. 
How this was we are not informed. Probably it was 
because he stood too high in the favour of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to be safely attacked, and therefore those who 
denounced Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, dared 
not denounce him. But of one thing we may be sure, 
it was through no compliance, no sinful timidity or 
inconsistency, no hiding of his faith, no denial of his 
God, that Daniel did not share the doom of his friends. 
He did not bow the knee to the golden image when 
they refused. He did not make any compromise with 
duty or with conscience, when they nobly avowed their 
readiness to brave the fiery death rather than forego 
their faith, In the good providence of God he was 
saved from that peril. The storm broke, but did not fall 
upon him ; he escaped for a season, held by the hand of 
God, until his time of trial should come. And it came now. 
Nebuchadnezzar was no more. Babylon had been taken 
and a ruler of another race sat upon the throne. Even he 
had learned to value aright the spotless integrity, the 
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long-tried wisdom, the unselfishness, and political sagacity 
of the prophet. He could not be ignorant of the fame 
of one who was chief of the wise men and ruler over the 
whole province of Babylon. He had heard, moreover, 
no doubt, the tale of that fearful night on which the 
city was taken. He had heard how as the feeble and 
sensual Belshazzar was holding ungodly revelry in his 
palace, drinking deep with his courtiers and his con- 
cubines, and profaning the vessels of Jehovah’s sanc- 
tuary, suddenly there came forth the fingers of a 
man’s hand and wrote upon the plaster of the wall the 
mysterious words which announced his doom. He had 
heard how, when all was confusion and dismay at the 
sight, the king and his lords terrified, the magicians 
and the soothsayers baffled, the grey-haired prophet 
came in, and putting from him with lofty indifference 
the rewards that Belshazzar offered, first rebuked the 
pride, the sensuality, the ungodliness of the monarch, 
and then read the awful characters and gave their 
interpretation. Such a man was not to be thrust aside 
or valued lightly by the king who had just sueceeded 
to the throne. Everything seemed to promise Daniel 
the same security under the new dynasty which he had 
enjoyed under the old. When Darius appointed a 
hundred and twenty princes, and over them three 
presidents, for the better administration of the empire, 
he gave Daniel the first place, and thought to set him 
over the whole realm. But the prophet was soon to 
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find more crafty as well as more implacable enemies 
than any who had yet crossed his path. They could 
discover no blot in his public administration, and there- 
fore they determined to assail him on the score of his 
religion ; and they went to work with consummate 
skill; they carefully masked their real object. They 
seemed only, after the manner of Oriental courtiers, to 
be expressing their entire devotedness to the person of 
the king. Appealing to the boundless vanity of an 
Eastern despot, they obtained from him a decree, that 
whosoever should ask a petition of any god or man for 
thirty days, save of the king himself, should be cast 
into the den of lions. Darius fell into the trap, and 
his most faithful and trusted and honoured counsellor 
fell a sacrifice to the artifices of his enemies, They felt 
sure now that they should get rid of him. They knew 
him too well to Suppose that he would deny his faith to 
save his life; and they were not mistaken ; for “when 
Daniel knew that the writing was signed he went into 
his house ; and his windows being open in his cham- 
ber toward J. erusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, 
as he did aforetime.” 

Tt was no new thing for him thus to pray ; he did 
not do it out of bravado, he did not do it from ostenta- 
tion ; it was his habit thus to pray ; he prayed “as he 
did aforetime.” Those words give us the secret of his 
life. It was a consistent life. It was a life built up 
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throughout on the fear of God. It was a life every 
stone of which was a prayer. We must not forget that, 
if we would understand Daniel’s character. What is 
the first fact that is recorded concerning him? He is 
brought with other Jewish boys into the king’s palace 
that he may be trained in the learning and tongue of 
the Chaldeans. And then it was that he, a mere 
stripling, refused to eat of the king’s meats lest he 
should be defiled ; he would not break the law of God 
by partaking of food that might have been killed with 
the blood, or that might have been offered in sacrifice 
unto idols. In the simplicity of his boyish faith, he 
obeyed God and left the result in God’s hands. We 
see here the dawn of a consistent life, we see here the 
herald of future greatness. We see here the faith 
which in after years trembled not at the wrath of the 
king, and which shut the lions’ mouths. Young men 
do not remember as they might how the early firmness, 
the early resistance to temptation, gives its colouring to 
the whole future life. It seems a pleasant thing to 
listen to the voice of passion. It seems a little thing 
to yield. It seems an indifferent thing to indulge the 
appetites. They do not mean to go far. They do not 
mean to pollute their souls beyond all hope of recovery. 
There is a kind of lurking feeling, even if they do not 
confess it to themselves, that one day they shall be 
able to put off these pleasant vices, and address them- 
selves in all seriousness to a nobler because a more 
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self-denying life. And I do not question that there 
have been cases where the better thoughts have at 
length prevailed, where the Spirit of God has taken 
possession of the heart, and the spirit of evil has been 
cast out. I do not deny that there have been instances 
where a life of early profligacy has been succeeded by a 
life of devotion to Christ, where even the recollection of 
time wasted and talents abused may have given a ten- 
fold zeal and earnestness to the faith of the man who 
has been set free from his chains, and brought into the 
liberty of Christ. We thank God that it is so; we 
thank God that his mercy is greater than the heavens, 
and that it is not limited by man’s unworthiness; we 
thank God that. often and often where we see nothing 
but a soul going to ruin, where we see only the bright- 
ness and blossoms of spring dashed by the. unkindly 
frosts of winter and dare not prophesy a resurrection, 
there God sees yet the hidden life which shall again 
make its powers felt, which shall clothe itself not merely 
with the leaves of an empty profession, but bring forth 
the fruits of righteousness to his praise. But even 
when it has been so, if you could read the inner his- 
tory of such men, if you could see them on their knees 
bitterly upbraiding themselves before God for their 
youthful sins, if you could witness their hours of 
anguish, if you could hear them confessing how often 
and often the old temptations come back, come back 
with tenfold force, because the tempter knows how he 
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has triumphed in the past, how even the very recollec- 
tion of past sin is itself a fresh suggestion to sin,—if 
you could see and hear all this, you would not dare any 
of you to make light of sin, or to trifle with the grace 
of God. And even while we acknowledge the possi- 
bility of a restoration, of a return of the prodigal to his 
father, we cannot but tremble when we remember how 
often it has been otherwise. The young man has 
thrown the reins on the neck of his lusts, and now, 
like an unruly beast, they refuse to obey him. His 
sins have the mastery of him. In middle age he may 
have with cooler blood, more method in his sin ; he 
may try to clothe his vices, but he is still their slave, 
still does, even whilst he loathes it, their detestable 
bidding. In old age he is still the hoary-headed sin- 
ner, trying to kindle again the ashes of his former 
appetites, wretched in his cravings, wretched in the 
memory of the past, wretched if he dares to think of 
death or to look beyond death, despicable in the eyes 
of others, despicable in his own. 

How different is he who has refused from his earliest 
years to be defiled, who when temptation came put it 
from him in the strength of God, and in the grace of 
his Holy Spirit, and who, growing in years, has grown 
also in the love and fear of the Most High. How 
strong such a man is, how brave, how fearless! “He 
will not have to remind himself when duty calls, ‘1 
cannot say that, lest I open myself to such a retort.’ 
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He will not have to consider with himself how he can 
avoid provoking such or such a taunt, or rousing against 
himself such or such a recrimination. He can go on 
his way bearing a manful, and perhaps a powerful, testi- 
mony for the right against the wrong. He can lie 
down and rise up and go abroad, none making him 
afraid. Above all, he can command for his Master’s 
cause that tribute of silent, or, indeed, not always silent, 
respect which the world is constrained to give to the 
man whose consistency it has tried and not found want- 
ing.” Yes, to you young men especially I say it, a con- 
sistent life ever commands respect. It lives down 
calumny itself, as it did in the case of Joseph. It wins 
for itself trust and honour, as it did in the case of 
Daniel. The Jewish boy, a captive in a foreign land, 
rises to be the trusted friend and counsellor of the 
monarch who had carried him away captive. In “un- 
tarnished, uncorrupting greatness,” he continues through 
the seventy years of the Captivity, honoured during the 
forty-three years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, doing the 
king’s business “under the insolent and sensual boy 
Belshazzar,” made by Darius chief of his presidents ; 
“in the most dissolute and degraded of merchant cities 
of old,” he stands forth the one example of unblemished 
integrity, the stay of kings and empires. His worst 
enemies could find no fault in him, they acknowledged, 
except as touching the law of his God. They might 
taunt him for his religion ; they might mock his faith : 
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they could not deny the nobleness of his character, his 
uncorrupt integrity, his sterling worth, the wisdom as 
well as the uprightness which marked his conduct. 
The purity of his life they could not assail; it was a 
consistent life, a life based and built up upon the fear 
of God. 

2. But if the secret of Daniel’s success and courage 
was his consistency, what was the secret of his consis- 
tency? It was this, that he was a man of prayer. He 
kneeled three times a day in his chamber, “and prayed, 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.” 

The words suggest to us many observations. They re 
mind us beautifully and touchingly how through all 
that long life, and though he had left Jerusalem only as a 
boy, the heart of the captive still turned towards the 
home of his fathers and the city of his God. They 
show us one whom neither exile nor greatness had 
caused to forget that pleasant land with all its dear and 
cherished memories, its high and glorious hopes. They 
bring before us one who prayed towards Jerusalem, not 
simply as the city of his birth, but also we may be 
well assured in fervent recollection of the prayer 
which a great king of Israel offered at the first dedi- 
cation of the temple. “If they shall bethink them- 
selves in the land whither they have been carried 
captives, and repent and return unto thee with all 
their heart, and pray unto Thee towards the land, 
which thou gavest unto their fathers, the city which 
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thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built 
for thy name, then hear thou their prayer and forgive 
thy people.” 

Or, again, I might bid you notice how, antici- 
pating by centuries the injunction of the apostle in 
everything by prayer and thanksgiving to make known 
our requests unto God, he who had just heard what he 
knew to be his own sentence of death, not only “prayed” 
but “gave thanks” before his God as he did aforetime. 
There was no fear in that heart, there was no doubt of 
God’s mercy, there was no questioning of God’s provi- 
dence, because he knew that the den of lions awaited 
him. He did not pray merely to be rescued from 
the lions’ fangs, he gave thanks for God’s goodness in 
the past, as he trusted Him for the future. He 
gave thanks because God had held him up and enabled 
him to praise Him before kings and rulers, and the 
nations who knew Him not. He gave thanks that now 
if it should be the will of God, his servant might 
glorify Him in his death. He gave thanks now as he 
had done aforetime. 


Or, I might remind you how completely those words 


“as he did aforetime,” remove all suspicion of mere 


ostentation from his conduct, how evident it is that 
he was not influenced by any foolish wish to defy 
his enemies, or by any sentimental longing for the 
crown of martyrdom. It had been his life-long practice 


thus publicly in the sight of the heathen to confess 
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and to honour his God; and he was not now to be 
deterred from doing so through any fear of consequences. 
He would not change his conduct now, even in the sight 
of the den of lions. A coward, a man of half faith, 
would have acted differently. He would have said, “It 
matters little ; I can pray to God in secret. I need not 
honour him in public. I may make a compromise and 
satisfy my conscience, and at the same time baffle my 
enemies.” But this would have been to hide his faith, 
this would have been to deny his God, this would have 
been to hold personal safety dearer than allegiance to 
God. Daniel was no coward, nor on the other hand, as 
_I have said, did he provoke opposition. He went on 
exactly in the same calm, consistent course which he 
had hitherto pursued: he knelt in his chamber, “ and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did afore- 
time.” 

But I would rather dwell on the example of con- 
stant prayer which is here set before us. I would 
have you see in that prayer the secret of his courage 
and the secret of his holy consistency. Daniel was 
a very busy man. He was a man holding a most 
responsible office. He was prime minister of the then 
greatest empire of the world. He had to direct and 
control a thousand conflicting interests, to shield the 
wronged, the helpless, the oppressed ; he had to keep 
clear of the perpetual intrigues, and jealousies, and 
eabals, which are the plague‘of an Oriental court; he had 
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to guard himself from the contamination of heathen vices 
and from that low standard of morals by which he was 
constantly surrounded, and against which even the best 
of men find it so hard to struggle single-handed. And 
he did this. He was active, he was honoured, he was 
trusted, above all he bore a noble testimony for God 
in the midst of sin, and profligacy, and idolatry, because 
he was a man of prayer. Business he discharged, temp- 
tation he surmounted, duties he fulfilled, because three 
times a day he kneeled in his chamber, and prayed, and 
gave thanks before his God. 

There are some of you to whom this is your first 
Sunday in College. You have come here with a. 
father’s blessing warm at your heart, with a mother’s 
tears wet on your cheeks, and a mother’s prayers 
hovering like the angels of God about your head. 
You have come here, as I hope and trust, with the reso- 
lution to do your duty as earnest and diligent 
students, fitting yourselves to the best of your ability 
for your future life ; you have come here determined, 
by God’s grace, that as the cross was signed on your 
forehead in your baptism in token that you should not 
be ashamed to be Christ’s soldier, so you will be his 
faithful servant unto your life’s end. You will not give 
way to sloth, you will not yield to the temptations 
which here beset you, you will not eat of the meats of 
the god of this world, nor be defiled by his dainties. 


2 . ; 
Your resolutions are true resolutions. You are earnest, 
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you are sincere, I will not doubt. But your resolutions 
will go down like corn before the sickle if they are 
made in your own strength, if they are not made in 
simple reliance on the strength of God: and that 
strength can only be won by earnest, persevering prayer. 

I do beseech you then, every one of you, to copy the 
example which is here set before you. Thrice a day, 
one of the busiest of men, with all the weight of a great 
kingdom resting upon him, found time to set apart for 
communion with God. Do you do likewise. Let 
nothing, 
pursuits, interfere with your hours of prayer. Give to 


neither work nor pleasure, neither friends nor 


God the first-fruits of your time. Do not say to your- 
self, “I can pray in church, or I can pray as I walk, or I 
can give to God a few minutes at any time.” No; say,“ It 
is my highest privilege to come into direct and imme- 
diate communion with Him. He must have the first 
place in my heart; he must have my best and freshest 
hours. The hurried prayer, the hasty ejaculation,— 
these are not enough; I cannot so gather strength for 
my duties, I cannot so resist temptation, I cannot so 
honour God before men. Let me sacrifice all else, but 
do not let me sacrifice communion with Him. In his 
strength I can labour ‘more abundantly than they all,’ 
and He will take care of his servant.” Men may scoff at 
prayer, men may say that we can do without it, that 
success in the world depends on sagacity, and common 
sense, and worldly maxims, and not upon prayer. But 
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is not worldly sagacity perpetually foiled, are not worldly 
maxims constantly shown to be rotten, and worldly 
principles of honour powerless in the presence of tempta- 
tion as the thread of tow in the fire? The man of 
prayer may not always be the successful man, judged by 
this world’s rules, but he is the strong man, the calm 
man, the brave man, the man against whom his worst 
enemies can “find nothing to accuse him, except it be 
as touching the law of his God,” and who even when 
the sentence of death goes forth against him, can kneel 
in his chamber and pray and give thanks before his God 
as he has done aforetime. Follow, then, this great 
example ; and you will be happier, you will be wiser, 
you will be better. You will “grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Men will. take knowledge of you that you have been 
with Him. You will have even in this world your 
reward. Your path will be brighter and brighter, shin- 
ing unto the perfect day. If you reach to old age, to 
you the hoary head will be a ‘crown of glory. And 
whether young or old, thus living, thus working, thus 
praying, God shall give you his wisdom, send to you 


his angels, call you, as He did Daniel, “ greatly 
beloved.” 


WB 


PROVERBS xiv. 9. 


“ Fools make a mock at stn.’’ 


HERE is a very remarkable vision in the 9th chapter 
of the Book of Ezekiel, in which the prophet. sees 

six men, each with his weapon of slaughter, commis- 
sioned to go through the streets of Jerusalem, and to 
perform therein God’s work of judgment. From that 
terrible slaughter, however, certain persons are to be 
exempted. Together with those six men armed with 
their weapons, there appears one who is clothed in 
linen, and with a writer’s ink-horn by his side; and to 
him the Lord calls and says, “ Go through the midst of. 
Jerusalem, and set a mark on the foreheads of the men 
that sigh and that cry for all the abominations that are 
done in the midst thereof.” Concerning these, the com- 
mand to the destroyers was, “Come not near any man 
upon whom is the mark.” And then they were sent 
forth upon their errand of death to slay, without pity, 
old and young, maidens and little children, and women. 
And when the prophet, filled with sorrow at the sight, 
falls on his face and intercedes with God, he is told that 
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this judgment came because the iniquity of the house 
of Judah is exceeding great. And why was that 
iniquity so great? Not only because the land was full 
of blood, and the city full of perverseness, but because 
the sinners made a mock at sin, “for they say the Lord 
hath forsaken the earth, and the Lord seeth not.” 
These men sinned, and they triumphed in their sin. 
They thought it a light thing, and therefore they perished 
in the judgment of God. And they who escaped, they 
upon whom the mark was set, were those who cried and 
sighed for the abominations that were done around them. 
If we could have seen that vision of judgment, if before 
our eyes that work of slaughter had been accomplished, 
should we not have taken to our hearts the lesson ; 
should we not have felt that they who sighed and 
mourned for sin were really wise, and thatt was indeed 
most true, as Solomon assures us in the words I have 
just read, that fools, and fools only, make a mock 
at sin ? 

And yet, because the judgment is not executed before 
our eyes, or only partially and at intervals, and with no 
startling shock for the most part, how regardless we are 
of it. Nothing surely is more common than for men 
not only to sin, but to mock at sin. To sport with sin, 
to jest at it both in ourselves and in others—who has 
not been guilty in this respect? Which of us is not 
open to the reproach which Solomon brings, when he 
declares that “ Fools make a mock at sin?” 
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Suffer me, then, to set this conduct before you in its 
true light, to show you how truly the Bible characterizes 
stich conduct as folly. Now there are different ways in 
which men make a mock at sin. They may mock at 
sin in others, or they may mock at sin in themselves. 

1, A man sees another doing what he knows to be 
wrong, and he makes a jest of it. He would not per- 
haps get drunk himself, but he sees another reeling in 
intoxication, and he laughs at the man’s awful degrada- 
tion. He would not steal himself, but he hears of 
some clever rogue having defrauded one who trusted 
him, and instead of being grieved at the man’s wicked- 
ness, he smiles at his ingenuity, and admires and 
applauds the adroitness with which he gained his end. 
He is told some tale of grievous scandal, and he seizes 
with avidity on its incidents as an excellent joke to be 
repeated for the amusement and entertainment of com- 
panions like himself. He listens to some oath, some 
profane and ribald song, and he shouts applause. He 
looks upon his fellow creatures, made in the image of 
God, destroying and abusing the very nature which God 
has given them, and sinking down toa level beneath that 
of the brutes, and the sight calls forth not pity and 
compassion and earnest endeavours to recover the sinner, 
but only profane mirth and unholy ridicule. He is 
finding amusement in that which might make angels 
weep, and which cost the Son of God his life The 
Psalmist said, “I was grieved when I saw the trans- 
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gressors, because they keep not thy word; . . . Rivers 
of water run down mine eyes because men keep not thy 
law.” He is so far from being grieved, that he finds 
pleasure in their wickedness. He does not care to 
think what those actions really are which give food to 
his mirth. He does not reflect that drunkenness and 
theft, and uncleanness and blasphemy, are sins done 
against God. He does not remember God at all. He 
does not reflect upon his holiness, and what it is to 
break his laws, and to set one’s self in rebellion against 
Him : and so he makes a mock at that which ought to fill 
him with shame and sorrow, and send him to his knees in 
prayer. He is, in fact, though he may not think of it, 
allying himself with Satan : he is finding his pleasure 
in Satan’s pleasure; he is rejoicing in his work of 
malice. Satan loves to destroy souls, and the man sees 
souls perishing in his grasp, and with this sight he 
makes merry. He is acting the part of one who should 
stand on the sea-shore and see a stately vessel dashed 
to pieces among the breakers, and the crew drowning in 
the waves, and should laugh horribly at the struggles of 
their death-agony. 

No one can thus make a mock at sin without think- 
ing very lightly of the evil of sin. The heart grows 
hard and callous. We lose that tenderness of spirit 
which is one of God’s most precious gifts, and which we 
cannot too highly prize, too carefully cherish. We 


begin to regard all acts and words, not as what they are 
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in the sight of God, but as they are regarded by those 
about us, who may perhaps be the weakest, the most 
_ foolish, the most despicable of our companions. We 
thus give up all firmness and manliness of character ; 
we are afraid to stand up for the right, afraid to avow 
our convictions, afraid to utter a word for God. And 
the next thing is to commit the sin which we have 
laughed at in others. Do not imagine you can escape. 
Deo not suppose you can entrench yourself in your own 
virtue, and retain your moral elevation. Do not think, 
if I may revert to the figure I have already employed, 
that because you are standing on a rock, you may safely 
sport with the death-agonies of the shipwrecked mariners 
who are struggling in the boiling surges beneath you. 
Those angry waters are rising even now to swallow you 
up. It is quite certain that having made light of the 
sin in others, you who pride yourselves on your 
superiority to such vices, will fall into them when the 
opportunity and the temptation come. What is there 
to save you? The thought that that to which you are 
tempted is sin, that is, rebellion against God 2 Why 
that would have prevented you from laughing at it in 
another. The fear of judgment ? Why that would 
have made you tremble at another’s guilt. The despite 
done to the love of Christ? Why that would have 
made you weep at another's open and daring rejection 
of that love. Such thoughts, then, as they did not 
check your unhallowed merriment, so neither will they 
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keep you from falling yourselves. The lying, the fraud, 
the drunkenness, the blasphemy, the uncleanness which 
you have made sport of in another, these you will 
commit yourself, whenever you find them safe or 
pleasant. You may perhaps be too prudent to make 
yourself the laughing-stock of others ; you have no safe- 
guard within you against the sin. 

2. And this brings me to notice another way of 
‘mocking at sin,’which consists not in ridiculing evil 
in others, but in making light of it in ourselves. It is 
very fearful to think how soon we come to this pass, 
notwithstanding all our better purposes, and all warnings 
to the contrary. Oh! if the secret history of this, or 
of any college in our land, could be written, what a 
melancholy page it would present in this respect! How 
many men, alas! can look back upon a time when sins 
that they have since committed greedily seemed almost 
impossible to them.: They shuddered at the bare men- 
tion of such things ; they felt their faces tingle with 
shame if they but thought of them. Of God’s great 
mercy they had been shielded from pollution, fenced 
about by the easy restraints, braced by the pure atmo- 
sphere, of a pious home. They had only heard of the 
evil of that great world into the din of whose battle 
they had not yet entered. The shadow of its wicked- 
ness had not rested upon them. They were safe in the 
shelter of home. All that they had heard there was on 
the side of purity and holiness and the fear of God, 
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But at length the hour of temptation and trial came. 
They were cast among companions who made light of 
sin, who talked of wicked things in their common con- 
versation, They shuddered at first, and recoiled, and 
then they listened. They stood first of all in the way 
of the wicked, and then they sat in the seat of the 
scorners. They forgot the guide of their youth, they 
kept not the covenant of their God. The remonstrances 
of conscience, loud enough at first, were silenced. At 
each fresh step in sin, her voice sounded fainter and 
fainter, till at last it was only like the wailing of the 
wind amid the ruins of some deserted city, a mournful 
blast, sighing, as it were, over the dreariness of that 
desolation where once Peace and Purity and Happiness 
had made their habitation. And so they who began 
by making light of sin, learned to make sin their 
pastime. They shut their ears to God’s word, and 
their eyes to his judgments ; they walked greedily in 
the way of ungodliness; they were “fools who made 
a mock at sin.” 

3. But now, in the next place, I would have you 
observe what a verdict Solomon pronounces on persons 
who make a mock at sin. He calls them “fools.” 
“Fools,” he says, “make a mock at sin.” None but 
fools could be guilty of such amazing stupidity. And 
I wish you to notice here what a different view God 
takes of folly from that which men commonly take. 
The world very usually makes merry with the folly of 
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those humble Christians who are denying themselves. 
and striving to obey God, and to live near to God. 
The world, with its narrow heart and blind eyes, thinks 
scorn of such men. What fools, it says, to give up 
these pleasures, and to live after so strait a manner ! 
To be self-denying, and humble, and charitable, and 
patient, and forgiving, and watchful over ourselves, and 
mindful of God’s love, and fearful of God’s judgments, 
this is what the world calls folly. It talks of the viola- 
tion of God’s laws as venial errors; it has all sorts of 
glozing names for sin. It throws a cloak over sin by 
the very phrases which it makes pass current in society. 
And when a child has forgotten the commandment of 
his father, and forsaken the law of his mother, and 
brought shame on those that love him, in the madness 
of his folly, you will still hear respectable persons plead 
that young men will be young men, or as the phrase is, 
must sow their wild oats. The world thinks men fools 
—it has no scorn great enough for those—who mar a 
flourishing trade, or fail in their business or profession ; 
and, on the other hand, the world thinks those the 
cleverest men, and the most fortunate men, who make 
a mock at sin. And the men think so themselves. It 
looks bold and independent ; and it is bold and inde- 
pendent. It is the boldness and independence of Satan 
himself. It is bold indeed for any man to make a mock of 
that which gave lost spirits to hell, and which may bring 
him, if he forsakes it not, to hell too. It is indepen- 
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dence, but what a fearful independence, to trifle with 
that which brought the Son of God into this world that 
He might, by the sacrifice of Himself, deliver us from 
its terrible bondage, and its no less terrible punishment. 
And this glamour of fascination, this air of boldness 
and cleverness and independence which seems to be 
such a mark of superiority, has a peculiar attraction for 
young men. ‘They are ready enough to believe the 
serpent’s lie, “ Ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil.” | They like to pry into evil, and to become prac- 
tised in evil, because this places them on a vantage 
ground, as they think. This is getting a knowledge of 
the world forsooth, They pride themselves on their 
wisdom, whilst they are fools. They like to be con- 
sidered what is called “fast” men. Among all the 
slang phrases of the day there is none. more expressive 
than that. The man who makes a mock at sin is a 
fast man. Yes, he is fast, fast in the speed with which 
he wastes health and strength and time, and all God's 
good gifts of love; fast in the rapidity with which he 
acquires a fatal knowledge ; fast in the terrible haste 
with which he rushes to meet the judgment of God. 
He is fast, he may be clever, he may be bold, he may 
be knowing, but he is a fool. 

For consider, in the first place, what sin is in its very 
nature. It is the will of the creature set against the 
will of the Creator. It is the worm of the earth saying, 
“T am wiser than He that made me.” Nay, my 
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brethren, it is, if possible, a still more daring infatua- 
tion. In all solemnity I say it; it is man putting his 
faith in the devil, and making God a lar. Do you 
call that extravagant language? What, I ask, was 
the first sin? When Adam fell, how was his fall 
accomplished? We are sometimes disposed to think 
that was a small sin, the breaking of a small com- 
mandment, and yet what a heinousness and malig- 
nity there was in it; for look at that sin. God laid 
upon Adam the easy yoke of a single command. And 
to keep him from falling, He threatened him with the 
immediate and inevitable penalty of transgression. 
And yet the man transgressed, and why? First, he 
distrusted God : that is the root and beginning of all 
sin. He doubted the Love that had created him and 
so richly blessed him. Then, there was the pride which 
whispered, “I will be as God ;” the lust of the flesh, to 
which the fruit appeared so fair ; the base ingratitude 
which spurned God’s free goodness ; the awful presump- 
tion which chose the devil’s lie rather than the truth of 
God. Look at that, the first sin, and see whether it was 
so little a sin as we are sometimes disposed to think. 
And if you refuse to measure the sin by its nature 
as rebellion against God, if you cannot see its enormity 
in that light, then look at it in its consequences. See 
what an abomination sin is in God’s sight by the visible 
punishment which He has attached to it. How appal- 
ling it is in the anguish which it brings, how wide: 
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wasting in its ravages. Go to our prisons, and see 
there on hardened features the degradation, the guilt, 
the ruin of sin. Go to our hospitals, and look at the 
diseases, ghastly and loathsome, by which the sufferers 
are afilicted, the pinings and tossings of fever, the 
myriad forms of pain and sickness, which are the fruits 
of sin, and there read something of its cruel power. Go 
to our mad-houses, and see in the struggles of a super- 
human frenzy, or in blank and vacant idiotcy, what sin 
can make of man formed in the image of God. Nay, 
rather let us not look at these things only, lest we 
judge others and forget ourselves. Let us strive to 
read honestly the pages of our own past history. Have 
we not there, known at least to ourselves and to God, if 
not to others, some proofs of the power and the evil of 
sin ? Do we not know what fears and anxieties there have 
been in the purposes of sin, what shame and uneasiness 
in its indulgence, what remorse and anguish it has left 
like a barbed sting within us? If, by the grace of 
God, we have been kept from falling into open sins of 
intemperance and profligacy, are there no others which 
have withered and blighted our souls; no envy, or 
hatred, or ambition ; no cherished thoughts of anger or 
of lust; no selfish love of ease, no selfish disregard of 
others? And have not all these, as they have been 
allowed and cherished, done despite to the Spirit of | 
grace, and wrought havoc in the life within us ? 

And then carry this thought a step farther. Look 
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not only at the temporal, but at the eternal conse- 
quences of sin. What are those declared to be in 
another world, if sin be not repented of and forsaken in 
this? What heart does not tremble as it reads such 
words as those which come from the lips of the meek 
and merciful Jesus? ‘Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire,’ “where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched ;” or those other words of the apostle 
of love, “The fearful and the unbelieving, and the 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death.” 

Ah, my brethren, shall we make a mock at that 
against which the wrath of Almighty God is so fearfully 
declared 2? Mock at sin! Yes, when you mock at the 
spark which has wrapped your house in a blaze. Mock 
at sin! Yes, when the child mocks at the father’s 
bankruptey which has brought him and _ his family to 
beggary, starvation, and ruin. Mock at sin! Yes, 
when the wretch on the scaffold makes merry with the 
axe or the rope of the executioner. 

Surely, Christian brethren, if we went no farther 
than this, if we argued only from the nature of sin 
and the consequences of sin, we should have your 
verdict on the side of the wise king of Israel when he 
said that they were “fools” who “make a mock at 
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But we do not stop here. That folly may be 
put in a still stronger light. For, brethren, if we 
would truly see what sin is, we must see it in the light 
of Redemption. Who can measure the guilt and the 
power of that sin from which we could only be re- 
deemed by the sacrifice of the Son of God? Think of 
what that must have been which lay like a burden of 
grief and woe upon his spirit all his life long, and for 
which He at last made atonement on the cross. He 
saw, as you and I can never see, all its depths of evil, 
its clinging pollution, its spreading taint, its cruel 
power, its bitter end. He knew all this, as only a 
Saviour could know it. He mourned and wept over it, 
and prayed that its power might be broken, and its 
guilt not reckoned against those who had offended. 
He strove all His life long to redeem sin’s miserable 
captives, breaking the fetters in which they were 
bound, and giving straightness to their crippled limbs, 
and health to their diseased spirits. For this He was 
amazed and heavy. For this He was exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death. For this He gave his life. 
Look at that bleeding form hanging between earth and 
heaven. See the cross of shame on which He who was 
in the bosom of the Father hung to put away sin. 
Think of the Holy One of God, spotless and separate 
from sinners, bearing your sin in his own body to the 
tree. What think you of that sin which well-nigh 
broke his heart and cost Him his life? Will you treat 
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it lightly ? Will you jest at it, turn it into merriment, 
mock at it? Or will you turn that mighty grace into 
an excuse for sin, so making a mock at sin, as if it were 
an easy thing to forsake it at last when you are weary 
of it, or when it has begun to pall upon your jaded 
appetite? If there be any here who has given place to 
such thoughts, to him I would say, Oh beware, beware 
lest sin made light of and mercy scorned should cause 
you to be given over toa hardened mind—a reverberat- 
ing mind, vovy avtitumov as one of the Greek Fathers 
calls it, hard as the ground hard baked by summer’s 
suns, hard as the marble, so that even mercy itself 
cannot penetrate, but only falls thereupon to reverberate, 
to be beaten back from the unyielding, unimpressible 
surface. See now, I beseech you, your folly ; see it in 
the light of your Redeemer’s tears, your Redeemer’s 
anguish, your Redeemer’s cross; and confess as you 
look on his marvellous sacrifice that “fools” only can 
“make a mock at sin.” 

Finally then, brethren, if we would be of the 
number of those that are truly wise, let us ask of God 
to open our eyes to see the evil of sin, and beseech 
Him to help us to watch and pray and strive against 
it. Let us be very earnest with Him, that by 
his Holy Spirit He would so convince us of sin that 
we may behold in it our deadliest enemy, as being 
that which God hates and which gave his Eternal Son 
to a shameful and agonizing death. So shall we not be 
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of the number of those who make a mock at sin Out 
rather like those in that vision of Ezekiel of whom I 
spoke at the beginning of my sermon. We shall ery 
and sigh, first for our own abominations, and then for 
the abominations of all that are round about us. We 
shall set ourselves seriously in the fear of God to watch 
against the evil that is in ourselves, to watch against all 
temptations to sin; and we shall strive to snatch others 
from their peril, that so being convinced of their “ folly” 
in “making a mock at sin,” they may learn that fear of 


the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 
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PrEACHED IN St. Prerer’s, CARMARTHEN, ON THE TUESDAY 
IN Passion Werk, 1869, 
JOHN xix. 25—27. 


“ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy 
mother ! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 


MONGST the friends who were gathered round the 

cross of Jesus to take their last farewell of Him 
whom they had so dearly loved, there is one whose 
presence does not surprise us. It is only what we 
should have expected that “the beloved disciple” 
should be with his Master, not only in the judgment- 
hall of Pilate, but at the cross on Calvary. But who 
beside are in that group? Not Peter the man of rock, 
or Thomas who once was ready to die with Him, or 
James the Lord’s brother, but those who we might have 
thought would naturally have shrunk from the spectacle. 
A few trembling, loving women, who during his life 
had ministered to Him, and who would not forsake Him 
in his death. They dared to confess their faith when 
even a Peter had denied Him, They braved the coarse 
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ness of a brutal soldiery and the fierce licence of an 
infuriated mob, in the simplicity of their love, true and 
steadfast unto the end. And amongst those women 
was his own mother. Three-and-thirty years before, He 
who now hung upon the cross had been pressed to her 
bosom a helpless babe, a child of many hopes and fears, 
Three-and-thirty years before, she had heard from the 
lips of the aged Simeon that that child was for the 
revealing of many hearts, and that a sword should 
pierce through her own soul also. And now that pro- 
phetic word was fulfilled. She stood there beneath his 
cross, looking upon his last agony. She, the mother 
that bare Him, might not wipe the sweat from his brow, 
nor staunch the blood that flowed from his wounds, nor 
support that loved head on her bosom. She stood 
there, faith triumphing even over that terrible grief. 
She stood there, not the Mater Dolorosa which the 
great medizval masters have painted, swooning away in 
her sorrow, but even in the midst of her sorrow draw- 
ing strength and hope and life from Him whose death 
she witnessed. And He, looking down from his cross, 
saw her there and knew the anguish of her heart, and 
with gentle, considerate love spake to her in the words 
we have just read: ‘ Woman, behold thy Son! Son, 
behold thy mother!” 

It is well for us, brethren, to stand with that group 
beneath the cross of Jesus. It is well for us to listen 
to his words. From that cross there go forth pardon 
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and peace to every truly contrite heart. From the 
blood of that cross there stream life and blessing for all 
who feel themselves to be sinners. And in the words 
uttered from that cross how much there is to help and 
comfort every one of us, Each of those words is 
wonderful. Each of those words has its Divine lesson 
for our souls. But I know not whether there is one more 
wonderful in its Divine pity and human love than that 
to which we haye just listened. 

Surely never were words uttered which showed a 
more entire self-forgetfulness, a more tender, considerate, 
thoughtful affection, than these words of the Saviour 
uttered from his cross. Let us try to gather from them 
some of the lessons which they convey. 

1. And first I would have you observe how these 
words reveal to us the self-forgetfulness of Christ’s love. 
That you may feel this the more strongly, try to think 
of what He was suffering. He was hanging on the 
cross. He was suffering the anguish, the shame, of a 
lingering and most bitter death. The nails were in his 
hands and in his feet. The crown of thorns pressed 
and pierced his temples. The hot sun smote fiercely 
upon Him. His lips were parched with thirst. Every 
muscle of the body was strained, every nerve quivered 
with anguish, as slowly, drop by drop, through the 
terrible hours, the life-blood trickled from his wounds, 
But this torture of body, cruel as it was, was the least 
part of the Saviour’s suffering. About the cross of 
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Him who had done no violence, neither was guile found 
in his mouth, whose hands had been lifted up only to 
bless, were gathered the infuriated populace, who had 
thirsted for his blood, and who, in obedience to their 
leaders, had demanded his execution. The world’s sin, 
in its most awful form, was there to trouble his last, 
moments. How bitter to Him who was then dying to 
save men the mocking taunt which rang in his ears : 
“ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” How rude 
the reviling of the very robbers who were crucified at 
his side, and who claimed Him for their companion, in 
playing the dangerous game which had cost Him his 
life. How far beyond all sorrow that has ever entered 
the heart of man the sorrow of Him, who, having come 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, knew, as no 
child of man ever has known it, the bitterness and the 
curse of sin; who knew it both by the intensity of his 
sympathy with sinners, suffering from the smart and 
the penalty of sin, and by the intensity of his sympathy 
with the mind of God in his holy abhorrence of sin, 
Who shall tell, who shall venture to imagine, what 
' were the thoughts of his heart as He hung on that tree, 
made a sacrifice for sin? We know but little of the 
exceeding heaviness of the burden of that cross. How 
can we pretend to explain it? How shall we presume 
to interpret the sorrow that found utterance in that 
awful cry : “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Is it not wonderful that men should pretend to 
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explain it, that they should presume to analyse it, that 
they should try to compass, with their puny logic, the 
meaning of a Saviour’s sorrow, the infinite vastness of 
that atoning work? You cannot fathom a Divine sorrow, 
you cannot comprehend the mystery of a Divine dark- 
ness. You might as well hope to fathom the deep of 
the sea with your outstretched hand, or to compass it 
with the swathing-bands of an infant. It is better, I 
do believe, to bow our heads in faith; it is better to 
confess that that atonement far exceeds our poor, feeble 
logic to expound; it is better thankfully to grasp it, 
to live by it, in all humility confessing our need of it, 
than to seek to explain what after all must remain a 
mystery. Surely if all sorrow be a sacred thing, not to 
be rudely and harshly intruded upon, and if the deeper 
the character and the more real the grief, the less it 
admits of vulgar sympathy, much more must the august 
sorrow of that Divine Sufferer be above our sympathy 
as it is above the reach of our comprehension. I say 
that his sorrow was too deep and too sacred for our 
weak hearts to understand. In that awful hour He was 
indeed alone. His enemies mocked and reviled Him. 
His friends stood beneath his cross, unable to offer Him 
more than the tribute of a silent sympathy. His God, 
so it seemed, had forsaken Him. Yes, he was alone, 
with none to understand Him, none to help Him, as he 
bowed beneath the burden of that unspeakable woe. 
Yet the loneliness of that suffering did not make it a 
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selfish suffering. All his thoughts were for others, not 
for himself. Ere yet He reached the place of crucifixion, 
He had said to the women who bewailed him, “ Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves.” When He is nailed to the cross, his first words 
are a prayer, not for himself, but for his murderers’: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
His next are words of kingly grace and condescension 
to the robber at his side : “Verily Isay unto thee, This 
day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” And now his 
words are the tender utterance of human love, the love 
of a son to his mother, as he commits her to the care of 
his dearest friend: «“ Woman, behold thy son; son, 
behold thy mother.” First He intercedes, then He 
promises, then He provides. But intercession, and 
promise, and gracious care are all, not for himself, but 
for others. Jesus forgot his own grief—the greatest 
grief that ever fell upon human heart—that He might 
“minister to the grief of others. 

My Christian friends, have you and I learnt. this 
lesson of self-forgetting love which our Saviour thus 
teaches us from his cross? I know it is a hard lesson. 
I know it is one that costs us much to learn. I know 
how slow we are to listen to it. Instead of going out 
of ourselves that we may help and comfort others, how 
seldom we seek to bear their burden. In our hours of 
ease we hate the thought of pain, we shrink from the 
self-sacrifice which exertion on behalf of others requires, 
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and our pain and our sorrow too often render us more 
exacting instead of softening us and making us more 
considerate. We expect others to sympathise with us. 
We demand of them that they rejoice with us in our 
joy, and that they weep with us when we weep. We 
call them hard, and selfish, and unsympathising when 
we find no response. But did we ever, in our own 
sorrow, seek its sweetest, purest, holiest alleviation in 
ministering to the grief of those whom God has 
wounded? Oh, there is a great deal of misery and 
unhappiness in the world. There is many a heart 
which needs the oil and wine of compassionate mercy, 
many a wound which needs a tender hand to bind it 
up. There are many bitter, bitter tears which we may 
help to wipe away, many a grief which we may soothe, 
many a burden which we may lighten, many a broken 
and contrite spirit to which kind words would be sweet 
and refreshing as the dews of heaven. And shall we stand 
aloof from all this vast mass of wretchedness and woe, 
and selfishly nurse our own griefs, instead of remembering 
that God sends us sorrow to unlock in us the springs 
of sympathy, that we may be strong to comfort others ? 
Oh, let us learn this lesson at the foot of our Saviour’s 
cross—whether in sorrow or in joy, no Christian man 
liveth to himself. All the fountains of his heart, all his 
best affections have been hallowed and consecrated by 
the breath of the Spirit of Him who hung upon the 


cross ; and that spirit is a spirit of sympathy, a spirit 
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of compassion, a spirit of self-forgetfulness, a spirit of 
tender, thoughtful, considerate love. 

2. But as these words show us the self-forgetfulness 
of Christ’s love, so in the next place they are a striking 
evidence of his filial tenderness. 

All through his life He had seemed to stand apart 
from the ties of relationship as we commonly understand 
them. He never was only the child, only the son, 
only the brother. He was always more. The cloud of 
a divine mystery seemed to overshadow Him, even when 
he walked as a man among men. The first act of his 
life of which we read was indeed an act of submission 
to his parents. When his mother claimed from him 
the obedience of a son, He yielded that obedience with 
all humility as a child, though even then with the 
consciousness of a different and a far higher relationship. 
He did not disdain the earthly claim, He sanctified it 
by his obedience, but the thought uppermost in his 
mind was that to which He gave utterance even then, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” But no sooner does He enter upon his public 
ministry than He refuses to recognise the tie by which 
He had hitherto been bound. At the marriage in 
Cana, when his mother attemyted to interfere with 
her well meant suggestions, though manifesting no 
displeasure at the expression of her wishes, He firmly 
declined to allow the interference. “Woman, what have 
I to dowith thee?” ‘Madam, your purpose and mine 
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are different.” It was a gentle rebuke, still it was a 


rebuke. “Mine hour is not yet come.” “It is for me 
to determine when I shall put forth my power, when I 
shall manifest my glory.” His work was one which 
not even a mother must control. The very title by 
which He addressed her then, as now on the cross, 
whilst undoubtedly a term of respect, could hardly 
be called a term of affection. It was nothing more 
than the ordinary expression of courtesy, which he 
gave even to the woman of Samaria. At a later 
period, when a woman in the crowd hearing the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth, 
exclaimed in the warmth and fulness of her heart, 
“Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked,’ He rebuked her saying, 
“Yea rather,—blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it.’ And once more, on another occa- 
sion, when it was told Him that his mother and his 
brethren were desirous to speak with Him, He looked 
round upon his disciples and said: “Behold my 
mother and my brethren; for whosoever will do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” So jealously 
did He refuse to recognise the earthly tie, or for one 
moment to place it in comparison with the spiritual. 
Such conduct is evidence beyond all question that 
our Lord put none of that honour upon His mother 
which has been put upon her by the Church of 
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Rome, and even unhappily by some amongst ourselves. 
The whole spirit of his sayings is most emphatically 
in the opposite direction. His conduct is studiously 
so framed, that we are justified in drawing the in- 
ference that He anticipated, and by anticipation intended 
to condemn, the error into which the Church of Rome 
has fallen. How stupendous that error is, what vast 
strides it has made, we have of late had abundant 
evidence. Writers of that communion have recently 
declared, that “after devotion to our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, devotion to our Lady is the 
holiest and solidest of all devotions, and that when 
Mary in her office of Advocate is named ‘ Omnipo- 
tency kneeling,’ or ‘interceding Omnipotency.’—this 
is saying not too much, but too little.” * And as re- 
gards the practical effeet of such views there can be 
no doubt; we have it on the highest and the most 
impartial authority. When the question is asked 
““What must I doto be saved?” the practical answer to 
the Roman Catholic, says Dr. Pusey, seems to me to be, 
“Go to Mary, and you will be saved.” + I say that all 
our Lord’s words, all his conduct to his mother, is one 
continued protest against doctrines and practices such 
as these. 

He would have us see that He thought far more of 
the relationship of the spirit than of any ties, any rela- 
tionship, according to the flesh. He would teach us 
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that they who are united to Him by faith are more 
truly, more nearly, more virtually united to Him than 
she who was his mother according to the flesh. No 
more honour is due to her by our Lord’s own express 
declaration, than is due to any one of his true disciples; 
for they are his mother and his brethren who did his will. 
And in this spirit He acted. He came to do the will of his 
Heavenly Father and to finish his work, and compared 
with this all that we hold dear was as nothing in his eyes. 

And his followers likewise He taught to hate father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, in the same sense 
in which He taught them to hate themselves. He bade 
them unhesitatingly sacrifice, after his example, the 
closest, the dearest, the most sacred of earthly ties when 
weighed in the balance with the work of God. And 
yet now on the cross, now when accomplishing the last 
solemn act of self-sacrifice, now in the very. hour of his 
great atonement, He consecrates anew the love of 
parents and children, and ratifies with his blood the 
holy commandment, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother.” And it is at this I marvel. I do not marvel 
that forgetting his own suffering, He should have 
thought of the guilt of a perishing world. Others have 
done this. I do not marvel that with priestly power 
He should have interceded for the unrepentant sinners 
whose self-accursing ery had filled up the measure of 
their iniquities. I do not marvel that with royal 
majesty He should have opened Paradise to the repent- 
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ing, believing robber. He came to be the Saviour of 
men. He came to open the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers. He came to be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest. I do not marvel, therefore, that now in the very 
act of accomplishing the great purpose of Redemption, 
He should thus have forgotten himself that He might 
finish the work which the Father had given Him to do, 
that He should there on that cross be manifested to the 
world, even in his last dying utterances, as the Prophet, 
the Priest, the King of his Church. But I do 
marvel that He who seemed to slight all human ties of 
birth and kindred, should pause in that work itself to 
speak words of comfort to his afflicted mother. What 
a depth of tenderness does this reveal to us. He looked 
down from his cross and he saw there the few faithful 
hearts, whose love, strong as death, had triumphed over 
their anguish. He saw the mother that loved Him, the 
disciple whom He loved. And oh! He knew her heart, 
He knew the tenderness of her spirit, He knew that she 
had come to take her last farewell. And He gave her 
his last solemn blessing, and bequeathed to her his best 
earthly legacy. They might never meet again. The last 
earthly tie must now be severed between them, and severed 
for ever. She could no more be his mother, nor He her 
son. But He gave her another son to fill his place ; 
He gave her him who of all his disciples was the ten- 
derest and the most like Himself: “Woman, behold 
thy Son! Son, behold thy mother!” 
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Jesus could thus discharge the debt of human love in 
the hour of his deepest passion. He did not say, “It is 
finished,” till He had said, “ Woman, behold thy Son!” 
Tn the midst of offering the sacrifice which should take 
away the sins of the world, He uttered the soothing as- 
surance which brought peace and comfort to his mother’s 
heart. And how is it with us? How is it with us 
who so often suffer our work for God to be a pretence 
for the neglect of our duties as members one of another 2 
We have no such high and holy and awful work as He 
had ; we do but follow faintly and feebly and afar off in 
his footsteps. We have no such absorbing grief, no 
such utter loneliness, no such cruel agony : and yet 
how often we choose to think that our poor work for 
God entitles us to put aside thoughts of love and care 
and consideration for others. We choose to make the 
two things incompatible: we set the one over against 
the other. We suffer the one to clash with the other. 
We plead attention to what we call the higher duty in 
excuse or neglect of what appears to us the lower duty. 
We do this, I believe, often in all earnestness and in all 
sincerity. And yet, brethren, He who gave us the 
First Table of the Law, gave us the Second also. He 
who bade us love the Lord our God, and obey and 
worship Him, bade us also honour our father and 
mother. It is no fair plea for the neglect of one 
duty that we are engaged in the discharge of another. 
And especially, and above all, no work however high 
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and however sacred can justify us in making light of 
those relative duties which spring out of the family 
ties which God has consecrated as the very condition of 
our existence upon earth. Whatever other duty God 
may have given us to do, it can never excuse the parent 
in neglecting the child, or the child in being disobedient 
to the parent. That only is true work for God which 
sheds its pure and heavenly light on every bond of 
nature and of kindred. Then only do we partake of 
Christ’s spirit, where the family circle is for us a holy 
place, made doubly blessed by the light which falls 
upon it from his cross. He who is most devoted to 
God, he who with something of his Master’s spirit can 
say, “My meat is to do the will of Him who sent me, 
and to finish his work,” will have the liveliest, the 
truest, the most instructive appreciation of all that is 
required of him as a member of a family. It is not 
necessary for you to separate the family life and the 
Christian duty. The same spirit must pervade and 
animate and transfigure both, and then both will be 
discharged aright and each will fall into its relatively 
natural place. It is when coming out from the very 
sanctuary of His presence with all His light and strength 
upon you, that you can best fulfil the work which He 
has given you to do upon earth; and it is in the same 
light and the same strength that you can most grace- 
fully and most lovingly do kind offices and say kind 
words to brother or sister, to wife, or parent or child. 
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Nay, I will go further, and I will say that the work of 
God is not only that we save our own souls, or that we 
seek to save the souls of others, but that in the common 
round of every-day duties, in the trivial task, in the 
little things of life, we strive to exhibit the temper and 
to be actuated by the spirit of Him who even from his 
cross spoke in tender love to his bereaved mother, 
“Woman, behold thy Son! Son, behold thy mother !” 

3. Once more, observe the wise thoughtfulness of 
our Saviour’s love. That was a solemn leave-taking, a 
tender farewell—“ Woman, behold thy Son!” He calls 
her not Mother ; He never had. He does not acknow- 
ledge the parental right, even while He discharges the 
filial duty. But He does more. He teaches his mother 
—and how gently—the same lesson which He had 
before taught his disciples. He was going away, He 
said, and: He would not leave them orphans. And so 
now He will not leave her childless. He can no more 
be her son, but she shall have another son. If on 
earth He refused to call her Mother, in heaven the 
relationship must be at an end for ever. But there 
shall be one to supply his place in watchful care and 
affection. “From that hour” we read, “that disciple took 
her unto his own home.” In the selection of St, John 
to be the protector and stay of her declining days, it is 
that we see the wise thoughtfulness of our Saviour’s 
love. Of all the disciples there can be no doubt that 
even in a worldly sense he was best able to bear this 
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burden ; for, unlike the rest, he was probably in easy, 
if not affluent circumstances. His father, we know, 
had hired servants and a house at Bethsaida ; and it 
has been conjectured, from St. John’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the family of the High Priest, that he may 
have had a residence also in Jerusalem. At all events 
an early tradition relates that the duty which our Lord 
thus solemnly devolved upon him, was one which He 
faithfully discharged. So long as the mother of Jesus 
lived the disciple never forsook her, never journeyed 
beyond the borders of Palestine. We are told that he 
watched her in the sickness of which she died, and that 
she breathed her last in his arms. 

But it was not only for her earthly wants that Jesus 
provided when He commended her to the care of St. John. 
Then He might have left her to the care of her natural 
protectors. If, as is probable, her husband was dead, she 
had children who could take care of her, and James, 
the Lord’s brother, was one we might have thought 
not unworthy of this honour. But observe here the 
Saviour’s discriminating love. He gave her a heart 
that could best understand her own; and I need not, 
tell you that it is not always our relations who under- 
stand us best. Members of our family may be very dear 
to us. They may love the same Lord, they may be 
partakers of the same hope; and yet it does not follow 
that we can most readily open our hearts to them. 
Sympathy is not a thing that can be commanded at 
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will, neither can it be explained. Secretly and mys- 
teriously heart draws to heart; a subtle affinity, an 
indefinable something, knits souls together. A few 
words sometimes, @ common appreciation of men or 
things, what we call common tastes, even where pursuits 
widely differ, a mutual attraction suddenly revealed by 
force of circumstances, and a few minutes have done 
the work of years. You feel more sure of that heart 
than you do of the hearts which you have known and 
loved from infancy. A friend may be more to you 
than brother or sister, sometimes more even than father 
or mother. And so I cannot doubt it was in this 
instance. James, the Lord’s brother, truly excellent as 
he was, yet with his plain, common-sense, practical view 
of religion would probably have been unable to sym- 
pathise with the deeper thoughts of her who loved to 
keep and ponder in her heart the mysteries of heaven. 
He could not, perhaps, understand, he could not fully 
appreciate the hidden grace and beauty of that most 
delicately wrought inner life. John the Apostle of 
Love, John who had drunk go deeply of his Master’s 
spirit, John who lay in his bosom, John whose words 
are the very echo of his Master’s words—he it was who 
was best fitted to cherish and comfort, because he was 
best able to understand the hidden inner life of the 
forlorn and desolate mother. For her children accord- 
ing to the flesh, she had now a son after the spirit, St. 
John, the man of virgin soul, as the early Church 
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was wont to call him, for her of virgin mind the best 
companion and friend. And _ that friendship was as 
abiding as it was holy. The friendships of the world 
are too often hollow, brittle, delusive. A touch snaps 
them, a light word shivers them, a breath blows them 
away. Friendships made beneath the cross of Jesus 
are the truest and the best. The fellowship of heart so 
ratified can never end. Death cannot destroy it. Even 
in heaven it shall abide, only glorified and transfigured 
as all is there that is of earth. But I am digressing 
from the point to which I wished to direct your 
attention—the wise thoughtfulness, the delicate con- 
sideration, which marked the Saviour’s care in pro- 
viding for his mother. 

My Christian brethren, have we learned this? There 
is something better and truer than politeness, some- 
thing better and higher and deeper than kindness. 
Politeness is a thing of the day. It changes with the 
changing customs of society. It is altogether an artifi- 
cial thing. What is called good breeding will give it. 
Its very name implies that it is superinduced. It is a 
varnish which is put on to make a dead substance bright, 
not the natural outgrowth of a warm and loving heart. 
Kindness may be a matter of feeling. It is natural 
to some persons to be kind. Very often this is an 
evidence of weakness, not of strength of character. It 
is quite distinct from the earnestness of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. Kindness, too, after all, only touches the 
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surface of other men’s characters. It does not fathom 
the deep heart beneath. It has no power to wind 
itself through all the avenues by which our fellow man 
is to be reached. And both kindness and politeness 
may be only forms of selfishness. You are polite for 
your own credit’s sake ; you are kind because it would 
hurt your feelings, or shake your self-esteem to be 
otherwise. But that wise, thoughtful love which 
exactly understands the hearts of others is very different 
from either kindness or politeness. It can only be 
learned at the foot of Christ’s cross. It has its root in 
self-forgetfulness. And that, my brethren, has its root 
in the love of Christ ; for we only rightly forget our- 
selves as we lose ourselves in Him. It is a discrimina- 
ting love which bids us to put ourselves in the place of 
others. And without this discriminating love we are 
powerless to benefit others. Each heart has a way of 
approach peculiar to itself, and this we can only discover 
by a love as wise and considerate as it is tender. It is 
not solemn words thinly veiling our self-conceit ; it 
is not that lofty condescension which every sensitive 
spirit instinctively recoils from; it is not that affecta- 
tion of interest in others which makes men doubt what 
your object is when you accost them, and puts them on 
their guard against what they feel to be an intrusion ; 
it is not by arts such as these that you can win men. 
Show rather, by kind actions first, and then by true, 
gentle words, the genuine expression of an honest and 
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gentle heart, the reality, the earnestness, of your solici- 
tude in behalf of those whom God has given you, whether 
relatives or friends. Be content to drop a word in 
season as God shall give you opportunity. Begin, not 
by correcting their failings, but by winning their hearts. 
Try to help them in their own way, feeling with them 
and for them, and studying their several characters and 
their several needs, and so seek to bring them to Him 
who is the healer of all infirmities, the great fountain of 
all wisdom and light, and truth, and peace, and joy. 
And thus you will be acting most truly in the spirit of 
Him who from his cross consigned his mother, not to 
her natural protectors, but to the disciple who could 
understand and sympathise with her best. 

To conclude, I have endeavoured, in the course of my 
remarks, to set before you the example of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in the self-forgetfulness, the ten- 
derness, the wise thoughtfulness of his love. I have 
asked you to examine yourselves whether, as you pro- 
fess to acknowledge Him as your Master, so you are 
striving to drink of his spirit, and to copy his example. 

But, beloved, the text speaks to us better things to you 
than these. “TI, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” And what are these gracious words 
from the cross, but words whereby He draws us unto 
himself? Do you think that He who spake thus ten- 
derly to his mother has no tenderness for you? Do 
you think that He who forgot not his human affections 
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in the midst of his redeeming work, cannot sympathise 
with your griefs and heal your sorrows, and pour into 
your broken heart the balm of his loving compassion ? 
Do you think that because He has ascended up on high, 
He has put off his human nature, or changed his heart 
of love? No; there on the very throne of God beats 
the human heart of Him who died upon the cross, He 
has taken up with Him into glory every feeling which 
does honour to our nature. In all the perfection of 
that nature He intercedes on our behalf, and can still 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. And is 
your heart crushed with a burden which none can re- 
move? Are you shaken and shattered by earthly 
shocks, which have thrown down the fabric of your 
fortune or your happiness? Are you blighted in your 
good name or in your hopes? Are you bereaved of 
those you love, and left disconsolate and alone in 
the world, thinking, in the bitterness of your heart, 
that the light that once made you glad is for ever put 
out? Do you think that none understand you? Is 
your spirit lacerated by unkindness, or by suspicion or 
neglect ? Or is your burden heavier yet? Are you 
trembling under a sense of your deep guiltiness before 
God, or wrestling with tormenting doubts, longing 
anxiously for light and peace, unable to find them ? 
Do you feel that other hearts are shut against you, not 
knowing, and not caring to know, your grief? Be- 
loved in Christ, I point you to his cross. You want a 
human friend as well as a Saviour. I tell you of One 
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who, there, as the great High Priest of his Church, 
interceded for the ungodly ; I tell you of One who, 
there, as a king, bestowed kingly gifts ; I tell you of 
One mighty to save; but I tell you also of One who 
knows your heart, who understands its every feeling, 
who with the same delicate sympathy with which He 
provided for his mother in her forsakenness, will pro- 
vide also for you, will heal your wound, will bind your 
bleeding heart, will fill you with his own heavenly con- 
solation. He calls you to himself He stretches out 
to you those hands in which are the print of the nails. 
He speaks to you with the same voice that said, “ Wo- 
man, behold thy son.” Go to Him, believe in Him, 
trust Him, cast yourself upon his never-failing love and 
sympathy. You shall find there peace, and rest, and 
hope ; the peace which passeth all understanding, the 
rest which is the Sabbath of God, the hope full of im- 
mortality. Ever as you need a friend, you’ shall 
find a friend in Him. Ever as you need guidance, He 
will help you. Ever as you are in perplexity, his hand 
shall take the perplexity away. Ever as you are in 
sorrow, his voice shall banish the sorrow. Earth’s 
wilderness shall be changed for you into a paradise of 
the Lord. Larth’s thorns shall lose their sharp- 
ness. arth’s clouds shall be scattered by the 
shining of the sun of his face. And when the days of 
your allotted pilgrimage are over, you shall enter into 
the joy of his presence, and rest for ever in the fulness 


of his love, 
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“* Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, O God: 
Depart from me therefore, ye bloody men ! 
For they speak against thee wickedly, 

And thine enemies take thy name in vain. 

Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee ? 

And am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee 2 
I hate them with perfect hatred : 

LT count them mine enemies. 

Search me, O God, and know my heart . 

Try me, and know my thoughts : 

And see if there be any wicked way tn me, 

And lead me in the way everlasting.” 


T is not surprising that a celebrated Jewish commen- 
tator should have styled this Psalm “the crown of 

all the Psalms.” We may well believe it to be, what 
the inscription tells us it is, a Psalm of David. It 
is every way worthy of that great master of song. It 
is pervaded, as all David’s Psalms are, by a strong 
sense of personal relation to God. Solus cum solo. 
There are two beings only in the universe, so it seems to 
the rapt heart, David and David’s God. He is lost in 
the contemplation of God, and the mystery of his own 


relation to God. In no psalm are the high attributes 
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of God dwelt upon as they are here ; his omniscience, 
his omnipresence, his omnipotence. Nowhere is there 
a more overwhelming sense of the fact that man is be- 
set and compassed about by God, pervaded by his Spirit, 
unable to take a step without his control ; nowhere a 
fuller recognition of the truth that God’s life and power 
stream through all creation to its utmost limits, and yet 
nowhere a more emphatic assertion of the personality of 
man as distinct from, not absorbed in the Deity. This 
is no pantheistic speculation. Man is not here the 
measure of all things. He is the workmanship of God, 
and stands in the presence and under the eye of One 
who is his judge. The power of conscience, the sense 
of sin and responsibility are felt and acknowledged, and 
prayer is offered to One who is not only the judge but 
the friend, to One who is feared as none else are feared, 
and loved as none else are loved. No Christian hymn 
has ever reached the height of this Psalm, either in 
grandeur of conception or in expressive beauty of 
diction. 

But there is a peculiarity of expression in the psalm 
which we certainly should not find in any Christian 
hymn, and one which cannot fail to strike us. What 
can be more remarkable than the contrast which runs 
through the former part of the text, and the sublime 
meditation which precedes? It startles us thus to be 
earried from thoughts of God’s omniscience and omni 
presence, and his superintending providence and watch- 
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ful love, into the midst of a conflict in which human 
passions are roused, to find their vent in strong invective. 
The man who has been dwelling with rapture upon the 
perfections of God, to whom God’s thoughts are precious 
and his counsels beyond all number and all praise, who 
is compassed about by God, and whose first waking re- 
membrance, when he opens his eyes morning by morn- 
ing, is that he is in the presence of God, breaks forth 
suddenly into a fervent prayer for the destruction of the 
wicked. We are startled, I say, at the vehemence of this 
contrast, we perhaps wish it were otherwise. We think 
that this majestic psalm has been shorn somewhat of 
its grandeur, by this intrusion of thoughts of hatred and 
vengeance. We could almost desire to expunge the 
verses which speak of the wicked, and the Psalmist’s 
hatred of the wicked, and pass at once to the noble 
prayer : 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
Try me, and know my thoughts: 


And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.’’ 


And yet we might perhaps be wiser if we were to ask 
ourselves whether there is not a lesson for us in this 
contrast. It is just possible that the Psalmist may be 
right, and that we may be wrong : it is quite certain that 
there is some instruction for us to gather from such a 
passage as this, if we study it in humility and with 
prayer, and with a desire to understand it. These 


words, however harsh they may seem, are not the words 
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of a corrupt heart ; they are the words of one who, con- 
scious as few men have been conscious of the all-encom- 
passing, all-pervading presence of God, can place himself 
with confidence in that presence, and invite the scrutiny 
of that all-seeing eye. Nor is this the only instance in 
which we meet in the Bible with this mingled strain of 
feeling. It is not here only, but in many other psalms, 
that there bursts forth from the hearts and lips of the 
inspired singers of Israel the deepest insight into the 
character of God, together with the intensest hatred of 
wickedness. Sometimes, indeed, righteous indignation 
swells into a torrent of invective. One anathema is 
heaped upon another, as in the 69th and 109th 
Psalms, till we almost tremble as we read them, At 
another time the fierce joy in the overthrow of ungod- 
liness expresses itself in loud shouts of exultation. 
Or, again, the soul clinging to God with an almost 
passionate love, as in that exquisite 68rd Psalm, feels a 
pleasure and satisfaction in the thought, that its enem‘es 
shall perish, and that the mouth of them that speak lies 
shall be stopped. Never did any words express a more 
ardent delight in God than those words of David in 
which he exclaims :— 


“O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee; 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 


Because thy lovingkindness is better than life, 

My lips shall praise thee. 

My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness; 
And my mouth shall praise thee with exulting lips.” 
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But from that rapturous desire after God David turns 
to dwell on the overthrow of his enemies :— 
“They that seek my soul, to their own destruction, 
Shall be laid in the grave. 


They shall fall by the sword: 
They shall become a portion of jackals.” 


It seems almost as if two men were speaking, so 
complete is the contrast. At any rate it is impossible 
to disguise the fact that there does run through the 
Psalter this spirit of intense hatred of wickedness and 
wicked men. In many instances, no doubt, the sense 
of wrong, and violence, and persecution, stirs it into 
keener life. The righteous are almost synonymous with 
the afflicted. The people of God are almost in every 
Psalm crushed, bowed down, mourning all the day long 
because of the oppression of the enemy. The enemies 
may be foreign oppressors, or they may be ungodly men 
who have risen to higlt office in Israel: they may be 
lars and slanderers, supple, and smooth, and crafty; or 
they may be violent and blood-thirsty : but in any case 
they are men who have power, and who exercise that 
power unscrupulously against those who fear and love 
God. And it is an intolerable thing to see high-handed 
wickedness triumphing. It is a trial, a very sharp 
trial of the faith and patience of the saints. It does 
seem like an arraignment of the very justice of the 
most High when the ungodly ravishes the poor, drag- 


ging them into his net, and says, as in defiance of the 
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Eternal Majesty, “There is no God,” or “ He hideth his 
face, He will never see.” The true heart rises up 
against this hateful insolence. The true heart, on the 
side of God, longs to see his righteousness vindicated. 
Tt does desire, and therefore it does pray for the up- 
rooting of the whole kingdom of lies, the overthrow 
of all violence and all oppression, and all injustice. 
It prays that God will by signal and manifest acts 
declare Himself on the side of right; that He will 
not suffer men to taunt his justice with lameness, 
and his truth with impotence. This is the attitude 
of all the Psalmists of Israel. They are always in 
the minority, always on the weak side, humanly speak- 
ing. But they are profoundly convinced that their 
cause is right. They are sure that God is on their 
side. They hate evil with all their hearts, because 
they love God with all their hearts,—“ Do not I hate 
them, O Lord, which hate Thee ?”—and they are sure, 
that however his power may be usurped now, in the 
end his kingdom of righteousness shall be set up on 
the earth. And so even in the calmest moments of 
their lives, even when they are not smarting from 
their own wrongs, or face to face with insolent op- 
pressors, when their hearts are full of God’s goodness, 
or when they are lost in the contemplation of nature, 
they still recur to the same theme; and that Psalm, 
the 104th, which has won the admiration of so many 
high intellects for its matchless description of the 
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beauty and splendour of creation, ends with the devout 
and ardent conviction that “sinners shall be rooted 
out of the earth, and the ungodly come to an end.” 

II. But now, the question forces itself upon us, Are 
we justified ourselves in using these bitter and burning 
words? Is it right to pray, “Oh, that thou wouldest 
slay the wicked, O God?” Is it right to cry out for 
vengeance ? Is it Christian to exult in the prospect ? 
“The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : 

He shall wash his footsteps in the blood of the wicked. 


So that a man shall say, Verily, there is a reward for the righteous : 
Verily, there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 


Are those words in harmony with the Christian 
conscience? Is there no difference in this respect 
between the Old Testament and the New? Does 
not our Lord himself tell us that there is? Does 
he not warn us against the excess of a fiery zeal ? 
Did He not check his own disciples when, in their 
indignation at his wrongs, not their own, they 
would have called down fire from heaven, telling them 
they knew not what spirit they were of; that his spirit 
and the spirit of his servants was not a spirit of intem- 
perate wrath, like that of Elijah ; that He came to be 
no minister even of a righteous vengeance ; that his 
mission was not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them? Yes; all this is true. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a Gospel of meekness and gentleness and en- 


durance of wrongs. It gives no countenance to hasty, 
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impetuous, fiery self-assertion. “ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink: for in 
so doing’ thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
“Tf thy brother sin against thee, forgive him not until 
seven times only, but until seventy times seven.” 
“Forbearing one another and forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” “If 
any man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” Unquestionably a different spirit does 
run through the two dispensations, The spirit of 
Elijah and the spirit of Christ are not the same. Even 
the spirit of David and the spirit of St. Paul are not 
the same. _ And, my brethren, this must be so, because 
the Revelation of God in the Old Testament and the 
Revelation of God in the New are not the same. The 
law given on Sinai was given in the midst of thunder- 
ings, and voices, and blackness of darkness and tempest, 
“and so terrible was the sight, that even Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake.” The law was unbending 
in its enactments, stern and inexorable in its punish- 
ments. The soldiers of God under the law were sent 
to execute his judgments, with a two-edged sword in 
their hands, and with the high praises of God in their 
mouths. Jesus Christ, the incarnate Revelation of 
God, came in lowliness and meekness, both teaching 
and practising forbearance and forgiveness, enduring the 
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contradiction of sinners against himself, giving his back 
to the smiters, and his cheek to them that plucked off 
the hair, not hiding his face from shame and spitting. 
Jesus Christ, dying on the cross, prayed for his mur- 
derers, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

But, my brethren, if we are content merely with this 
superficial setting of the one dispensation against the 
other, we are certainly doing injustice to both. This 
may be a short and easy method of solution, but it is 
not the true method, because it does not fairly weigh 
the whole circumstances of the case. 

And, first, it is quite plain that the general current 
of the Psalter, the strain and tone of feeling running 
through it, cannot be antagonistic to our Christian con- 
science, or the Christian Church throughout the world 
would not have adopted the Psalter as its perpetual 
book of devotion. The Psalter is both the Liturgy and 
the Hymnal of the universal Church. Its words have 
fed the faith, and directed the aspirations, and sustained 
the hopes of all in every age and every country who 
have called Christ Jesus their Lord. It is the most 
catholic of all books. Even the Gospels have been 
made the arena of fierce polemics. But every man who 
loves God, every man who strives against sin, every 
man who sets his face heavenwards, turns with joy and 
hope to the Psalms. There is not a mood of penitence, 
of sorrow, of fear, of hope, of thanksgiving, for which 
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he does not find there the heart’s most appropriate 
utterance. Beyond all other books, it has given ex- 
pression to those feelings of the heart which are deepest 
and truest and most sacred. The holy Church through- 
out the world, with one consent, uses that book in all 
service and worship done to Almighty God, and Chris- 
tian hymns and anthems and liturgies have derived 
much from it, and have not superseded it. Its divine 
power makes it still the Christian’s most precious com- 
panion in his closet, and the best expression of the 
communion of saints in the great congregation. There- 
fore, though there may be single expressions in the 
Psalter, imprecations and burning words which are not 
suitable in Christian mouths, depend upon it, that the 
whole strain of the Psalter, as sternly set against evil, 
is not opposed to the Christian conscience:. 

And, in the next place, when we turn to the New 
Testament, what is really taught us in all those pas- 
sages to which I have referred? Is it indifference ? 
Is it calm acquiescence in injustice? Is it tolerance of 
iniquity? Is it coldness towards God and his truth ? 
Most certainly not. It is the stern repression, not of our 
natural sense of justice and truth and righteousness, but 
of hatred of individuals. It is to forego personal re- 
venge. It is to bear with personal insults and wrongs. 
It is to do good to those that hate us, and to pray for 
those who despitefully use us and persecute us. That 
is the temper which the Gospel teaches us. No hatred 
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of individual men on the ground of any personal quarrel 
or grudge is compatible with the Spirit of Christ. ‘He 
that is angry with his brother without a cause, is in. 
danger of the judgment.” “ He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” But St. Paul, when opposed in his 
ministry by a wicked man, could find satisfaction in the 
thought that the Lord would reward him according to 
his works ;* and could exclaim concerning those whose 
pestilent teachings brought havoc in the Church, “I 
would they were even cut off that trouble you.” + And 
the souls of those that were slain for the word of God 
and the witness of Jesus, pray from beneath the altar, 
“How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
Judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth 2?” ¢ 

I believe, then, that the New Testament is not 
so entirely opposed to the spirit and teaching of the Old 
on this point as is sometimes asserted. But I believe 
that the chief difference lies here ; first, that in the 
New Testament we are taught to carry the endurance 
of wrongs much further than was possible or conceiv- 
able before Jesus our Master set us an example that we 
should follow in his steps; and next, that we are 
taught by Him and his Apostles what we are not 


taught distinctly by psalmists and prophets, to distin- 


Pe2elinvwives 14, where the reading aaodéce is perhaps to be preferred, 

+ The other rendering, “I would they would mutilate themselves,”’ is 
even more sarcastically severe, 

ft Rey. vi. 10. 
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guish between the sinner and the sin, between the 
wickedness which a man does and the man himself ; 
that we are to try and root out wickedness without 
rooting out the wicked from the earth ; that with the 
patience of God we are to bear with the evil, and seck 
to reform the evil, even whilst we long to see it come 
to an end. 

It seems, then, that we have this safe rule for our 
guidance. We may not cherish a personal hatred ; we 
may not seek for a personal vengeance. We must not 
utter imprecations against our enemies, even if they are 
bad men. It is not lawful for us to pray against any 
man, as the writer of the 109th Psalm does: “Let his 
prayer be turned into sin ; let his days be few ; let him 
have none to take compassion upon his fatherless 
children ; let them be vagabonds and beg their bread ; 
let the extortioner consume all that he hath, and let 
the stranger spoil his labour.” It is not right to pray 
against our enemies, “Let their way be dark and slippery, 
and the angel of the Lord persecuting them.” Neither 
is it lawful to pray, “Oh, that Thou wouldst slay the 
wicked,” But it is lawful to have the same righteous 
indignation, which in the breasts of holy men of old 
led them to utter these prayers. It is not only lawful, 
it is our bounden duty to hate wickedness and wicked 
characters with all our hearts, It is right to feel and 
to express our detestation and our scorn of all tyranny 
and cruelty, of all meanness, duplicity, and falsehood, 
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It is right to wage eternal war with all that is opposed 
to God. Righteousness cannot consort with unrighte- 
ousness; truth cannot tolerate falsehood ; integrity can- 
not brook duplicity ; generosity hates meanness. This, 
my brethren, is God’s own character. God does not 
regard sin with indifference. God hates sin. God 
fights against the wicked. God is merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and of tender compassion; but He is 
angry with the wicked every day, and He will by no 
means clear the guilty. God’s character is not of that 
negative kind which some men try to persuade them- 
selves it is. He is not all-mercy, for he is not all-in- 
difference. The same Revelation which tells us that 
God is love, tells us also that He is a consuming fire. 
The same record which tells us that Jesus Christ, when 
He was reviled, reviled not again, when He suffered He 
threatened not, tells us also that He shall be revealed 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We read of a Lamb that was slain, but 
we read also of the wrath of the Lamb. Nay, we read 
of Christ during his earthly life, when He endured the 
contradiction of sinners against himself, nevertheless 
looking round with anger upon his countrymen, being 
grieved at the hardness of their hearts. God is not 
indifferent. God is a jealous God. God loves, and 
God hates. His glory is such as it appeared in 


Ezekiel’s vision. Above it is as the appearance of 
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brightness, as the colour of amber, all clearness, and 
soft, and radiant light ; but beneath as the appearance 
of fire to devour the adversaries, and to scatter and to 
consume all iniquity, And that which God is, He de- 
mands that we in our degree should be likewise. We 
are to love goodness, and we are to hate evil. We are 
commanded to love the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, and all our soul, and all our mind, and all our 
strength ; but we cannot do that without abhorring the 
evil which sets itself up against God. There are per- 
sons who persuade themselves that they can take a 
middle course ; who think they can love God sincerely 
without showing any marked or active abhorrence of 
miquity. They will see evil near them, they will con- 
fess it to be evil, but they will not stir’ their little 
finger to check or to reprove it. It does not concern 
them, they say, and they will be neutral therefore. Is 
there anything more wretched than such neutrality ? 
I would rather see a man active in wickedness; I 
should have more hope of him than I should of a man 
who did not love good well enough to hate sin with all 
his heart. I believe the danger of this neutrality, this 
lack of thorough earnestness, is very great. We have 
been so “schooled in amenities,” so lapped in a soft 
civilisation, it is considered so shocking to refined 
tastes for men to speak out strongly what they feel, 
and to call things by their right names, that our very 
religion takes a kind of neutral tint. It lacks decision, 
G 
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firmness, point. It is often little more, judged by its 
fruits, than a good-tempered, easy-going morality. 
Great questions of principle, matters even affecting 
public morality, are handled with a kind of timid 
hesitation, and in a spirit of compromise of which we 
ought to be ashamed. 

I never could sufficiently admire that passage in the 
mighty master of Italian song, in which he depicts with 
such admirable power the wretched neutrality that is 
not strong enough to be either entirely good or tho- 
roughly bad. In “the doleful city of eternal pain,” the 
first souls that Dante encounters are “those dreary souls 
that lived without blame and without praise, the caitiff 
crew who were not rebellious, nor were faithful. to God, 
but were for themselves. They are cast out of heaven, 
for heaven would not have its beauty less beautiful by 
their presence ; the deep hell receives them not, for the 
very wicked would have glory over them.”* Yes, God 
hates indifference, and even the devils despise it, “I 
would thou wert either cold or hot,” are the words of 
Him who walked amid the seven candlesticks, and 
whose eyes are as a flame of fire. “So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spue thee out of my mouth.” ft 

Young men, I beseech you lay this lesson to heart. 
I am not counseling you to any unnatural sternness, 


any undue severity. Much less would I have you 
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forget for one moment the sweet lesson of Christian 
charity. So far ag all personal quarrels are concerned, 
I beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ 
never to be drawn into them ; or if through the infirmity 
of your nature you have been drawn into them, to be 
ready to heal and forget them, I say to you in all 
earnestness and in all sincerity, in the words of the 
apostle, “ Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with 
all malice. And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” But I say also, no less firmly, 
Remember there is a great contest going on in this 
world, in which you are called to take your part. It 
is for you to say whether in that strife you will observe 
a despicable neutrality, or whether you will boldly take 
aside. You were signed with the sign of the cross in 
your baptism, in order that you might take part in 
Christ’s quarrel. You were pledged then to be his 
soldiers ; crusadersein a holy war. You were vowed 
to fight manfully under the banner against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; first in yourselves, and then 
also in the world around you. Act then with decision 
and with firmness. Let it not be said of any of you, 
“He does not really believe what he professes, for he 
“makes no difference between the bad and the good.” 
Show by your conduct that you do make a difference. 
I say again, “ Do not be influenced by personal dislike 


ee 
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of any man.” If you have reason to suspect yourself 


of any such motive, pray and strive against it, and seek 


every opportunity of showing kindness to the man 
who you think is your enemy. but show plainly, as 
words and deeds can do it, that you do not honour a 
dishonourable man, that you will not lend your counte- 
nance and support to one whose heart is rotten and his 
principles corrupt. There are “ men of corrupt mind, 
reprobate concerning the faith.” There are liars and 
slanderers. There are those whose whole life is a havoc 
of God’s Church. Mark such men and beware of them, 
lest you also be led astray by the wicked, “ Ye that 
love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing that is evil.” 
And if you doubt the purity and the sincerity of your 
motives ; if you feel that perhaps personal dislike mixes 
with a righteous indignation ; if you suspect your own 
heart, and the heart of each one of us is treacherous, 
then bring yourselves to this test, pray the Psalmist’s 
prayer: “Search me, O God, and know my heart ; try 
me and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 


everlasting.” 


Vis 
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“And Naaman said, Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given to thy 
servant two mules’ burden of earth? for thy servant will henceforth offer 
neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord. In 
this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my master goeth into the 
house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
myself in the house of Rimmon, when I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. And he said unto him, 
Go in peace.’’ 

T is a peculiar characteristic of the Bible that its 

claims upon us are of a sovereign order. We all 
feel that where it assumes to speak, it assumes to 
speak with authority. We may, of course, dispute that 
authority. We may tear it to pieces with our criticism. 
But whilst we do so, it is with the conviction that the 
Bible does make pretensions which other books fail to 
make or to sustain in anything like the same degree. 
Friends and foes alike confess this peculiarity. Those 
who assail the Scriptures say that this very claim is 
their weakness. They point to commands which they 
allege are immoral or unjust, and which yet they say 
are asserted to have come from God, and they ask how 


can the book be inspired which lends its sanction to 
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immorality and injustice. And it must be admitted that 


the apologists of the Bible have not always been wise in 
their defence. They have too often embarrassed them- 
selves unnecessarily by the line which they have taken. 
They have too often assumed a divine sanction, where no 
such sanction was really given. They have treated every 
part of Scripture alike. They have not been careful to 
distinguish between that which the Bible narrates and 
that which the Bible authorises. Hence language 
which God himself condemns, like thelanguage of Job’s 
friends, has sometimes been quoted as if it were the 
voice of inspiration, and the complaints and repinings, 
the weariness and discontent of the Preacher trying in 
vain to find satisfaction in the things of earth, have been 
regarded and interpreted as the very oracles of God. 
And the consequence has been that violence has been 
done to conscience in the attempt to defend what con- 
science could not approve. And dishonour and injury 
have been done to Scripture in the effort to maintain 
what Scripture itself does not require us to maintain. 
Scripture rings with the ring of truth ; and only truth- 
loving men are worthy to be its champions. They who 
would do battle aright in that cause must have not only 
the breastplate of truth, but the helmet of truth and 
the greaves of truth, from head to heel they must be 
armed with the armour of.truth. 

And it is of the utmost importance in all cases, where 


actions of a doubtful kind are narrated in the Bible, to 
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ask ourselves whether they are only narrated, or whether 
they are also approved. If they are only narrated, we 
are left to judge them by our Christian conscience 
enlightened by the Spirit of God. If they are approved, 
we may find it very difficult—as in the instance of 
Abraham's sacrifice—to justify the approval. But it 
is only in such cases, it is only where the approval is 
manifest and indubitable, that we are called upon to 
attempt a defence of any action or any words which are 
found in the Bible. There was a time when it was 
considered necessary by pious expositors to excuse even 
the inconsistencies and sins of God’s saints, because 
their lives happened to be recorded in the Bible. And 
although such attempts have happily long since been 
abandoned, still it cannot be said even now that the 
distinction is always clearly observed between the 
record of an action and the Divine approval of an 
action, and hence much time and ingenuity are often 
thrown away in the hopeless endeavour to justify what 
is quite incapable of justification. 

Now these remarks apply directly to the narrative in 
my text. Here we find Naaman making an excuse, it 
is said, for dissembling his religious convictions, and 
Elisha accepting the plea. Naaman is convinced that 
Jehovah is the true God, and will worship Him, but 
Naaman is not prepared to make any sacrifice for his 
faith. To bow in the house of Rimmon is the condi- 
tion on which he retains rank and honour and his 
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master’s favour, and the prophet does not forbid the 
outward act of idolatry. What is this but to open a 
wide door for every species of dissimulation ? What is 
this but to make expediency, not truth, the rule of 
conduct? What is this but to erect prudence and 
convenience into the sovereign masters of action ? 
What is this but virtually to say that faith in the heart 
may be separated from confession with the mouth ; that 
loyalty to God may be secret ; that when our worldly 
interests require it, we may hold our religion tacitly ; 
that if it will advance us in this world we may be - 
ashamed of Christ in the midst of an adulterous and 
sinful generation; that when it suits our purpose we 
may dissemble our convictions ; that we may draw the 
mantle of dishonour over the star and the cross which 
glitter on our breast, and hide the badges of our King 
and of his service, when to wear them openly would 
expose us to peril or to loss ? 

Now, my brethren, to state the question thus is to 
answer it to every honest mind. But to state the 
question thus is not to state it fairly. 

1. In the first place, even if Elisha did accept Naa- 
man’s plea, it would not follow he was right. An in- 
spired prophet was not equally inspired at all times. 
Except when he distinctly claims to speak as a messenger 
of God, there is no reason to suppose that any Divine 
sanction attaches to his words. St. Peter, we know, was 
not infallible in his conduct, for he was publicly rebuked 
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by St. Paul. And if an inspired apostle could err 
seriously, it is not surely necessary to maintain that a 
prophet was at all times infallible in his judgment. If, 
therefore, Naaman’s conduct was wrong, and Elisha 
approved it, we may condemn the prophet, but we have 
no right to say that the Bible sanctions wrong conduct, 
or pretends Divine authority for misdoing. 

2. But, in the next place, did Elisha accept Naaman’s 
plea? Did he approve of, did he permit this double ser- 
vice, this calling the Lord God, and this bowing in the 
house of Rimmon? Is the charge brought against the 
prophet on this score true? Let us weigh the evidence. 
It turns entirely upon Elisha’s answer: ‘Go in peace.” 
These words, it is said, do give the permission which 
Naaman craves. They do say virtually, “ You need not 
sacrifice your interest to your faith.” But is it so? 
What is really the meaning of these words, taken in 
their ordinary acceptation? They do not imply all they 

may seem to imply to our Western ears. They are the 
“common oriental form of leave-taking, and they are 
often little more. They are almost equivalent to our 
“ Adieu,” or “God bless you.” And like those com- 
mon modes of speech, they may be used merely as a 
form of leave-taking, without reference to the deeper 
meaning which the words really contain. Sometimes it 
is true in Holy Scripture the phrase “Go in peace” 
does mean more than “ Farewell.” It does apparently 
convey the further notion of approbation ; the sanction, 
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for instance, to a journey, the granting of a petition. 
So it was in the parting of Moses and Jethro: “And 
Moses went and returned to Jethro, his father-in-law, 
and said unto him, Let me go, I pray thee, and return 
unto my brethren which are in Egypt, and see whether 
they be yet alive. And Jethro said to Moses, Go in 
peace.” * It is evident that the farewell carries with 
it also the permission to go. So again, when in the 
Book of Judges the priest says to the Danites, “Go 
in peace; before the Lord is your way wherein ye 
go,” it is plain that he encourages them to go in 
answer to their petition, “Ask counsel of God, that 
we may know whether our way which we go shall be 
prosperous.” + And once more, not to multiply quo- 
tations, when Hannah clears herself from the charge 
which Eli had brought against her, saying, “Count 
not thy handmaid for a daughter of Belial; for out 
of the abundance of my complaint and grief have I 
spoken hitherto,” Eli answers, “Go in peace; and 
the God of Israel grant thee thy petition that thou 
hast asked of him.” ¢ In all these instances it would 
seem that the words are more than the customary farewell; 
they carry with them a sanction of some proposal made, 
the granting of some favour asked, the benediction on 
the journey or the purpose entertained. And even if 
the phrase were nothing more than the usual “Good- 


bye,” still it is quite conceivable that in the mouth of a 


* Exod. iv. 17, 18. t Judg. xxxiii. 6, { 1 Sam.i, 16, 17, 
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priest or a prophet, the words, however simple and 
familiar, might have a deeper emphasis. We all feel 
that the fervent “God bless you” of a good man now 
often carries with it more than a mere customary bene- 
diction. And we know how in the New Testament our 
Lord has given a sanctity to the phrase, how He has 
invested it with a solemnity which it never possessed 
before, saying to one who touched Him in the crowd, 
“Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole. Go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague ;” * and to the poor 
sinner whose sins He had forgiven in Simon’s house, 
“Go in peace; thy faith hath saved thee.” f Such 
words in his lips were more than valedictions ; they were 
benedictions also: they meant not only “ Go in peace, I 
condemn thee not,” they meant ‘Go in peace, for I will 
give thee my peace in thy heart, and my blessing to be 
the sunshine of thy life.” But in the Old Testament 
the words would have no such fulness of meaning. On 
the part of Elisha they do not necessarily express even 
acqttiescence in the conduct which Naaman was seeking 
to excuse. They may have been little more than a 
courteous dismissal ; Elisha may have purposely evaded 
a decision. He may have felt that the permission 
craved by Naaman involved a question of conscience 
which he was not called upon to resolve. He may have 
thought it wiser not to impose upon his new convert a 
sacrifice for which he was evidently not prepared. 


* Mark v. 34, t Luke vii. 50. 
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Hence he would neither sanction Naaman’s want of con- 
sistency on the one hand, nor condemn it on the other. 
He declines the office of judge. He leaves conscience 
to do her work. Elijah would have thundered in his 
ears, “If the Lord be God, then follow him; but if 
Baal, then follow him.” Elisha says, ‘Go in peace.” 
And who shall say this was not the wisest course to 
adopt? Who shall say that this was not in accord- 
ance with the mind of God? Suppose Elisha to have 
acted differently. Suppose him to have said, “ You 
must not tamper with your conscience ; you must 
entertain no compromise. You are bound rather to 
sacrifice your position than to seem to desert your 
principles. You are bound to protest against idolatry 
at all risks ;’—-might he not have done harm instead of 
good? <A convert from heathenism then was not like a 
convert from heathenism now. There was no missionary 
then gathering a church about him. Converts then 
were not expected to form the nucleus of new com- 
munities of proselytes. The Jewish church was not 
a missionary church. Judging by the course of God’s 
providence, judging by the expression of His will 
as made known in history, Elisha was not called upon 
to interfere. It was better to leave God to carry on his 
work in his own way. The prophet saw Naaman’s 
weakness, but he saw also Naaman’s difficulty. He 
knew that Naaman lacked decision, but he knew also 
that he was but a child in knowledge, and he did not 
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expect of him the temper and the firmness of a man. 
But there is no evidence that he approved of Naaman’s 
conduct. Put the worst construction upon his words, 
and you will say he evades the question. Put the best, 
and you will say he exercises a wise forbearance. 

But a question remains which may fairly be asked : 
how far is Naaman to be excused in urging the plea 
which he urges in the text for compliance with an 
idolatry which he professéd to have renounced? To 
what extent is he criminal? Weakness and cowardice 
no doubt are criminal, but they are not always criminal 
in equal degree. If we would judge righteous judgment, 
we shall not judge Naaman by a light and according to 
a standard which he did not possess. We shall look 
fairly at his circumstances, we shall consider his oppor- 
tunities. Think for a moment what must have been 
the nature of his convictions and the extent of his 
knowledge. He had heard from the little Jewish maid 
of Elisha’s wonder-working power, as he might have 
heard of some great physician, or some celebrated 
astrologer. He had come as a heathen to the prophet 
to be healed of his leprosy, and he had received a won- 
derful cure. The miracle deeply impressed him, Na- 
turally impetuous, he is as eager now to express his 
gratitude for his recovery, as he was before offended at 
the slight put upon him. He offers to lavish wealth 
upon the prophet, and he vows that henceforth he will 
worship no God but Jehovah, the God of Israel. He 
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was sincere, no doubt; he was perfectly honest in the 
expression of his convictions. He intended to make no 
secret of them ; for he was prepared to build an altar 
to Jehovah. His conscience was even uneasy, he was 
alive to the inconsistency of his conduct, he felt that he 
was asking an indulgence for what he could not wholly 
justify—“The Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 
But we see also that superstition mingled with his 
faith. He thought, as indeed many more enlightened 
people think now, that one place was holier than 
another. The soil of Israel must, he thought, be 
holier than the soil of Syria; it must possess some 
secret virtue ; and so he will have two mules’ burden 
of earth of the prophet, that he may build an altar to 
Jehovah. It is not from such a man that you could 
look for clear insight or heroic resolution. It would be 
unreasonable to ask of him the courage of a martyr. 
He is grateful, he is sincere; up to a point he is even 
courageous ; he does not hide the change in his religion, 
But he is not prepared to go all lengths in maintaining 
his convictions. “When my master goeth into the 
house of Rimmon and he leaneth upon my hand, and 
I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon 
thy servant in this thing.” Could you reasonably have 
expected more? Could you have expected him, with 
the courage of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, to 
have braved the fiery furnace rather than bow before 
the idol? Could you have expected him with Daniel 
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to have walked into the den of lions rather than refuse 
all semblance of worship to another God? Could you 
expect him, like our Lord’s disciples, to forsake houses 
and lands, wife and children, for the sake of a Gospel 
and a Saviour of whom he had not yet heard? If you 
did, most assuredly you would be making a most un- 
reasonable demand. And, my brethren, is it for us to 
condemn Naaman ? is it for us to cast the first stone at 
him? Are we so consistent, so full of truth and 
courage and godly sincerity, that we can utter our 
righteous indignation against his weakness and coward+ 
ice? Naaman may have been weak. I do not say he 
was not. But he was a heathen only just converted, 
a heathen only half enlightened, and you and I are 
living in the full glory of the sunshine of the Gospel. 
Have we always the courage to aver our convictions, if 
the avowal will cost us anything? Are we never 
ashamed of Christ, never ready to climb a step higher 
by not being righteous over-much? Are we not ready, 
partially at least, to stifle our convictions when con- 
venience or interest requires it? Have not men of 
position and men of honour, according to the world’s 
code of honour, acted repeatedly as Naaman acted, 
without his excuse? Have not our officers in the East 
consented to give their countenance to idolatrous fes- 
tivals, and the licentious rights which they know accom- 
pany those festivals, on the plea of military duty ? 
Have not our officers nearer home urged the same plea, 
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when they have been required to uncover the head and 
bow the knee before the Host, though in their hearts 
they felt that the act was in their case an act which 
gave encouragement to idolatry? Have not our poli- 
ticians and our statesmen again and again flung honour 
and faith to the winds, in their eager desire to conciliate 
a party, in their determination at all costs to hold 
power? What shall we say of the man who, that he 
may win the votes of electors, hides his real sentiments, 
and adopts the cry which happens for the moment to 
be popular? What shall we say of the elector who 
gives a vote contrary to his convictions, I will not say 
for a bribe, but in the hope of securing place or in- 
fluence for himself or for a member of his family, Does 

he never plead to himself, “ When I go into the house 
of Rimmon, and bow myself in the house of Rimmon, 
the Lord pardon me in this thing?” What shall we say 
of the man who, when returned to Parliament, will go 
through thick and thin with his party that he may 
retain the honours and the emoluments of office, whilst 
his innermost conscience tells him that he is engaged in 
a lamentable conflict between interest and truth, between 
place and conviction, a conflict in which he chooses for 
himself dishonour. Does he not bow in the house of 
Rimmon? Does he not, in fact, set up the miserable 
plea that his party is more than truth—in other words, 
that an idol is more than God, or that if God is to be 
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the idol? Are not these paltry subterfuges? is not 
this miserable inconsistency and weakness? Thank 
God we do see sometimes splendid exceptions to such 
weakness. England has seen among her heroes abroad 
and her statesmen at home men who feared God with 
all their hearts, men to whom a conscience unsullied 
was dearer than all the honours they could hope to 
grasp. England has yet in her midst men who will not 
be seduced from their allegiance to conscience, and their 
obedience to their God; men to whom the miserable 
time-serving, party-serving policy, which is so much in 
vogue, is an abomination. England has seen very 
lately, in her Commons’ House of Parliament, one 
Christian statesman relinquish the highest honour 
which his country could bestow rather than be untrue 
to his conscience, even in what to other men less 
scrupulous seemed matter of policy rather than matter 
of principle. But he would not bow in the house of 
Rimmon that he might sit on the woolsack as Lord 
High Chancellor of England. I do not think we can 
hold high enough such integrity as this. For I am 
sure we need such examples. Political integrity is not 
a common thing; adherence to principle is not a com- 
mon thing. Men do yield, and constantly yield, even 
on questions of principle. They make compromises 
with their conscience for reasons which it ought to cost 
them a blush to avow. They do bow in the house of 
Rimmon, but they dare not say with Naaman—for they 
H 
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know it would be a mockery to say it—“The Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing.” 

I say, then, we may excuse Naaman, but we ought 
not to excuse ourselves. We may excuse Naaman, for 
he was a heathen, but we cannot pretend as Christians 
to make his plea ours, or to justify our conduct by his. 

But another and different question is suggested to us 
by this history. How far is Hlisha’s conduct a guide 
for those who go as missionaries to the heathen now ? 
Would a like concession to the weakness of new converts 
supposing it to have been a concession—be justifiable 
still? Might the missionary say to any Naaman now 
who should excuse himself in terms like these, “Go in 
peace?” What line of conduct is he to pursue, what 
demands is he to make of those, who having embraced 
Christianity, are nevertheless compelled to live still, it 
may be, in heathen homes, and certainly among heathen 
friends and relations? Happily, the New Testament 
helps us to answer these questions. St. Paul had to 
give his decision in cases not very dissimilar. And the 
rule he laid down was in a word this : Let the majesty 
of conscience have due reverence. You are bound to 
have regard to your own conscience, you are bound to 
respect the conscience of others. For instance: a Chris- 
tian, if invited by a heathen friend to an entertainment, 
was at liberty to go, and ask no question as to whether 
the meat of which he partook had been offered in sacri- 
fice to an idol.* It was better not to raise the question. 


* 1 Cor. x. 27, 
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Tt was an unnecessary scrupulosity which could do no 
good to the man himself or to others, But it was a 
very different thing if a Christian were seen sitting down 
to a banquet in the idol’s temple. That was a public 
act. His own conscience indeed might not condemn 
him. He might say to himself, “An idol js nothing in 
the world,”* He might eat the meat as common meat, 
and attach no religious significance to the act, but 
nevertheless others would not so Judge. “There is not 
in every man that knowledge,” says the Apostle. The 
heathen with whom he associated might think that 
Christianity after all was but one among many religions, 
not the one absolutely true religion. And the weak 
Christian brother might have his conscience wounded - 
“For if any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at 
meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of 
him which is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered unto idols? And through thy know- 
ledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
died?” + Here we have the broad principle of truth and 
charity laid down which Elisha had not the knowledge, 
even if he had the courage, to lay down, 

But these words reveal to us a wholly different phase 
of thought and feeling from that which is suggested by 
the history of Naaman. We are in a new world. 
Naaman had no “ weak brother ” to be offended by his 
conduct. He was not one of a number of converts = he 


* 1 Cor. vii. 4, T 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11, 
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was alone: his example could spread but a very little 
way. To tell him of a weak brother perishing would 
have been to have anticipated centuries of knowledge. 
And then the mighty motive, the overpowering motive, 
« for whom Christ died,” Naaman knew nothing of this. 
Naaman had not heard, Elisha had not heard of One, 
who being in the form of God, emptied himself, and 
took on Him the form of a slave, and the fashion of man, 
and humbled himself to death, even the death of the 
cross, that He might save sinners ; that He might save 
them from their sinful selves ; that He might draw them 
by the mighty constraining power of his love to Himself ; 
that He might breathe into them something of his own 
spirit of self-sacrifice ; that he might teach them to take 
up their cross daily and follow Him; yea, and lose their 
very lives for his sake and the Gospel’s. 

But this is the very message with which the Christian 
missionary is charged. This is the very lesson which 
the heathen has to learn at his lips. And therefore it 
is plain that no Christian missionary now could answer 
the man who came in the spirit of Naaman, “Go in 


peace.” 


Two practical lessons seem to follow immediately 
from this subject :— 

1. The first is, not to judge others by ourselves. 

2. The second is, not to excuse ourselves by others. 

1. We have seen plainly how unreasonable it would 
be to judge Naaman or Elisha by a Christian standard. 
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This would be to ante-date God’s teaching of the world. 
Men must be judged according to that which they have, 
and not according to that which they have not. 

And, my brethren, the principle may be much further 
extended. We are all far too apt to insist upon one 
rule and one measure of the Christian life. We are all - 
far too apt to require that our experience must be the 
experience of others. We forget that God has different 
methods of guiding and teaching his children. We 
forget that He does not vouchsafe to all the same know- 
ledge, nor chasten all by the same discipline, nor lead 
all by the same way, nor lay the same cross upon all. 
There were “ times of ignorance which God winked at.” 
There were sins which He passed by in his forbearance. 
We surely then should be ready to make allowance for 
the want of knowledge, and the want of courage, and 
the want of consistency in others, and especially of those 
whose privileges have been far less than our own. We 
should not be hasty to put upon them a yoke which they 
cannot bear. Meddling friends and meddling ministers of 
religion very often do mischief. They want discrimination, 
they want gentleness, and tenderness, and consideration of 
circumstances. They have zeal, but it is not according 
to knowledge; much less have they love with all deli- 
cate tact,* such as St. Paul enjoins. They have the 
same rule for all. And hence they use the “bit and 
bridle,’ where they ought rather to “guide with the 


* ty raop aicOjou, Phil. i. 9, 
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eye.” * They involve weak converts in the sophistical 
meshes of a casuistry which perplexes their souls. 
They force them all with rude hand in one direction, 
instead of leaving them to the invigorating air and 
the free sunshine of God, to grow up as plants in his 
garden. 

2. But as we must not judge others by ourselves, so 
on the other hand, we must not excuse ourselves by 
others. If we are to have compassion on the weak and 
the ignorant, we are not to have compassion upon our- 
selves. God has called us to the knowledge of his Son, 
and we have “an unction from the Holy One,’ and we 
cannot pretend ignorance for our weakness and incon- 
sistency and want of godly sincerity. That is the last 
plea which will avail us. If we are bowing in the house 
of Rimmon whilst we call Christ Lord, if we are trying 
to serve God and Mammon, we are without excuse. We 
are fighting against conscience. We are not dealing 
uprightly with God. We are not seeking light from 
heaven with the earnest desire to walk in the light. We 
have not the whole heart which makes sacrifice not only 
a duty but a joy. He who has really set himself to 
serve Christ knows that he cannot serve two masters, 
He will not wish to do it. He will not weave meshes 
for his conscience by the attempt. His prayer will be, 
Lord, give me a sincere heart, an honest heart. Teach 


me to have no reserve, no subterfuge. Never suffer me 


* Ps. xxxii, 89} 
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to stain the purity of conscience. Keep me ever near 
thy side. Let me walk in the light of thy countenance, 
for in thy light I shall see light. If others turn aside, 
if others make excuses for cowardice or neglect of duty, 
let me not be led astray. Let not worldly rank, or 
wealth, or friends make me ashamed of thee. At all 
times, in all companies, let me wear thy cross upon my 
breast. Let me confess myself thy soldier. Let me 
never bow in the house of Rimmon. And if I would 
so bow, let me never hear from my own heart, or from 
others, the answer, “Go in peace.” 


Vil. 
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Purirrrans iii. 13, 14. 

“ Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

HE Apostle Paul wrote the letter in which these 
words occur from his prison in Rome. You might 
have naturally looked, under such circumstances, for 
some trace of despondency, if not for some trace of 
fretfulness. That brave soldier of Jesus Christ is no 
longer able to fight his Master’s battles. That zealous 
missionary of the cross is compelled to suspend his 
work. If he preaches, it must be to the soldier who 
guards him, or to the few friends who are allowed to 
visit him. He cannot sail from coast to coast, he can- 
not preach Christ from city to city. But he is engaged 
in a work for his Master no less important—may we 
not say more important ?—when he writes such a letter 
as this. Great as St. Paul’s activity was, great as the 
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work he did by his preaching, is it not nevertheless 
true that he did a greater work by his letters? for by 
them, “he being dead, yet speaketh.” And is there any 
letter more precious than this to the Philippians—a 
letter which, humanly speaking, we should never have 
had but for his confinement in his prison at Rome ? 
How rich the letter is in Christian experience, how full 
it is of hope, how it sparkles and runs over with joy. 
Not a word in it savours of prison-gloom. It is radiant 
with a sense of freedom and blessedness. You never 
could have supposed it was a prisoner ; you must have 
supposed, if you had not known to the contrary, that 
it was a man in a full career of active, unfettered use- 
fulness who wrote such words as these: “Forgetting 
the things behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize.” 

“Forgetting the things which are behind and reach- 
ing forwards.” What a full deep chord do such words 
strike in every heart! How many of us are looking 
forward, full of eager anticipation, of schemes formed 
never to be realized, of hopes raised never to be 
gratified ! How many would but too gladly forget. the 
past, its bitter regrets, its piercing memories, its un- 
availing remorse! How many would give the world 
if they could forget, or live over again the year which 
has just passed away! How many think the year on 
which they have just entered is the brightest, the richest 
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in the blossom of promise, of all that they have known ! 
At such a time we all instinctively look back, and we 
all instinctively look forward—the old look back chiefly, 
the young look forward. Yet something of mingled 
retrospect and prospect is to be found in all of us. And 
the question for each of us is not merely, What has 
been my past? What will be my future ?—none but 
God can answer the last question—but, Can I read the 
past with Christian eyes? Can I look forward to the 
future with Christian hope? St. Paul tells us in the 
text what our attitude should be both as regards 
the past and as regards the future. We are to forget 
the things behind, we are to reach forward to the 
things before. But, my friends, what are the things 
behind, what are the things before? Are we to forget 
all that is behind? Is the past life to be blotted out 
from our remembrance? That is clearly not St. Paul’s 
meaning. There are some things which we are not to 
forget. 

I. And, first, we are not to forget to recognise God’s 
hand in history, whether it be national history, or 
whether it be the history of our own individual lives. 

1, The newspapers of a week ago gave us a summary 
of the past year, It has been in the world of politics 
a memorable year. The map of Europe has been 
changed, a throne has been lost, an empire has been 
shattered. And more wonderful even than this, a tem- 


poral sovereign occupies the city which for centuries 
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has been the seat of the most tremendous spiritual 
despotism the world has known. The most ancient and 
the most oppressive of all tyrannies has been forced to 
yield to the moral power and majesty of the emancipated 
intellect of a people. When the year opened, two mighty 
nations were still in the agony of conflict; the soil of 
France was trampled by the feet of invading armies, 
and the most beautiful city in the world was hemmed 
in and girt about by a victorious foe; fire and sword 
had done their work of devastation ; there was famine 
within the city, and the alien soldier without. At last 
that proud nation was forced into humiliating submis- 
sion. The German entered her gates, and dictated 
the terms of peace to vanquished and prostrate France. 
And yet, before the armies of the conqueror had left 
her soil, there rose up internecine strife among her 
sons. Frenchmen armed themselves against French- 
men, and in the madness of their fury wrought more 
terrible desolation, more wasting ruin in their capital 
than ever had been wrought by the cannon of the 
enemy. I say we ought not to forget these memorable 
facts of history abroad. It is surprising how fast we 
do forget them. The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
the struggles between Italy and Austria, and between 
Austria and Prussia, the terrible fratricidal strife in 
America—wars that have not only been fearful. in 
slaughter, but which have changed the boundaries of 
nations, all crowded within the last few years,—who re- 
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members them now with any clear or vivid remembrance? 
And yet we ought to see in all these crises of history 
the visible footsteps of God. And there is one lesson 
plainly taught us by the history of the two contending 
nations, the end of whose struggle the last year wit- 
nessed—that vanity, and thoughtlessness, and. selfish 
luxury, and profligacy, and irreligion are national weak- 
ness; that greatness and strength are with those to 
whom morality, the purity of domestic life, and the 
honour of God are dear. That is one of the things 
we are not to forget. That lesson ought to be graven 
deep upon the national heart. And ought we to forget 
the bitter sorrows and sufferings which the war has 
occasioned 2? Ought we, after having given of our sub- 
stance to alleviate the overwhelming misery, to fall 
back upon our pillow of ease unmindful of the widow 
and the orphan? Should we not sometimes offer 
a prayer still for them in their loneliness? Do we 
imagine that because we see them not there are not 
those for whom the world can never again be bright, who 
must go softly all their years in the bitterness of their 
soul? We ought not to forget them. And we ought 
not to forget our own national blessings, the peace and 
safety and prosperity with which God has crowned us. 
But above all we have to thank Him for that signal 
proof of his goodness to us as a nation so lately vouch- 
safed, and for which this day in every church throughout 


- the land we have been pouring out our thanksgivings. 
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It is but a few short weeks that our fears were excited 
to the utmost. The Hope of the Nation was lying on 
his sick-bed, as we then thought, never to be restored 
to us. We have not forgotten how the heart of the 
nation was bowed as the heart of one man. We have 
not forgotten the intense and eager excitement with 
which through the length and breadth of the land men 
watched for the tidings flashed to them by the tele- 
graphic wires. With what sinking hearts we read the 
bulletins which seemed to forbid us to hope! With 
what thankful hearts we hailed the first symptoms of 
recovery! Shall we ever forget that lesson? Shall 
we ever forget how God answered the devout and 
earnest supplications of a nation interceding with Him 
for the heir to the throne? Shall we ever forget the 
glorious lesson of sympathy which that sickness taught 
us ; how it knit together in one holy bond of love the 
Queen on her throne with every class and condition of 
her subjects? Shall we ever forget the noble example of 
the First Lady in the land and the beautiful, unaffected, 
touching piety of her who is so well worthy to be the 
wife of the Prince? Will these things become to us 
speedily as a tale that is told? Shall we, as the years 
go on, grow colder in our loyalty, less earnest in our 
sympathy, more unmindful of the true welfare of our 
nation, less devout and less united as a nation before 
the Throne of Grace? Will loyalty die, and ancient 
faith and honour and belief in God, and in the efficacy 
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of prayer, become words which have lost their mean- 
ing? God grant that we may not, as a people, forget 
his work for us in history. For when that shall come 
to pass, and not till then, shall we be degraded in the 
rank of nations, Our statesmen may be weak and our 
enemies may be strong, compassing us about, but so 
long as we cherish a national faith, a national recogni- 
tion of God, so long we may be sure that He will guide 
and bless us, and discomfit our enemies on every side, 
When we forget Him, then the star of England will set, 
and the horn of her glory will be defiled in the dust. 

2, But again, there is something we are not to 
forget in our own individual history. We are not to 
forget God’s mercies to us. There is nothing we are 
so apt to forget. How often do the holy Psalmists stir 
up their own souls, and those of others, to remember 
God’s wonders in the past; to meditate on all his 
doings, there to find motive for devout thankfulness ? 
Aud there is not one of us who, looking back upon the 
past year, and all the former years of our lives, but 
must confess that He has not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. We 
may have had many sorrows, many disappointments, 
losses perhaps, sicknesses, bereavements, but neverthe- 
less mercy has rejoiced against Judgment. And when 
we look into our own lives and see how greatly we 
have sinned ; when we remember our repeated ingrati- 
tude, perverseness, and rebellion ; when we see, as some 
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of us perhaps may see, how, here and there, some great 
sin has cast its black shadow on our hearts and lives, 
and how many sins which seemed less, and of which 
we took scarcely any notice, have nevertheless defeated 
in us God’s good purpose of grace, must we not wonder 
at his long-suffering and forbearance? And when we 
remember how He has fed and clothed and sustained 
us, how He has given us every blessing we enjoy— 
home, and kindred, and friends—how He has guided 
and kept us—kept us from dangers, and sheltered us 
from temptations, and defended us from enemies—may 
we not well say, Bless the Lord, O my soul; bless the 
Lord, and forget not all his benefits! These are “ things 
which are behind” which we are not to forget. 

II. But what things are we to forget ? 

1. First, I answer, all those failures or mistakes in 
the past which we cannot now retrieve. There is 
nothing on earth so vain as mere regret; there is 
nothing so likely to lame us in running the Christian 
race. There are persons who waste half their lives in 
looking back, in deploring past mistakes, in lamenting 
over the irreparable. They see, or they fancy they see, 
how this error might have been avoided, how that 
golden opportunity might have been seized ; and then, 
instead of saying to themselves, “God give me grace to 
be wiser for the future,’ they torment themselves with 
the thought of all that might have been if they had 
been wiser in the past. With a little more foresight, 
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they say, we might have escaped temptations which 
have mastered us; with a little more tact, we might 
have conciliated friends ; with a little more temper, we 
might have succeeded better in life; with a little more 
energy, a little more self-denial, we might have won 
position, reputation, wealth, occupying a place of honour 
in the eyes of the world: we have flung away our 
opportunities, and now we cannot retrieve them. The 
very thought makes it impossible to retrieve them. 
Wasted time, wasted powers, wasted means—all these 
things are indeed lamentable, for all these things we 
must give an account; but sighing over them will not 
bring them back. We want courage, we want heart 
for work in the present, and hope for the future. 
And whilst the remembrance of past errors and past 
failures may be suffered to make us humble and watch- 
ful, it must not be suffered to weaken and discourage. 
Rather let us gird up the loins of our mind, be patient, 
and hope to the end. Let us feel that every moment 
of life that God still gives us, He gives us for renewed 
active devotion to his service. 

2. Forget past sin. Yes; I am not afraid to say it. 
There is a sense indeed in which we may well re- 
member it. We may remember it to keep us humble, 
watchful, circumspect ; that we may guard against 
temptation, that we may avoid occasions of falling—the 
person, the place, the society, which led us into sin. 


Knowing our weak point may be a safeguard to us. 
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But we must not dwell upon past sin so as to brood 
over it, to call it up again with all its particular circum- 
stances, to linger over it. This is an unhealthy state 
of mind. There are persons of a morbid physical 
temperament who like to fancy themselves ill, that: they 
may be always sending for the physician; and there 
are persons of a morbid spiritual temperament, who are 
always fretting over their spiritual maladies. This may 
lead to fresh acts of sin, or it may kill us with remorse. 
I am not saying, think lightly of sin. It is an awful 
thing ; for it is the death of the soul, and separation 
from God. But I do say, if it is past, if you are 
resolved to forsake it by God's grace, if you desire 
henceforth to turn to Him, then, in the name of 
Jésus Christ, forget it. Brooding over it will only 
paralyse your energies for doing Christ's work. And 
He calls on every forgiven sinner to do his work. And 
therefore it is that the Gospel comes to us, to the very 
guiltiest at the outset, with the glad tidings of pardon. 
God says he has forgotten our sins. God says, “Their 
sins and their iniquities I will remember no more.” 
God says, “I have blotted out thy transgressions as a 
cloud, and thine iniquities as a thick cloud: return 
unto me, for I have redeemed thee.” Why should we 
remember what God has forgotten? The prophet, 
when he hears these glad tidings of forgiving love, 
bursts forth into the joyful exclamation, “Sing, O ye 
heavens, for the Lord hath done it: shout for joy, O 
I 
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lower parts of the earth!” And that, dear brethren, 
should be our frame of spirit too, a joyful, hopeful, for- 
ward spirit ; a spirit that shouts for gladness ; a spirit 
full of hope for the future, not of remorseful self-con- 
demnation and regret for the past. When Christ Jesus 
says to any of us, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” He also 
says, “Go and sin no more.” 

3. But chiefly when St. Paul speaks of forgetting 
the things that are past, he means past progress in 
Christian grace. There are many Christians who 
complain that they can see in themselves no signs of 
progress. They look back upon a past year, or past 
years, and they say, “I stand still, or I am going back. 
I fear I am going back ; for there were times when I 
seemed nearer to God than I do now. There was a 
season when my heart was full of love to Him, when I 
found in communion with Him my chief satisfaction, 
my first delight. What am I now? What is the 
record of my experience? Oh, that I were as in the 
days that are past! Oh, that 1 were as earnest, as 
humble, as prayerful, as watchful as I was then !” 

Now, remember, you do not live by analysing life, 
you do not grow by reckoning your growth. Health 
and healthful activity are the best signs of life. How 
do you measure the vitality of the fruit-tree? Not 
by the tallness of the shoots it makes in the year, not 
by the visible signs of growth, but by the fulness of 
the blossoms and the maturity of the fruit. And the 
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Christian life is not to be measured so much by feelings 
and emotions and experiences, which ever change, 
which may be affected even by so capricious a thing as 
the weather, but by enlarged activity for God, greater 
devotion to his service. And I say, further, that 
just in proportion as you are really advancing, really 
pursuing, really seeking to attain, the more conscious 
you will be of your distance, the more ready to 
exclaim with the great Apostle, “ Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect.” St. 
Paul, likening the Christian life to a race-course, tells 
you that the way to make progress, the way to win the 
race, and receive the prize, is not by turning your head 
round to see how far you are from the starting-post, 
but by looking forward, stretching every sinew that you 
may reach the goal. Let your eye be fixed on that: 
measure the distance which lies before you, not that 
which you have already traversed. 

II. As we are not to look back, so we are to look 
onward. “ Reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” Let this be our motto for the coming year. We 
all like to look forward. Especially those of us who are 
still young are forming all sorts of schemes of happiness 
or advancement for the year on which they have entered. 
And even those who are in middle life are looking on— 
on for this world, if not on for the next. God has given 
us this spirit of hope. He has filled us with yearning 
for the future, and for something higher and vaster than 
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we possess. | The great German poet, in one of his most 
famous works, draws a striking picture, in which he 
shows us the hero of his poem standing and gazing on 
the setting sun. And as he watches the slowly sinking 
orb, he longs for wings to follow it in its course. He 
longs— 
“To drink its everlasting light, 
The day before him, and, behind, the night.” 
But he feels that the body has no wings to accompany 
the spirit’s flight. And yet he says it is implanted in 
each of us by nature to strive upwards and to strive for- 
ward. We never hear the lark singing in heaven, we 
never watch the soaring of the eagle toward the sun, we 
never see the crane winging her homeward flight, but 
( we long for the same glorious heavenward freedom.” 
Yes, brethren, it is native to man to press forward. 
But there is only one way open to us in which we shall 
find satisfaction, and that is the Apostle’s way—the race 
set before us, the way of Christ. The Apostle ran in 
that way. How? How did he press forward to the 
mark? For the prize. | The abark, that was to be like 
Christ ; the prize, that was to be for ever happy with 
Christ. We all desire the prize ; we all hope when this 
world fades from us, to enter into eternal joy ; we all 
hope to be in heaven at last, with crowns on our heads, 
and palms in our hands, and the song of the Redeemed 


on our lips. But we are all pressing forward, each one 
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on his own way, one on the way of Pride, another on 
the way of Ambition, another on the way of Pleasure, 
another on the way of Covetousness, all on the way of 
Selfishness. But there is but one road by which we can 
attain unto it, the road of likeness to Christ. -Lét—us 
be determined, by God’s grace, that we will walk on 
that road through the coming year. Let..it’be our one 
object, let us pray and strive that we-tnay be made like 
Him; like Him in his gentlenéss, his meekness, his 
purity, his truth, his self-denial, his self-forgetfulness ; 
hike Him in all-the manifold graces of his perfect 
character, Like Christ! in what one word shall we 
sum up that likeness? I answer in his unselfishness. 
Jesus Christ was the one absolutely unselfish being; and 
if we would be like Him, we must learn to put off self, 
to crucify self, to annihilate self, to lose self in Him. ey 
Let us not refuse his yoke. Let us be willing to be one 
with Him in his sufferings, that we may be one with 
Him in his glory. So says the Apostle: “Being made 
conformable to his sufferings, if that by any means I 
might attain to the resurrection from the dead.” 

Lastly, if we would really look onwards, then we 
must also look upwards. The prize is of the high or 
heavenly calling of God. And we cannot achieve per- 
fection in our own strength, we cannot put off past sins 
and failings and infirmities, except in the strength of 
God. We must look ever to Him for the grace we 
need. The cross of Christ and the resurrection of 
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Christ ; through these we must look for perfection, to 
these we must be conformed. But his Spirit must work 
in us both to will and to do; and that Spirit is given 
in answer to fervent, believing, persevering prayer. 

In this spirit let us enter upon the year. “ Upwards 
and onwards,” let this be our motto—onward, because 
upwards. Forget the past. “Let the dead past bury its 
dead.” All the sins, and infirmities, and errors of the 
past—ay, and all past grudges, and past animosities, 
that we may have cherished against any one, let us 
pray of God that they may be put away and rooted out 
for ever in each one of us. God gives us a new oppor- 
tunity of serving Him. Let us each say, I will, by 
God’s grace, begin life anew. From this day forth I 
will serve Him, not sin, not myself. I will press for- 
ward to the mark—for the prize. And if we would 
make this resolution, let us begin this very night, in a 
spirit of thankfulness and a spirit of self-sacrifice. I 
plead with you this night for a Society whose claims 
have often been urged upon you, and one which deserves 
your support, and I plead with you under circumstances 
of deep and peculiar interest. This day we have been 
invited to join in a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for his great goodness to us as a nation in sparing 
the life of our Prince. If we have been earnest in the 
expression of that thanksgiving with our lips, we shall 
desire also to show our thankfulness in some practical 
way. We shall rejoice that God gives us the oppor- 
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tunity of making to Him a thank-offering, of giving to 
Him and to our Lord something more than a common 
gift. At another time we may have contented our- 
selves with putting our customary contribution into the 
plate. To-day we shall feel, I trust, that we ought to 
do more, that we should give some special gift in 
remembrance of the special mercy. It is a national 
mercy which has been vouchsafed, and I ask you to sup- 
port a society which is engaged in conferring a national 
blessing. The Church Pastoral Aid Society provides 
clergymen to do Christ’s work in the poor and neglected 
districts of our country. It sends shepherds to seek 
out the wandering sheep, and to bring them into the 
fold of Christ. It sends ministers of Christ, with his 
love in their hearts, and his word of grace on their lips, 
to draw sinners to Him. It helps clergymen who are 
burdened and overtasked with the work of large parishes, 
and who have but small means, by providing them with 
earnest and faithful fellow-labourers. My dear friends, 
I feel sure that you will heartily respond to the appeal 
now made to you. Forget self, and thoughts of 
self. Think only of the opportunity God gives you. 
Think each one of you of your special mercies ; think of 
the national mercy so recently vouchsafed ; think of the 
greatness of the Society’s work ; think of the preciousness 
of souls ; think, above all, of the love of your Lord, who 
laid down his life for you, and remember He says to each 
of us, “This did I for thee ; what doest thou for me?” 
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Acts xx. 32. 


“« And now, brethren, I commend you to God and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified.” 


JUDE, 20, 21. 


“ But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy faith, praying in 
the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 


ie figure employed in these passages is a figure 
which may be said to be characteristic of the 
vocabulary of Christianity. We all use it, and use 
it frequently, without distinctly recollecting that we 
are employing a figure. We all speak of edification, 
of the edification of the believer, of the edification 
of the Church, and almost forget that we are speak- 
ing, not of some transient effect of written or spoken 
words, but of that which implies effort, and labour, and 
time for its accomplishment. To edify is to build, and 
to build is a laborious task, and very often a slow task. 
The stones must be dug from the quarry. They must 
be brought to their place. They must be hewn into 
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shapeliness, and fitted with nicest skill into their several 
positions. They must be made to subserve the design 
of the builder, whether for the strength or the beauty 
of the building. And the builder himself must have 
his plan. He must work by method and in order, and 
above all his foundation must be deep and broad and 
strong, if the superstructure is to be secure. This is 
true equally of the work of the spiritual builder, 
whether he be the builder of himself or the builder of 
others. Our Lord uses the figure of each man’s own 
life. He tells us that we have each of us a house to 
rear, and he bids us see to it that we build on the true 
foundation. He warns us that the man who hears his 
sayings and does them not, builds a house on the sand, 
to be swept away by the winds and the waves. He 
teaches us that he who heareth and doeth, he who 
does not merely call Christ Lord, but renders him a 
loving obedience, he, that is, who exercises care and 
forethought, and self-denial, and effort in following 
Christ, is building on a rock a house which no tempests 
can ever shake, an edifice which is reared for eternity. 
Similarly, St. Jude, addressing Christian believers, 
exhorts them to build their spiritual life on the true 
foundation. “But ye beloved, building up yourselves 
in your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 
keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 

But St. Paul uses the figure differently. He employs 
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it not in reference to the welfare of the individual but 
to the welfare of the Church. | In his eyes the whole 
Christian Church is a building, a temple of God, in 
which all believers are lively stones, and to the rearing 
of which many builders contribute. In his language 
the builders are not all Christians, but rather Christian 
ministers. The builder is the teacher. The instru- 
ment with which he builds is his doctrine; the 
foundation on which he builds is Christ. It is this 
use which the Apostle makes of the figure in a 
memorable passage in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which he rebukes with so much earnest- 
ness and so much solemnity the party-spirit of the 
Corinthian Church. The Corinthians had erected their 
ministers into party-leaders. They were ranging them- 
selves under rival banners, they were tearing and rend- 
ing the Church by their factions ; and they were forget- 
ting that the Church was not the Church of Paul, or 
Apollos, or Kephas, but the Church of Christ. “Was 
Paul crucified for you?” he asks; “or were ye baptized 
into the name of Paul?” Ye are not Paul’s field of 
tillage, ye are not Apollos’ building. “Ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s building.” Paul and Apollos 
and Kephas are but servants of God, builders whom the 
Great Architect employs, and through whose instrumen- 
tality the glorious fabric of the Church is raised. “I,” 
he says, “according to the grace of God which was 
given unto me, as a wise master-builder, have laid the 
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foundation, and another buildeth thereon.” He had 
been the first builder of the Corinthian Church. Other 
teachers had followed him. But the question, the 
solemn question for them was not who the teachers were, 
but what was the nature of their teaching. Paul and 
Apollos and Kephas were nothing, but the teaching of 
Paul and Apollos and Kephas was of vital importance. 
Tt was of importance whether the one true foundation 
were laid. It was of importance whether on that 
foundation a superstructure were raised of gold and 
silver and precious stones, or one of wood and hay and 
stubble. It was of importance whether Christ were 
preached, and souls brought to Christ. It was of im- 
portance whether such a full exhibition were made of 
all parts of Christian truth, each in its due proportion, 
that Christian men were saved. It was of importance 
not only that the builder himself should be saved in 
the fire, but that his work should be such as would 
endure that awful and searching test, that it might abide 
when the day should dawn, whose dawning should 
be revealed in a flood of fire. 

It was thus that St. Paul regarded the work of the 
Christian minister. He held it to be an awful work, a 
responsible work, a work which might prove a failure 
even where the builder himself was in earnest. 

But as St. Paul felt then that the work after all was 
God’s work, that the wisest builder and the truest 
builder was only an instrument in his hands, so it is 
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the same truth which he evidently rests upon in this 
his address to the Ephesian Presbyters. He had built 
them, they were to build others. But it was God who 
was the great Master-Builder. ‘I commend you to 
Him who is able to build you up.” Thus, then, we 
see that all Christian ministers are builders of Christ’s 
Church ; that each Christian man builds himself; but 
that both the one and the other carry on their work 
only in the power of Him who builds all things, even 
God. 

I have felt, my brethren, that I could not find 
words more suitable than these words of St. Paul 
and St. Jude upon which to address to you the 
last exhortation which I shall ever address to you 
from this pulpit. They are taken, as you know, from 
St. Paul’s farewell to the elders of Ephesus when 
they met him at Miletus. He reminds them of what 
his ministry had been among them. He warns them 
of the danger to which they would be exposed. He 
tells them that they shall see his face no more. He 
commends them to God and to the word of his grace, as 
one who could keep and shield them and give them 
their heavenly inheritance when he should be removed. 
There are words here which I need scarcely say I do not 
presume to claim for myself. I do not presume to say 
that “I have kept back nothing that was profitable unto 
you,” or that “TI have not shunned to declare unto you 
the whole counsel of God.” I believe I can with an 
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honest and true heart say that I have desired to keep 
back nothing that was profitable unto you, that I have 
desired to declare unto you the whole counsel of God. 

How far God has made use of me in building up 
those whom he has here committed to my teaching I 
cannot tell. I judge not mine own self; He that 
judgeth me is the Lord, and the last day alone shall 
show whether my work abides or not. May God be 
merciful to my many imperfections, and forgive, for his 
dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake, all that has been defective 
either in my teaching or in my example. 

But I wish rather now to speak of you, and to leave 
with you some parting counsels. I would rather now 
direct your thoughts, first, to the building up of your- 
selves, through the mighty hand of God resting upon 
you here; and then to the building up through you of 
his Church, when you have left this College and are 
sent to do his work in his temple. 

1. And first, if I commend you to God and to the 
word of his grace, which is able to build you up, I 
would have you see to it that the building is going 
on within you—I would have you recollect that Fthis 4 
edifice is not raised except through your co-operation. 

« Building up yourslves-in yous most holy thang 
in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselyes.in-thie 1 Tove of God, 
ong ue the meray of or ‘Lord Jesus Christ unto 

afte?" ethortation-ofBtedude. God does 
not work in us except as we work together with Him. 
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He works in us by all the various instrumentalities 
which He employs; but He expects us to turn them to 
profitable use. We are not built as the dull stone and 
timber are built, passive in the hands of the mason 
and the carpenter. We have reasonable wills, we have 
the power of self-government, we can yield to or we 
can resist the influences which are brought to bear 
upon us. The hammer and the chisel may carve the 
rock of stone, but no graving-tool can carve a human 
heart into the grace of the perfection which is in Jesus 
Christ. No teaching of the wisest teacher can of itself 
accomplish this transformation. The teacher may do 
much, no doubt. He may wield with skill and with 
energy the instrument which God has put in his hand. 
The truth may be powerful in his lips. He may warn, 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suffermg and doctrine. 
He may so preach Christ crucified for our sins and 
raised again for our justification that he may stir and 
move the wayward heart. He may use every motive 
which can touch the secret springs of action. He may 
speak with power of the love of Christ: he may per- 
suade men by the terrors of the Lord. But, neverthe- 
less, when all these agencies have been brought to 
bear, the living rational soul must do its part. And 
it is this that I desire to impress upon you. I want 
you, each one of you, to set yourselves here with reso- 
lute will to raise the edifice of your own spiritual 
character. I exhort you to build on the one founda- 
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tion, Jesus Christ, to build yourselves wp on your most 
holy faith. I exhort you above all things to cling to 
Him, to make Him the only object of your trust, and 
not only at the first beginning, but at every step, to 
build with a reference to Him. His life, his character, 
is to be the pattern of your building; you are to be 
built up and to grow up in all things into Him who is 
the head. But I want you also, each one, to feel the 
importance of your making diligent use here of the 
varied means of edification which we put within your 
reach. Recollect that all the teaching you have here 
aims at and tends to building you up... It is not only 
directly religious teaching which does this. It is all 
instruction which tends to your intellectual or to your 
moral culture. It is all which tends to give you a 
clearer view of principles, a firmer grasp of truth, a 
more comprehensive view of the relations between 
secular and spiritual knowledge. Do not then make 
light of any source of information. Do not disregard 
any truth. It may all be turned to profitable account. 
It may all help to mould the character, to clear the 
inner vision, to give solidity to the judgment and 
stability to the life. But then you must use it with 
this view. You must remember that God gives it you, 
not that you may merely furnish your intellect while 
your heart remains cold and your life barren, but that 
it may be wrought into the whole texture of your being 
as a reasonable being whose purpose and whose end is to 
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glorify God. But again I say, remember above all things 
that Christ Jesus is the one foundation—his person as 
God and man, his work of atonement, his risen life—that 
on these your life must be built if it is to be built to any 
purpose, or rise to any grandeur or any completeness. 
(a 2. In the next place, remember that it is a slow 
work, a gradual work. You cannot build yourselves up 


in a day, you cannot come to maturity at once. 


work begun here must be the continued wor 


life. Do not think you have attai to all the 


knowledge you need, when xourhiive Foacine! to enough 
to pass your examinations and to leave this College : 

the work is bet’ barely begun. You have scarcely laid 
the Jpettdation, whether of piel eos) or of are, 


s seceeaeae ee Have you ever seen the 
sculptor at work on the block of marble or of stone ? 
Have you seen first the rough outline given, the almost 
shapeless shape of that which is afterwards to be the 
glory of the palace or the temple? And then have you 
watched the careful, patient strokes of the chisel which 
bring out the beautiful design, and then the repeated 
and delicate touches, so fine, so elaborate, so careful, 
by which at last the whole stands revealed in its mar- 
vellous grace and beauty? It is an image of the 
Christian life. To build up that life is always a hard 
work, always a trying work, always a work full of 


difficulty, always a work requiring much patience. 
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There will be many disappointments, many delays, 
many failures even, before it can be completed ; but 
certainly it will be a slow work, as all that is most 
excellent in God’s world comes slowly to maturity. If 
is the law of God’s own working. He did not build 
the world in one day but in six. Through long ages 
He was preparing this globe to be the abode of man. 
‘Through long ages He was preparing man for the first 
coming of his Son. Through long ages He is preparing 
his Church for the second coming of her Lord. And 
the Christian life repeats in a miniature the same law. 
Little by little, year after year, by touches scarcely 
discernible, it is growing to perfection. Sudden efforts, 
hasty efforts, spasmodic efforts, are not characteristic of 
the true builder for eternity. His labour is secret, it 
may be, but it is unremitting, it is continuous. If you 
would seek the image of his life, seek it not in the 
angry volcanc thrown up out of the sea, only to be 
Swept away again and swallowed up by the rising 
waters. Seek it rather in the coral island, slowly built 
up through long years beneath and in the very midst 
of the waves, whose foundations are laid deep as 
those of the round world itself, and which rising ever 
upwards emerges at length above the waves, and is 
covered with verdure, and beauty, and fruitfulness. 

3. But as it is a slow work and a weary work, so 
would it be a work which must only end in failure, if 
we engaged it in our own strength. We are to build, 
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but it is God and the word of his grace who build also. 
It is the life of his Spirit which gives us strength. It 
is He who worketh in us to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure. “ Without me,” He tells us, “ye can do 
nothing.” Apart from Him we shall build on the sand, 
and our building will be the laughing-stock of all 
beholders. Try for a single day to build in your own 
strength. ‘Try to form and to carry out good resolu- 
tions. Try to exercise self-denial ; try to read the Scrip- 
tures; try to pray; try to crucify some lust; try to 
overcome some besetting temptation; try to practise 
some virtue, and if you try to do any of these things 
in your own strength, you will fail miserably. Try to 
do all these things. Try with all your heart to fulfil in 
everything God’s holy will) But remember it is his 
grace which must go before you that you may have a 
good will, and work with you when you have that good 
\ will. And oh, lean evermore on that heavenly grace. 
Do not lean upon yourselves, your own irresolute reso- 
lutions, your own feeble strength. But lean on Him. 
Look to Him at all times. Day by day, hour by hour, 
entreat of Him that He will carry on his work of 
grace in your souls. Beseech of Him to help you in 
all your efforts after holiness. Beseech of Him to take 
away from you all hardness of heart, all self-will, all 
that can obstruct the entrance of his light. Beseech 
Him not only to open the eyes of your understanding 


that you may know his will, but to purge your corrupt 
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affections that you may love it. Ask of Him that 
whilst you labour as if all depended upon your labour, 
you may labour with the most entire self-abnegation, 
the most complete self-surrender, that you may say, 
with the great Apostle, “Not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.” 

My friends, I can say no more. I had hoped to 
speak to you some words bearing on your future life as 
ministers of Christ, builders of his Church. They 
must remain unspoken now, my strength and my 
heart fail me. I must conclude. And now I bid you 
farewell. True friends, kind and loving hearts, my 
children whom I love in the truth, I must part from 
you very shortly, and many of you, perhaps most of 
you, will see my face again no more. We must part, 
but I shall never forget you ; I shall never cease to 
pray for you; you will always hold a large place in my 
heart. God has called me in his providence to another 
sphere of labour, one in many respects not unlike this; 
but I cannot hope to find anywhere more earnest, more 
attentive pupils, more willing to receive, more grateful 
for the instruction they receive. You have been to me 
more than pupils, you have been friends: you have 
made my labours light by your diligence, your sym- 
pathy, your affection ; you have given me the highest 
reward which any teacher can desire in your thirst after 
knowledge, and your growth, not in that knowledge 
which puffeth up, but in that love which buildeth up. 
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I have never, as you will bear me witness, sought to 
make you my disciples, but the disciples of the truth. 
I have never wished that you should receive anything 
from me because I taught you; but only so far as it 
was in accordance with God’s revelation, to be found in 
or consistent with his Holy Scriptures, and confirmed 
by the witness of his Spirit in your hearts. I have 
desired rather to help you to build yourselves than to 
build you myself, But if any words of mine have 
ever, by God’s grace, been made profitable to you; if 
they have ever helped you in difficulty, or sobered, or 
encouraged, or strengthened you in the path of duty, or 
guided you aright; if they have led you to avoid some 
temptation, or braced you to face some danger; if they 
have ever banished a doubt or soothed a perplexity ; if, 
above all, you have gained through them a firmer grasp 
on the things eternal; if you have a more assured faith 
in God as your Father, in Jesus Christ as your Saviour 
from sin and your ever-loving Friend, in the Holy 
Spirit as the source and fountain of all the lght you 
need and of your true life; if ever either by word or by 
act God has made me a builder of any of you, then let 
me ask you to remember me in time to come, and to 
pray for me that in all things I may know God’s will 
and at all times may be enabled to fulfil it, that so at last 
“an entrance may be abundantly ministered unto me 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ ;” and I, too, will not cease to pray for you, 
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that though parted now we may meet hereafter in that 
world where no shadow is cast on the face of joy, 
because there are no partings of the blessed. I will 
not cease as now, so at all times, to “commend you to — 
God and to the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up and to give you an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified.” ‘Now the God of peace, who 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will, working in you that which is well pleas- 
ing in his sight,” and so building you up, “through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever.” 


IX. 


Preachep in LuanpArr CATHEDRAL, Dec. 19, 1869. 


Acts xv. 28. 


<< Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 


lee is the solemn preamble to the decision of the 

first great council of the Christian Church. The 
whole history of that council, the occasion on which it 
was gathered, the persons of whom it was composed, the 
method of its deliberations, the decision at which it 
arrived, are full of instruction for all ages of the Church. 
Not less so is the solemn conviction which is expressed 
in the words of the text. They who had come together 
—the apostles and elders, with the whole Church, the 
laity as well as the clergy 


had come together claiming 
and assured of the promise of their risen Lord. He 
had said, ere He was taken from them, ‘“‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” His bodily 
presence was removed, but his spiritual presence was to 
remain. Another Comforter was to come, and yet in 
that coming He Himself should be restored to his 
orphan Church. “If I go not away the Comforter, the 
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Advocate, will not come, but if I depart I will send Him 
unto you.” He shall come to be a perpetual teacher, 
the guide of the ignorant, the light of them that sit in 
darkness, the strength of the weak, the everlasting and 
unchangeable counsellor of all. “ He shall teach you all 
things, He shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” “He shall take of 
mine, and shall show it unto you.” “He shall lead you 
into all the truth.” Here then was art infallible guid- 
ance promised, and now in the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles we have that infallible guidance claimed. 
A great question had arisen in the Church of Antioch, 
a question which touched the very existence and growth 
of the Church. Were the forms of Judaism to be 
grafted upon Christianity? Must the law of Moses be 
made binding upon heathen converts? Was it not 
enough to believe in Jesus Christ, unless there was 
added to that faith in Christ conformity with the Mosaic 
ritual? That question was tantamount to this, Is the 
religion of the letter or the religion of the spirit of more 
avail? It was a decisive question. And we cannot be 
sufficiently thankful for the answer. We cannot be 
sufficiently thankful that men like St. Peter and St. 
James, men of deeply rooted Jewish prejudices, should, 
under the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
have given so fearless and so catholic an answer to 
that question. For, my brethren, the Church has not 
yet learnt the full extent and the true bearing of that 
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answer. The Church has been and still is, in large 
portions of her, deeply penetrated with the spirit of 
Judaism. She is still in bondage to the letter and to 
the outward form. She has not yet really grasped all the 
living meaning of her Master’s saying, “ The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 
But as the question was of the greatest importance, so 
was the method of deliberation most careful. It was 
seen to have stich vast consequences that its decision 
was not left to the Church of Antioch, though that 
Church at the time could boast of men like Paul and 
Barnabas among its teachers. It was referred to the 
mother Church of Jerusalem and to a larger assembly 
of apostles and elders. The delegates to the body were 
carefully chosen. Paul and Barnabas, men who had 
‘“hazarded their lives for the truth,” were the elected 
mouthpiece of the Church at Antioch. They declared 
their message, and “the apostles and elders came to- 
gether for to consider of this matter.’ It was fully 
discussed. There was no obstacle to the freest expres- 
sion of opinion. There was “much disputing,” we read. 
Then we have, first, the speech of Peter, who announced 
that on the one hand he had received a direct revela- 
tion, compelling him, in spite of his long-cherished 
prejudices, to admit Gentiles into the Chureh, and that 
on the other hand, he had himself seen in them the 
visible fruits and evidences of the Holy Spirit’s work. 
God's handiwork was there : none ought to be shut out 
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of the Church who were partakers of God’s Spirit. . Next, 
we have the testimony of Paul and Barnabas as to their 
own experience, fully confirming all that St. Peter had 
alleged. And finally, St. James, appealing to the lan- 
guage of Peter first, and afterwards to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, gives his voice in favour of the most Chris- 
tian, because the most comprehensive, view. ‘“ Where- 
fore my sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God.” 

That sentence was finally adopted by the assembled 
Church, laity as well as clergy, and expressed in their 
letter to their brethren at Antioch. “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things; that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
‘things strangled, and from fornication ; from which if 
ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well.’ “No greater 
burden than these necessary things.” Memorable words ! 
It is impossible to read such a sentence as that and 
not to admire the spirit in which it is framed. It is a 
spirit of the largest toleration. Its object is not to ex- 
elude, but to comprehend ; not to narrow, but to make 
as wide as possible the terms of admission into the 
Church. ‘“ We will not impose a yoke upon you, we 
will only lay upon you these necessary things. Purity 
of life we hold to be the first thing ; questions of ritual 
we hold to be of no importance whatever,’—that was 
the spirit of the decree. 
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Well would it have been for the Church if all 
her councils had acted in the same spirit. But of 
too many it would be truer to say, that their object 
has been not to comprehend but to exclude. The 
Church has too often been curious to define, rather 
than anxious to leave undefined, the mysteries of 
the Faith, more eager to make heretics than to acknow- 
ledge believers, ready to make men “ offenders for a 
word,” anathematizing them because they do not accept 
the terms of a creed which they cannot understand, or 
dodtrines which in no wise affect salvation. If in some 
instances, as in the case of the Arian controversy, great 
truths have been distinctly acknowledged, inscribed as 
it were for ever on the pillars of the Church, that whoso 
runneth may read, too often the council has been the 
battle-field for disputes as frivolous as they were vexa- - 
tious, the arena of the bitterest polemics, the source of 
decisions which certainly never came from the spirit of 
Him who is “the Author of peace and concord.” That 
vast schism by which the Eastern Church was rent from 
the Western is the most striking and the most painful 
instance of the wretched intolerance with which ecclesi- 
astical history abounds. For one word, a word not 
found in the ancient creeds, and not binding upon 
any conscience of man, the Church of Rome, which 
boasts of its title of Catholic, forced the Eastern 
Church into a breach which has never been healed. 


The history of our own Church,.alas, is not free from 
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like scandals. How many of our Nonconformist brethren 
might have been retained within our communion if our 
bishops and our clergy had been more careful to act in 
the spirit of the apostolic letter, if instead of fastening 
on points of difference they had sought for points of 
agreement, if instead of being eager to impose a yoke 
too heavy to be borne they had desired only to lay upon 
their doubting brethren those necessary things, which 
pertained to life and godliness. Many a council doubt- 
less has claimed for itself the same Divine illumination. 
Many a one has been ready to use the language of the 
text, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” 
but in what other council shall we find that perfect 
unity which is the most blessed fruit of the Spirit ? 
Where is the council of whose decrees it can be said, as 
it was of this first council in Jerusalem—* Which when 
they had read, they rejoiced for the consolation ?” 

You will not wonder, my brethren, that I have brought 
before you this subject to-day. Within the last few 
days an event has taken place, the importance of which 
it is difficult to over-estimate. A great council of Chris- 
tian bishops has once more been gathered, and gathered 
in the metropolis of the Christian world. For three 
hundred years there has been no such assembly. For 
weeks and for months past men’s thoughts have been 
turned to this event ; every newspaper has been full of 
the council; the eyes of the whole civilised world at 
this moment are fastened on its deliberations. Last 
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Wednesday week this great council opened its session. 
Last Wednesday we read in our Church Services the 
chapter which gives us the history of the first council 
at Jerusalem. Even apart from this coincidence, I sup- 
pose the minds of many of us would have been led to 
study this chapter with fresh interest at the present 
crisis. As it is, I feel I cannot turn elsewhere for my 
text to-day. Let us glance rapidly at some of those 
points of contrast which are suggested to us by the two 
pictures. 

1. And first, the council now assembled at the com- 
mand of the Pope in Rome is styled Gicumenical. It 
claims to be a world-council; it claims to represent 
the universal Church scattered throughout the world. 
I would not quarrel with the claim if it had any reason- 
able foundation. The fact that there does exist a 
Catholic Church is a glorious verity. The very acknow- 
ledgment implied in the name of the Cicumenical 
Council, is the acknowledgment of a true principle. 
The greater is our disappointment, when we observe in 
how false a sense both the terms “Catholic” and 
“Ecumenical” are employed. If the decrees of the 
council are to command any respect, or to have any 
weight, it can only be exactly in proportion as the 
council is true to its title. But is it true to its title? 
It is not. The council is the council of the Church of 
Rome ; the council of all who acknowledge the Pope as 
their head, not the council of universal Christendom. 
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If ecclesiastics of other churches have been invited, 
they have been invited, not as representatives of those 
churches, free to state their own views, but only upon 
the condition that they shall cast themselves as obedient 
children at the feet of the Pope, there humbly to confess 
their errors, and to submit themselves to his infallible 
authority. Such arrogant pretensions are fatal to the 
very conception of a truly general council. If such a 
council could indeed be convoked ; if the misconceptions 
and bitterness and alienations of past ages could be 
forgotten ; if all who name the name of Christ would 
consent to meet in the spirit of Christ ; if the Western 
Church would stretch her hand to the Eastern, and both 
united welcome with joy all other bodies of Christians, 
whether Episcopalian or not, in one common bond of 
brotherhood ; if, as in the first apostolic council, wherever 
there were the fruits of God’s Spirit visible and mani- 
fest, there men were recognized as holding the Head, 
as members of the one true Catholic body ; if, in a word, 
this the true apostolic suecession were acknowledged, 
and the tenor of the apostolic letter to the Church of 
Antioch acted upon ; then we might hope to see such a 
future for the Church of Christ as never yet has flushed 
with its dawning light her most distant horizon. If such 
a synod could be gathered, then we need not fear even 
to receive its decrees as the voice of God ; then it would 
be not presumption but truth to claim the fulfilment of 
the promise of our Lord, and the language of the first 
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council might be in the language of the last, “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

2. But if the title of the council disappoints us 
because its promise is so far from fulfilment, a no less 
profound disappointment awaits us when we turn to 
consider the object for which it has been convened. 
The Pope has described that object as twofold: it is on 
the one hand to protect religion, it is on the other hand 
to protect civil society. It is to remedy the evils and 
to avoid the dangers which threaten both alike. That 
such evils and such dangers do exist, no one looking on 
the face of Christendom will deny. “The object is one,” 
it has been truly said,* “with which as Christians and 
as men, we must heartily sympathize. But our approval 
of the end cannot make us indifferent to the means by 
which it is reached.” And what are those means ? 
Wise and. careful consideration ? Consultation with those 
who from their learning and piety are best fitted to 
suggest remedial measures? larnest endeavours to 
enlist all who really desire reformation in the work of 
reformation? Nothing of the kind. But a bolder and 
more determined effort than has ever been made since 
the days of Boniface VIII. to give the Pope the most 
absolute and autocratic power, and by virtue of the 
dogma of his infallibility, to place in his hands, for 
summary decision, all the questions of awful moment 


which are now seething in the great caldron of civilised 
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society. The Jesuitical programme consists of three 
principal points. The council is expected to decree 
additional honours to the Virgin Mary, to erect the 
articles of the Syllabus into positive dogmas, and to 
affirm the infallibility of the Pope. 

The first of these propositions is comparatively harm- 
less. Do not misunderstand me. Harmless in this 
sense; the honour and worship already paid to the 
Virgin have so completely superseded the honour and 
worship paid to Almighty God, that the new dogma 
respecting her assumption can do little more than con- 
firm the existing idolatry. An eminent theologian in 
our own church, in his celebrated “ Eirenicon,” * has 
said: “ When a Romanist asks, ‘What must I do to be 
saved ?’ the practical answer seems to me to be, ‘Go to 
Mary, and you shall be saved.’” The mere assertion, 
therefore, of the dogma of her Assumption can have 
little effect on the popular belief. 

But the second is far more startling, and has already 
been assailed with the strongest expressions of repug- 
nance and indignation by some of the ablest and most 
learned of Romish theologians. For if the Syllabus be 
made dogmatic, then the following principles will be 
affirmed, and must be accepted on peril of salva- 
tion :— 

1. That the Church has the right of employing 
external coercion ; that she may visit offenders not only 
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with spiritual but with temporal punishments. Among 
these punishments are to be reckoned fines, imprison- 
ment, scourging, and banishment, the Church reserving 
to herself the right of employing stronger measures if 
necessary. ‘They are greatly mistaken,” says the 
author of the work called “The Pope and the Council,” 
writing under the name of Janus, and himself a 
Romanist, “they are greatly mistaken who suppose that 
the Biblical and old Christian spirit has prevailed in the 
Church over the medizval notion of her being an insti- 
tution with coercive power to imprison, hang, and burn. 
On the contrary, these doctrines are to receive fresh 
sanction from a general council, and that pet theory of 
the Popes—that they could force kings and magistrates, 
by excommunication and its consequences, to carry out 
their sentences of confiscation, imprisonment, and death 
—is now.to become an infallible dogma.” It is not 
surprising that, with such claims reasserted, the Inqui- 
sition should not only be justified, but recommended as 
an urgent necessity, and described recently in a Jesuit 
organ * as “a sublime spectacle of social perfection.” 

2. In the next place it is to be maintained and 
taught that the popes can still depose kings at their 
will, and give away kingdoms and nations at their 
pleasure. 

3. Freedom of conscitnee cannot be tolerated. It is 
a wicked error to admit Protestants to equal rights with 
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Catholics, or to allow Protestants the free use of their 
worship. 

4. The Syllabus closes with the notorious assertion 
that “they are in damnable error who regard the recon- 
ciliation of the Pope with modern civilisation as desirable 
or possible.” 

But as if the re-affirmation of principles such as these, 
principles which it must be admitted have for ages 
guided the Church of Rome, were not sufficient, there is 
to be added to these the declaration of the Pope’s infal- 
libility. Itis to be made an article of faith, “ that all 
the treasures of Divine revelation, of truth, righteousness, 
and the gifts of God are in the Pope’s hand, who is 
their sole dispenser and guardian.” “He carries on,” 
it is said, “ Christ’s work on earth, and is in relation to 
us what Christ would be if He were still present to 
rule his Church.” “It is but one step,” 
whom I have already quoted, “it is but one step from 
this to declare the Pope an incarnation of God.” 

I have said that the promulgation of principles, the 
framing of dogmas.such as those I have mentioned, is 


says the writer 


viewed with alarm and indignation by many of the 
ablest and most pious of Romish theologians. It is not 
necessary to say with what feelings they must be 
regarded by Protestants, by all, in fact, who have 
not consented to fall down before the golden image 
which the Jesuits have set up. But what must be the 
result? What must be the issue of a council which 
L 
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shall succeed in affirming the duty of persecution, the 
duty of crushing all freedom of conscience, and the 
absolute and personal infallibility of the Pope? Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said, except blasphemously, of such 
decrees : “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” Certainly it cannot be said of such decrees, 
“Which when they had received, they rejoiced for the 
consolation.” Certainly here is no evidence of a desire 
not to impose the yoke which neither they who are now 
awaiting this sentence, nor their fathers, were able to 
bear. Certainly here is no evidence of a desire to lay 
upon. Christian men only the burden of necessary things. 
There are mighty evils abroad, there is a ferment in 
society, a seething of many discordant elements, and in 
the midst of all there is a crying for light, and a 
crying for purity, and for deliverance; and behold 
Rome’s answer to this cry, behold the answer of the 
council of the nineteenth century: “Crush down all 
thought, renounce all freedom of conscience, cast your- 
self at the feet of the Pope, and acknowledge in him 
the visible image of the invisible God.” 

My brethren, how many reflections are suggested to 
us by such a spectacle as this! What, we cannot help 
asking ourselves, will be the future of the Church of 
Rome if these doctrines are made binding on all 
members of her communion? Will that hitherto so 
wonderfully elastic system be stretched till it snaps ? 
Will there be a schism within the body? What will 
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be the relation henceforth of the Church to the State 2 
How will these pretensions be regarded by the various 
governments whose rights are threatened? What will 
be the effect on the various religious bodies not in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome? What will be the 
issue of the great struggle of which the calling of this 
council is but a symptom—the struggle between fixityand 
progress, the struggle between freedom of conscience and 
prescriptive authority ?* But on questions like these, 
full of interest as they are, we cannot now linger. The 
answer to such questions is in the hand of God, and 
time alone can show what will be the path of his Pro- 
vidence, “ Who ordereth all things both in heaven and 
in earth.” 

Lastly, Christian friends, such a subject as this may 
suggest to us some practical lessons. “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us.” These early Christians 
did claim in their deliberations the heavenly assistance 
of the Holy Ghost. He was present with them, and 
when they gave their answer they knew that that 
answer was sanctioned by the Spirit of Truth. They 
did not indeed claim to be in the place of God. They 
did not assert their own personal infallibility. They ex- 
pressed their own judgment as guided, they in solemn 
assembly believed, by the Spirit of God. They were 
sure that that judgment was approved by Him who 
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searcheth the hearts. But, my brethren, not to the 
collected Church in her synods only, but to individual 
Christians, is that Divine illumination promised. It 
has not ceased. He who then visited his Church has 
not withdrawn his presence. You and I may seek and 
claim that presence still, “I will give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever” is the 
promise of our Lord. “Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One,” says St. John, addressing all believers, ‘and | 
ye know all things, and need not that any man should 
teach you.” This is the great and precious gift of the 
Gospel. And this gift is promised to all who will 
earnestly and diligently seek it. “If ye being evil 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, much 
more shall your heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” ‘To them that ask Him ;” look 
at the freeness of the promise! “That He may abide with 
you for ever ;’ look at the universality of the promise. 
My dear Christian friends, why are there so many 
baftled, disappointed seekers after truth? Why are 
there so many saying, “ Who will show us any good 2?” 
Why are there so many who ask Pilate’s question, 
“What is truth?” and who like Pilate turn away with- 
out waiting for an answer? It has become almost the 
disease of our age to despair of truth, and to deny that 
any certainty can be attained. A great man,* a seeker 
after truth, once said: “If God should offer me in his 
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right hand the truth, and in his left hand only the 
desire and the search after truth, though with the cer- 
tainty of never attaining to it, I would fall on my knees 
and ery, Father, give me the left.” Such a sentiment 
only expresses, in an exaggerated form, what many men 
are thinking and saying now. But there is more of 
pride than of humility in such a state of mind. There 
is the arrogance which determines beforehand to be 
satisfied in its own way, to discover truth for itself, or 
not to discover it at all. Human truth we may so dis- 
cover by the use of the faculties which God has given 
us. Divine truth we cannot. There He must be our 
teacher. And if even in the acquisition of human truth 
they will learn most who come with humble, unpreju- 
diced minds; ready to receive instruction, much more is 
this true if we would know anything of the mysteries 
of heaven. God has given us an infallible Teacher. God 
has promised that He shall guide us into all the truth, 
each one according to our capacity, each one according 
to our humility, our faith, our diligence in making use 
of his instruction. Let it be our daily prayer that we 
may receive his Divine illumination, his heavenly con- 
solations. Our path in this world must often be dark, 
and we need the light ; our hearts must often be sad, 
and we need the consolaticn ; our feet must often stray, 
and we need the guidance. No human teacher can 
give us all that we crave. No voice but the voice of 
God in our hearts can still our fears, remove our doubts, 
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and give us the answer of peace. But He will give that 
which He has promised to you; He does give it every 
day. There is such a thing as truth in the world. It 
is possible for men to attain to that truth which saves 
the soul. There is infallible guidance, not vested in 
Pope, or Council, or Father, or in any voice of man, but 
in that Holy Spirit of God whereby we are sealed unto 
the Day of Redemption. “Seek then and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you ; for every one 
that seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh the 
door shall be opened.” 


X. 


PreacHeD aT A Harvest Festrvan in LuanpArr CATHEDRAL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


” Psatm Lxv. v. 9—13. 


“ Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest it with 
the river of God, which ts full of water : thou preparest them corn, when thou 
hast so provided jor it. Thow waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : thou 
settlest the furrows thereof : thou makest it soft with showers: thow blessest 
the springing thereof. Thow crownest the year with thy goodness ; and thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness : and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed with flocks: the 
valleys also are covered over with corn; they shout for joy ; they also sing.” 


HIS psalm, we can scarcely doubt, was composed as 

a festal harvest hymn. It was intended to 

be sung, as its opening words show, by the whole con- 
gregation gathered before God in his temple. “ Praise 
waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion.” It describes in 
language of exquisite beauty and simplicity God’s good- 
ness in giving men the fruits of the earth. It traces 
every step to his loving care. He sends the showers 
which make the seed to swell and germinate. He 
waters the earth with the rain, which is “the river 
of God.” He softens the ridges of the field. His 
hands prepare the earth; his hands prepare the 
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corn. Step by step of its mysterious growth, He brings 
it to maturity, till at last the whole land smiles with the 
golden grain, and the waving corn seems to shout and 
sing for joy. It is apparently in sight of the rich 
harvest-field that the sweet Psalmist sings his hymn of 
grateful gladness. His heart is full as he sees how God 
has visited the earth and blessed it, and provided for 
the creatures who wait upon his bounty. But other 
thoughts seem also to have been in the Psalmist’s mind. 
It was a time apparently of great political convulsions ; 
there was a shaking of nations and kingdoms in the 
midst of which God had manifested his goodness to his 
people. The Psalmist speaks of God, you will observe, 
as girded with power, as ruling the world of nature and 
of man, as stilling the noise of the seas, the noise of 
their waves and the tumult of the nations. “ By terrible 
things in righteousness dost thou answer us, O God of 
our salvation,” is his grateful acknowledgment as he 
thinks of some great deliverance, some signal act, in 
which God had manifested his saving might. It may 
have been the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army, as many 
expositors have thought, or it may have been some 
other exhibition of God’s power, whether in miracle or 
in the natural course of his providence. But whatever 
it was, the Hebrew poet celebrates it with grateful joy. 
He sees God alike in the phenomena of nature and in 
the world of man. He is the Universal King. He dis- 


poses and orders all events according to the counsel of 
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his own will. Neither Fate nor Chance nor blind laws 
govern this glorious world, but God the Everlasting 
King. And, therefore, before Him, in acknowledgment 
of his power and of his mercy, shall all men bow: “O 
thou, that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come.” 

Now, my brethren, the circumstances under which 
we have gathered for some weeks past in the 
house of God are not unlike those under which this 
psalm must have been first sung on Zion. We have 
gathered through the length and breadth of this land, in 
town and village and hamlet, to raise to God our hymns 
of thanksgiving for the abundant harvest with which he 
has crowned the year. And we have thus gathered and 
thus worshipped in the midst of the tumult of the 
nations. Europe has been shaken with the tramp of 
armies and the thunder of conflict, whilst we in safety 
_and peace have been kneeling before God, thinking of 
his loving kindness in the midst of his temple. This 
circumstance I cannot help feeling has given a peculiar 

solemnity to those harvest festivals in which many of 
us have lately joined. It has deepened our sense of 
God’s goodness, it has roused us, I hope, to a greater 
fervour of devotion, to a more real and heartfelt thank- 
fulness. Our joy must indeed be a chastened joy, an 
awful joy; we cannot rejoice “as they that divide the 
spoil,” we can only rejoice “with fear and trembling.” 
There rests a cloud of sorrow upon the light of thank- 
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fulness. We dare not indulge in selfish joy or in reck- 
less mirth, when we think of the bloody battle-fields of 
France, of the devastated crops, of the ruined homes, of 
the widows and orphans whom this cruel war has made 
desolate, of the terrible misery which not for this year 
only, but for many long years to come, must crush the 
heart and paralyze the industry, and throw back the 
progress of two great nations to which we are united not 
only by many ties of interest and commerce, but by 
sympathies of intercourse and fellowship in ancient 
renown. We cannot rejoice, but we can be and we 
ought to be thankful. And our thankfulness may be 
higher and deeper and nobler if there mingles with it 
the thought of the sorrow and the sufferings of others, 
if we are stirred up by it to a more ungrudging charity, 
to a less calculating love, to a larger and more lavish 
self-sacrifice. 

Let us then dwell a little more particularly on these 
two topics which are thus associated in our minds, as 
they are associated also in the psalm from which my 
text is taken. 

1. And first, I rejoice greatly that we are thus 
invited, as the Church of our nation, in our public 
services, to acknowledge the hand of our God in 
giving us the fruits of the earth in their season. 
It is right and fitting that we should do this year by 
year. It is well that we should be arrested as it were 


in our daily course of indifference, and compelled to 
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acknowledge how much we owe to the God of our salva- 
tion. It is right that we should yield this acknowledg- 
ment as a nation. It is right that we should do 
this as a Church, which in all public religious acts 
is still the voice of the nation. I think it indeed 
very much to be deplored that we have still no 


special service for these special occasions. Four years 
ago,* at a festival like this, I ventured to express the 
hope that a Harvest Thanksgiving Service would be 
added to our Liturgy. Since then this hope has been 
almost fulfilled. A service in every respect appropriate 
has been prepared by Convocation, although I deeply 
regret to say that this service remains useless, or at any 
rate is but little used, because no authoritative sanction 
has as yet been given to it. I do feel that we want 
more freedom and more variety in our worship; I do 
feel we want more elasticity, more power of adaptation 
to circumstances as they arise. In saying this I do not 
mean even to appear to depreciate that noble Liturgy 
which has sustained the faith and fed the hopes of many 
generations. I love and value it exceedingly. I do not 
forget how even the words we now have do express for 
us our varied moods of penitence and joy, of sorrow and 
thankfulness—how the heart can find there its best, 
truest utterance, both in its gladness and in its grief. I 
am sure we must have all felt of late the deep pathos 


* See “The Feast of Harvest,’ a sermon preached in St. Peter’s, 
Carmarthen, 
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and the great comfort of those words of our Litany in 
which we pray God’s mercy not only upon “all sick 
persons,” but upon “all prisoners and captives,” upon 


? 


“all fatherless children and widows,” upon “all that are 
desolate and oppressed.” There are times in our lives, 
there are often long seasons, when some at least of those 
supplications fall coldly from our lips. The prisoner 
and the captive scarcely convey a distinct idea to our 
minds ; the mention of them certainly does not stir our 
hearts. Even the fatherless and the widow are not per- 
haps in our own circle, or are thought of only as remote 
and isolated objects of our compassion. The words do 
not come home to us, or they do not arrest us. Our 
hearts scarcely rise to all the fulness of the petition. 
But it has been otherwise during these late weeks of the 
war. ach petition has been felt to have its distinct 
and pathetic power. The “prisoners” for whom we 
have been praying, are prisoners who have been carried 
captive by thousands whilst the words were on our lips. 
“The fatherless and the widow” are those who are daily 
bereaved by the cruel havoc of war. When we pray for 
“the desolate and the oppressed,’ we are praying for those 
whose hearts are yet bleeding with a sense of their loss. 
We can mingle our tears with theirs. We would fly to 
comfort them if we could. We thank God that we are 
able to pray for them even if we can give them no other 
help. And we feel too that the very prayer, if it be a 


true prayer, must be a realised prayer, must be an acted 
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prayer, that we must strive in some direct and tangible 
form by our alms or by other contributions to succour 
those for whom we pray. But we miss the same ready 
help when we would utter our thanksgiving to God for 
such a proof of his goodness as that which we now 
desire to acknowledge. We do indeed find the petition 
that he would give us the fruit of the earth in due 
season, we do not find the expression of thankfulness 
when we have received the gift. We have many special 
petitions for special mercies, we have only one general 
thanksgiving for our creation, our preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life. I cannot help feeling that this is 
a defect. For our God is showering down upon us 
mercies every day ; and those mercies are as rich as they 
are free, and manifold as are the varied circumstances of 
our lives, and they do seem to demand some more dis- 
tinct expression of our thankfulness. And when, as in 
the return of the yearly harvest, the very life and pros- 
perity of a nation depend upon it, when the failure of 
our crops for one single season would carry scarcity, if 
not famine, into every household, it does seem but right 
and meet, and our bounden duty, that we should with 
full hearts and joyful lips sing praises to our God who 
“openeth his hand and filleth all things living with 
plenteousness.” And therefore, whilst I rejoice and 
whilst I hail it as an evidence of that new life wherewith 
God has visited his Church, that instead of the riotous 
orgies and the too often demoralising festivities of the 
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old harvest-home, we do have now our solemn and 
beautiful harvest festivals throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, I should be yet more glad if not 
only our hymns but our prayers, our psalms and our 
lessons were tuned, so to speak, to the feelings of our 
hearts. I should rejoice, as I said on a former occasion, * 
if the Harvest Thanksgiving were something more than 
a godly custom. I should rejoice to see it not a 
custom merely, but, as it were, a law of the Church. 
I should rejoice to see that it was not left to the 
right sense and piety of individuals to determine 
whether there should be such a celebration or not, 
but that a service in our Liturgy should invite us 
to it, so that if a season of coldness should again 
come upon our Church, that service should stand 
there a record and a witness, and a rebuke to all 
those who should be too supine to engage in the 
service. 

And, my brethren, I should hail most gladly such 
a service as that I have spoken of in this age of our 
Church more particularly, for another reason, because 
there is a spirit abroad which would wither our 
thanksgiving at the very root. A great disease has 
fastened on the thoughts of men and vitiated their 
lives. There are multitudes who would deliberately 
maintain that such a thanksgiving as this can be only a 


* “The Feast of Harvest,” a sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Car- 
marthen, 
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hollow formality. There is a positive repugnance in 
many minds to admit any distinct providential action of 
God in his own world. ‘here is a tendency more and 
more widely spread, not only to refer all physical 
phenomena to laws, till the laws come to take the 
place of the lawgiver, but to class all the phenomena 
of human life in the same inexorable order. And 
either the name of God is deliberately excluded, or 
it is used without any certain and definite meaning. 
The God of such persons is certainly not a God near 
at hand, but a God very far off. He may be a God 
who created the world—this is left in abeyance—He 
is certainly not a God who governs the daily con- 
cerns of men with ever-watchful, tender solicitude. 
More than one writer of considerable repute and popu- 
larity have advocated a method of investigation which 
takes no account of God either in physical pheno- 
mena or in the history of man. And the deadly 
mischief of such speculations is not confined to a few 
among our educated classes. Popular lectures addressed 
to men who have leisure to think if they have not 
leisure to study, and the very wide dissemination of 
such lectures and of articles having the same tendency 
in our periodical literature, have spread the poison 
among all classes of society. We are perhaps scarcely 
alive to the fact how speculations which once were 
confined to the few, have now become the property of 
the many. ‘The latest discoveries in every department 
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of scientific investigation, and the practical application 
of those discoveries, are now carried by a cheap press 
to the door of every man who can read ; and mechanics 
and artisans discuss with earnestness and intelligence 
problems which once interested only the most culti- 
vated minds. And, unfortunately, with the scientific 
instruction which is valuable, there is distilled, or 
there is insinuated, or there is boldly taught, the so- 
called philosophical inference which is wasting as the 
plague. Do not think that I regret this diffusion of 
knowledge. Do not think that I advocate an attempt 
which would be as foolish as it would be wicked to 
keep any class of our fellow-creatures in ignorance. 
I am only drawing attention to the fact that with 
this extension of knowledge, there is also an exten- 
sion of a mode of thinking which encourages a for- 
getfulness of God’s government, if it does not distinctly 
and formally deny it. That which was once only a 
vague practical atheism has now become a theoretical 
atheism. That which was once only a brutal irreligion 
has now become a scientific irreligion, That which 
once might have been charged upon men’s ignorance, 
must now be charged upon their knowledge. And the 
practical effect of such a belief on our daily life is obvious. 
Look around, men say, at that vast system of laws and 
forces under which we live and of which we ourselves 
form a part. Turn where you will, “you will find 


the presence of law, with its undeviating action, 
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its strict, absolute, invariable rule.” Change there never 
has been, change there never can be. “All moves, all 
lives, all grows, all wanes, all decays, all dies, in 
obedience to a fixed order.” Prayer then to God for 
material blessings is vain, and worse than vain, be- 
cause it is unreasonable and presumptuous, inasmuch 
as it asks of God to break his laws. They tell us that 
we have no business to expect that God will stay the 
march of the universe in order to suit our petty con- 
venience. They tell us that this glorious world is a 
perfect machine, every part of which is adjusted with 
minutest skill, and moves onward in its silent march 
with no break and no intermission. They tell us that 
every wind that blows, every particle of moisture obeys 
as definite a law as is the law by which the planets are 
sent on their path round the sun, and that to change 
one part would be to change the whole. They tell us 
that it is as useless as it is foolish and wrong to pray 
for any change in material phenomena. Every ray of 
light, every cloud that gathers in the heavens, every 
shower that blesses the ‘earth, are parts of a system 
eternally, silently, irresistibly working. And therefore, 
too, the germinating of the seed when sown, the growth 
of the blade, the ripening of the ear, are parts of the 
same eternal system, results of the same undeviating 
mechanism. Every harvest has been ordained from 
eternity. It is folly to pray for an abundant harvest. 
It is useless to ask for the fruits of the earth in their 
M 
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season, They will be given or they will be withheld, 
not in accordance with your prayers, or the prayers of 
all mankind, but in accordance with the unbending, 
unvarying laws to which all things bow. 

This is the argument. And there is a kind of fascina- 
tion in this sort of argument which it is very difficult to 
resist : even religious minds are disturbed by it. When 
we are hard pressed by moral difficulties, when the 
strange disorders of the world are felt, not as a mere 
matter for interesting speculation, but in their hard 
stern action upon ourselves; when we are ourselves 
wrapt about by the terrible contradiction, and begin to 
doubt of the righteousness of God, then no wonder 
that we begin almost to take refuge in the thought 
of a mechanical universe, and to regard ourselves as 
the sport of forces over which we can have no control. 
It is a kind of horrible relief, for a time at least, 
to persuade ourselves that we, and all things about 
us, are but the playthings of an inexorable destiny. 
Now, I say that this is a very real danger. Here 
you have unquestionably the fact that the further 
scientific investigations are pushed, the more certainly 
do you detect everywhere the operation of laws. And 
eager to avail itself of this fact, you have the dull slug- 
gishness of brutalised minds. And you have more or 
less influenced by this fact even the finer spirits and 
the more religious hearts who are perplexed by the 
moral difficulties and contradictions of the world. 
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Surely this is no slight danger, no matter of little 
concern. Surely it is the bounden duty of the Church 
to confront this danger, to do all that in her lies to 
rescue souls from this peril. And how is she to con- 
front it? Not by railing against science and scientific 
investigation. It is not the business of the Church to 
decry science or to regard any kind of knowledge as a 
weapon that may be turned against her. It is her 
greatest shame if she would lift up the shield of igno- 
rance against the arrows of light. It is her deepest 
degradation if she try with feeble and useless fingers to 
put a seal on any source of knowledge that God has 
opened to man. But whilst she honours and welcomes 
all those who have any truth to teach, she is not to 
surrender her own high prerogatives. If the Church 
has any mission upon earth, surely it is the very mis- 
sion of Christ himself to manifest the Father unto man, 
Science may teach me the wonderful mechanism of the 
heavens. Science may put the telescope into my hands 
and reveal to my wondering eyes new worlds in the 
starry depths of space. Science may put the micro- 
scope into my hands and discover unsuspected mysteries 
which lurk in the leaf and the flower. She may show 
me worlds of life where my unaided eyes had failed to 
see aught but material texture. Science may lay bare 
the hidden things of the earth and of the sea. She 
may trace God’s creative power in ages long before man 
stood upon this earth, and she may tell us how con- 
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tinents have been built up by the silent agency of 
myriads of unseen workers from the depths of the sea, 
and how mountains have grown, lifting their heads into 
heaven through thousands of centuries ; or she may take 
me to the side of some mighty river where there grew 
for ages in the hot and steamy exhalations the luxuriant 
belt of forest, the many generations of its tropical growth 
falling and being submerged in the swamp that forms 
the coal-beds which now minister to human wants, and 
human effort, and human discovery. The imagination 
may almost fail to grasp the rich treasures which are 
put before it by the ministry of science. And science 
may go a step further and bid us observe, not only the 
lavishness of creative power, but the manifold wisdom 
of the vast design. Science may do all this and much, 
more. But science cannot help me when I tremble as 
a sinner. before God. Science cannot comfort me when 
T ask whether I have a Father in heaven who loves me, 
Science cannot assure me that not one sparrow falleth 
to the ground without my Father, and that the hairs of 
my head are all numbered. Science cannot lift the veil 
which hides from me the life to come, or give me one 
glimpse of immortality. This is no defect in science, 
for it is not her province to deal with the soul and with 
God. She deals only with the material universe. And 
if some of her disciples draw from their observation of 
that universe the miserable conclusions of fatalism, this 


is not to be charged upon science. But I do say, that 


-~_ 
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while the aspect of the Church towards science is not, 
and ought not to be, one of antagonism, yet at the same 
time it is to be one of the fearless assertion of the 
truth. We will not set ourselves against science, but 
we will cleave to our Bibles; we will not look with 
distrust upon the progress of science, but we will trust 
with all our hearts the Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. We will not doubt the eternal order of the 
universe, confirmed to us as it is by every fresh dis- 
covery, but we will no less doubt, yea, we will more 
firmly and unhesitatingly grasp, the blessed truth of an 
individual Providence, watching over each man’s life, 
and ordering its minutest concerns. I may not know 
how this can be, I may not be able to reconcile truths 
which seem to clash the one with the other. I may 
not be able to explain how it is that the individual 
care is ever working its purposes of love in the midst, of 
the everlasting order. But I will not surrender the one 
truth whilst I grasp the other. I will say to the 
scientific discoverer, You will not suffer me to intrude 
my theology into the province of science. Why will 
you force science into the province of theology? The 
revealed facts in each case are of a different order, and 
require a different method of study. The one may be 
apprehended by the intellect and the imagination, The 
other appeal directly to the heart and the conscience. 
The providence of God is as certain to him who believes 
in God, as the unchanging order of the universe to him 
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who is a disciple of science. The one is as clear a 
revelation to the heart as the other is a revelation to 
the intellect. Faith has her own province, faith must 
insist upon her own intuitions. And, therefore, | may 
be quite sure when I pray that I am pouring my peti- 
tions into the listening ear of Him who is not bound 
and fettered and circumscribed by laws of his own 
making, but is free to give me that which I ask ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will. I cannot live 
with a devout sense of his presence, without recognising 
his hand in the smallest events of my daily life. And, 
therefore, also, I will yield to Him my hearty thanks- 
givings for the temporal mercies which He bestows. I 
will thank Him “above all for the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus, for the means of grace, and for the hope 
of glory.” But I will not forget to thank Him for my 
“creation and preservation.” I will come to Him in my 
sorrow and my distress, in my wrestling with sin and 
temptation, in my desires after peace and holiness, and 
will plead with Him his promises, and give thanks to 
Him who giveth me the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But I will also come to Him for my 
daily bread, and I will thank Him who “crowneth the 
year with his goodness, and covereth the valleys so 
thick with corn that they shout and sing for joy.” 

But, my brethren, if the spirit of our age renders it 
more incumbent on the Church to give distinct acknow- 


ledgment to her belief in God’s providential action in 
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the world; the peculiar circumstances of this time 
ought, as I have said, to give a double earnestness to 
our thanksgiving. If we recognise God’s hand in the 
gathered harvest, we must also recognise his hand in 
giving us the blessing of peace. If chance has not 
bestowed the one, fortune has not bestowed the other. 
God has not only given us our island home and girt us 
about with the sea as a defence, but again and again 
He has turned away the tide of invasion from our 
shores. For two hundred years the soil of England 
has not been stained with the blood of her sons. We 
have had our wars, wars for the most part, I am thank- 
ful to say, of just and righteous provocation, not wars 
engaged in on flimsy pretexts from mere lust of conquest, 
or greed of territory, or desire of “glory,” falsely so 
called. But they have not been wars within our own 
borders ; our land has been spared the horrors and the 
desolation of conflict. Have we been thankful for this 
mercy as we ought? Have we been fully alive to the 
greatness of God’s goodness to us? Have we not 
ascribed our safety too much to any cause but the 
true cause, to our insular position, to our fleets, our 
armies, our diplomacy? Is it not time that we should 
recognise the hand and the providence of God? It is 
but a narrow sea which at this moment separates us 
from a nation whose fair fields have been ravaged by 
the invader. At the very time when by the pleasant 
homesteads of England the golden ears of grain were 
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waving and ripening in the sun, the vineyards and the 
cornfields of France were torn and blackened by con- 
tending armies, and trampled into pools of blood. 
Whilst we are gathering into our garners the fruits of 
our soil, her harvests have been turned into a wilder- 
ness, and the smoke of her desolate towns and villages 
is darkening the sky. Whilst we are lifting in peace 
to God our harvest hymns of joy there is bitter wailing 
in many and many a home in Germany and in France. 
There is a great cry, it may be almost said, as it was 
said of old in Egypt, for there is not a house in which 
there is not one dead. The flower and the chivalry 
of two great nations have been cast away. Men, who 
are the strength and the hope of a people, husbands 
and fathers and sons, lie stiff and cold by thousands on 
many a fatal field We have read awfully graphic 
pictures of the carnage. We have read of the hill- 
sides white with the heaps of slain piled thick upon 
one another like a flock of sheep. We have read of a 
hundred thousand men of both armies slain or wounded 
betore the walls of Metz alone : a number equal to the 
whole population of a small English county or a large 
English town, We can hardly realise the appalling 
loss of human life. I do not know that in recent times 
there has ever been anything like it, Whole cities 
are turned into hospitals where strong men lie 
writhing in their agony. And oh! it is yet more 
pitiable to think of the sad and silent homes where the 
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mother, the wife, the sister sit in sickening, anxious 
suspense, waiting with heavy heart for the grievous 
tidings of the war. Here the wife is struggling on 
from day to day to find bread for her little ones, and 
there her husband, struck down by the deadly bullet, 
erushes in convulsive dying grasp the letter of his 
little daughter, in which she tells him in her childish 
artless prattle how she is trying to cheer and comfort 
her mother, In yon cottage the mother is praying with 
almost breaking heart for her son, who is gone to the 
war; and he, her darling, her pride, and her support, 
lies stretched on the earth, pressing to his heart her 
last dear words of love. 

Oh, my friends, as we think of all these things— 
and who that has the heart of a man can help 
thinking of them ?—ought we not with tenfold grati- 
tude to lift our hearts to that God who has spared 
our mothers, and wives, and children this bitter 
anguish, who has spared us so many precious lives, who 
has kept from our shores the footsteps of the invader, 
and the wasting of fire and sword. Must we not be 
humbled indeed when we think of our national and 
individual sins, and the little return we have made for 
national and individual mercies? But must we not 
also resolve that henceforth we will not be so cold, so 
sluggish, so ungrateful as we have been? Must we not 
gladly avail ourselves of every opportunity which pre- 
sents itself of testifying our thankfulness to the God of 
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our life, who crowneth us with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies? I am sure we shall all feel that we 
ought. I am sure I shall not appeal to you in vain 
when I ask you to make your contributions this even- 
ing the distinct and deliberate expression of your 
heartfelt thankfulness. This is no common time, let 
your gifts be no common gifts. God has sent us this 
opportunity for redeeming us from selfishness. He has 
unlocked in us the springs of sympathy. He makes 
us feel, if we are not hard as iron, for the sufferings of 
others. He has made many of us sensible, if but for a 
brief moment, that there is something better in this 
world than gold and silver—the heart and will to lay 
gold and silver on the altar of God. He has relaxed 
the grip of the covetous, and touched the conscience of 
the selfish, and made us all more alive to the truth that 
we are members one of another. My brethren, your 
very gathering in God’s house this evening is an 
evidence that you hail, and gladly hail, this opportunity 
which He has given you; that you accept it as a call 
of his voice, that you desire to give yourselves up to 
God's good Spirit, that He may work in you his own 
mighty work of redemption from all that is low and 
base and groveling, that He may kindle in you the 
fervent aspiration after all that is high and holy and 
heavenly. Yes, you will accept his lesson. Yes, you 
will give to your Lord. Yes, solemnised and awed, and 
yet doubly and more deeply grateful because He has 
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dealt so lovingly with you, you will say, “ What shall 
I render to Him for all his mercies?” Oh! may God 
grant to you this night to taste the blessedness of self- 
sacrifice, the blessedness of giving to Him—the luxury 
which some of us, perhaps, have hardly tasted before, 
but which is the sweetest of all luxuries, the luxury of 
denying ourselves that we may give something to Him 
who, though He has given all to us, yet condescends to 
accept our service. Let us give for once, not some 
nicely calculated sum, but out of the fulness of generous, 
sympathising, loving hearts, and we shall find our self- 
sacrifice blessed, and having entered into the sacrifice, 


shall also enter into the joy of our Lord. 


Sy, 


XI. 


PREACHED IN LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, JULY, 1871, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE Visit or THE RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL InstriTuTE To CaRDIFF, 


2 CorINTHIANS, VY, 17, LATTER PART OF VERSE. 


“ Old things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new.” 


Poomust..sereontessedthat this is a very bold and 

sweeping statement. We seem almost to be listen- 
ing to a prophet of revolution. St. Paul, addressing 
the democratic Corinthians, might be regarded himself 
as speaking the language of democracy. His view of 
Christianity, it might be said, was, that it was an abso- 
lute emancipation from the fetters and traditions of the 
past. He was an over-zealous and ardent reformer ; he 
had no reverence for antiquity ; he was full only of a 
new order of things which was to supersede all that 
had gone before. Old thoughts, old systems, old 
beliefs—of all these a clean sweep was to be made, and 
man was to start afresh on a new path of progress of 
which none could see the end. And something like 
this is the view, no doubt, which many persons have 
taken of Christianity. They do regard it essentially 
as a democratic movement, as a class religion, They 
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identify it with the interests of a class. To them its 
chief charm consists in its assertion of the freedom and 
the equality of all men. They see that it has emanci- 
pated the slave, and defended the right of the poor, 
and they value it almost exclusively as the prime agent 
in a great social revolution It was this communistic 
tendency which made it welcomed at first by one class, 
and suspected by another. Hence it was that the poor 
and the oppressed embraced it so eagerly. Hence it 
was that rulers, holding it to be subversive of govern- 
ments, dreaded and sought to crush it in its cradle. 
It is the same tendency which has made many hail its 
influence in later times, who had no sympathy with its 
creed. Yet it cannot seriously be maintained that this 
is the view which St. Paul took of Christianity. Much 
less can it be pretended that such an opinion finds any 
kind of countenance or support in this passage. The 
revolution of which St. Paul is speaking here is entirely 
a spiritual revolution. He has learnt, he tells us, a 
new estimate of things, he has learnt to give them their 
proper value. He no longer regards men or things by 
the common standards of the world. Even his appre- 
ciation of Christ as his Saviour is no longer what it 
then was, “after the flesh,” that is of an external kind; 
it has been exchanged for a profoundly spiritual recog- 
nition of his glory. He has become the disciple of a 
Divine mysticism. He has a life quite distinct from 
the life of the senses or the life of the intellect. He 
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can say of himself, “It is no more I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” St. Paul claims to have passed into a 
new region of spiritual life. He claims to have dis- 
pensed with a view of Christ’s work which, true no 
doubt in itself, still fell far short of that to which he 
had now attained. Looking back upon his past career, 
and comparing his former with his present knowledge 
of his Saviour, he could compare the change to nothing 
less than a new creation: “If any man be in Christ 
(oe there is a new creation.” 

But besides this, besides the fact that the revolution 
of which St. Paul here speaks is neither a social nor 
even a moral or intellectual revolution, but one that is 
mainly and essentially spiritual, one in which Christ is 
regarded not as the human law-giver or the human 
friend, but as the power and life of a regenerated 
humanity, there is a limitation of the text which is of 
the greatest importance to notice. The words of our 
Authorised Version do not represent accurately the 
original passage. The words, as written by St. Paul, 
are not “Old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new,” but “Old things are passed away; 
behold, they are become new.” St. Paul does not 
speak of an obliteration of the past, but of a renewal 
of the past. The old things themselves have become 
new. The old was gone, not because it had been 
blotted out, but because it had reappeared under a 
purer, nobler, more excellent form. God’s law, as seen 
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in the building up of the Christian life and the Chris- 
tian society, was the same law which might be dis- 
cerned in all the work of his hands. Transformation, / 
not destruction, is the rule of his operation. You may 
trace that law, as some have thought, in that creation 
of which the first chapter of Genesis contains: the 
record. The first creation fell into wasteness and 
crumbled into ruin ; but out of its ruins was built up 
that world of order and beauty which we inhabit. “Old 
things passed away; behold, they became new.” You 
may trace that law, scientific observers will tell you, 
throughout the material universe. No matter perishes, 
no force is lost. The particles which constituted one 
body may be fashioned anew to constitute another. 
The force which we know as heat may be known under 
another name, as motion or electricity ; but the matter 
never perishes, the force never decays. “The old has 
passed away; behold, it is become new.” You may trace 
that law in the vegetable world, when the corn of 
wheat falls into the ground and dies only to emerge 
again, first in the green blade and then in the golden 
ear, the same and yet how different. “The old has 
passed away; behold, it is become new.” You may 
trace the law in that most wonderful of transforma- 
tions, when the crawling, unsightly worm, whose house 
and world have been a leaf, bursts from its chrysalis- 
tomb, clothed with beauty and splendour, to spread its 
dazzling wings in the summer’s sun, and to feed where 
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it will on the choicest sweets of the summer’s flowers. 
This eternal law shall be seen, we are assured, hereafter, 
when our human bodies, having turned to corruption, 
shall be raised anew, the same not in identity of sub- 
stance but in identity of form, when that which was 
sown a natural body shall be raised a spiritual body, 
and that which was sown in corruption shall be raised 
in incorruption. And the change of the individual 
shall be repeated throughout God’s visible creation, and 
there shall be new heavens and a new earth, new not by 
destruction but by transformation, and fitted for their 
wee and transformed inhabitants. 

Now the principle here laid down by the Apostle 
is one of the greatest importance when regarded as 
a principle of reconciliation between opposing ten- 
dencies. For both political parties and religious 
parties may be said, as a rule, to range themselves 
respectively under the banners of the past and of 
the future’ “Old things” are the watch-word of 
the one; ‘New things” are the watchword of the 
other. The one would try to resuscitate the past, 
would cherish it, even in its fossilized forms would gal- 
vanize it into life; the other would sweep away its 
every vestige, or leave it only asa subject of curious 
inquiry to the archeologist, or of inspiration to the poet. 
The one dislikes all change ; the other thinks that no 
change can be too radical and too sweeping. The one 
hugs the shore and keeps to the harbour; the other 
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riots in the tumult of winds and waves, if only a new 
world may be given to its eager quest and dauntless 
courage. But both these extreme parties are alike at 
war with the very constitution of the world. You cannot 
stereotype any phase of human existence. Change is 
God’s law ; progress is God’s law. He does intend his 
world to be becoming ever better, and to become so 
through change. It is no doubt to many minds a 
fascinating dream, the thought of a calm stability. 
Human activity pressing forward to some unknown goal 
will often vent itself in a fierce restlessness which may 
well make us afraid. And when we consider the past, 
we may fancy that we find there that stable equilibrium 
which is so rudely disturbed by the rushing throng 
who trample recklessly even the holiest things under 
their feet. And yet we forget that the past has never 
really been stable, and that the changes of the past 
have in fact prepared for the changes of the present. 
When men would take the former days as their model, 
they do so in blind forgetfulness of the eternal struggle 
between opposing tendencies. All things are in a state 
of flux. The very soil changes; the numbers of your 
population change; industry takes new forms, and is 
conditioned by new inventions. Habits, opinions, feel- 
ings, the relation of class to class, must vary with these 
material variations. And unless you can put fetters on 
the human mind, and stereotype human thought, you 
must be prepared for this perpetual advance. Old 
N 
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things must pass away. ven in religion, though the 

eternal truths themselves cannot change, yet the appli- 

cation of those truths, the form in which those truths 

are presented, will change with changing circum-» 
stances. 

But on the other hand, there are impatient spirits 
for whom the old does not pass away fast enough. They 
see the evils of the past or the evils which have been 
perpetuated by too blind an adherence tothe past. 
They are insensible to the grace, the tenderness, the 
poetry of the past; they are careless of the stability 
which is symbolised by a society or a Church slowly 
built up through long years of labour and sacrifice and 
cemented with the blood of brave hearts and the tears 
and prayers of high and holy spirits. They would 
sever themselves from ancient traditions ; they would 
root out ancient ceremonies ; they would efface ancient 
institutions. But they forget that human society at any 
one stage must be what all previous stages have tended 
to make it. This holds true of society as it holds true 
of individuals. Each man is what his childhood and 
his youth have made him. LEach man is in body, in 
heart, in mind, what his parents and generations of 
parents have made him. He cannot destroy that past ; 
he cannot uproot the tendencies, the habits, the thoughts, 
the feelings which he has received with their thousand 
shades of colouring from others if he would. And 
human society cannot destroy the past if it would. It 
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must receive its heritage. Old things may pass away, 
but it is only because they become new. 

Our own age has seen the most striking exemplification 
‘of the struggle of which I have been speaking. We have 
seen, on the one hand, perhaps the most gigantic effort 
ever made to arrest human progress. The Church of 
Rome, even in her decrepitude, exerting still a power 
more formidable than that of the most despotic monarchy, 
has pronounced her anathema against freedom of thought. 
She has proscribed science and philosophy. She has 
declared that “they are in damnable error who regard 
the reconciliation of the Papacy with modern civilization 
as desirable or possible.” She has tried to forge new 
fetters for human thought and to rivet them for ever, 
as with nails of adamant, by the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility. She has even made history itself a dead letter. 
It is, I say, the boldest attempt ever made to crush 
individual liberty, to arrest the march of the human 
- intellect, to build barriers against the encroaching tide ; 
but it is also the most hopeless and the most futile. 
You might as well attempt to arrest the march of the 
sun in the heavens. 

And on the other hand we have seen what desperate 
revolutionists would effect. We have seen the Com- 
munists in France, not content merely with reforming 
social ills, but bent upon destroying society itself; not 
content with a religious reformation, but decreeing the 
confiscation of all ecclesiastical property and the closing 
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of all churches, whether Romish or Protestant. We 
have seen them destroying the very monuments which 
were the pride of the most beautiful city in the world, 
in their eager haste to efface the recollections and tradi-” 
tions of centuries. But if the past cannot be per- 
petuated, neither can it be destroyed. The problem is 
a problem of life, and “life never repeats itself, and life 
never begins anew.” 

But if we have thus witnessed examples of extreme 
tendencies at war with this great principle, and carrying 
with them their own evident failure, we may see on the 
other hand a remarkable illustration of the great law of 
which I have been speaking in the history of our own 
Church and nation. Has not this been the distinguish- 
ing feature of our national history, that whatever the 
changes and even the civil wars, through which we have 
passed—though once at least in our annals it might 
have seemed that the very fabric of social order was 
shaken to its foundations, still much of the ancient 
structure was left, still every relic of the past was not 
swept away, still in the good Providence of God the ruin 
was repaired, and out of the ruin a stronger and more 
harmonious and more equally poised system was raised ? 
And ever since our statesmen have had the wisdom to 
check tendencies which would be subversive of govern- 
ment, and to keep for the most part to the old lines of 
the constitution even while yielding to change. Still 
more strikingly, perhaps, has this principle been mani- 
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fested in the history of our Church. She has a re- 
formed liturgy and a reformed faith. She purged away 
the errors and corruptions which had clung to and 
defaced the primitive simplicity of doctrine and ritual. 
But her faith is the faith once delivered to the saints 
and perpetuated through all ages in its great lines, even 
when most obscured and disfigured by the fungous 
growth of superstition and scholasticism. Her liturgy 
is no new creation. Her prayers and praises join her to 
the Churches of the East and the West, to a Cyprian 
and an Ambrose, to a Basil and a Chrysostom. She 
repudiated the Roman Mass, with its priesthood and its 
sacrifice, but she did not sever herself from the Catholic 
Church. She avowedly follows primitive antiquity, yet 
she distinctly reserves to herself the right of changing 
rites, and ceremonies, as well as authority in matters of 
faith. And she is already wisely modifying her ancient 
practice and giving greater elasticity to her services, 
whilst she jealously retains all that is vitally true. 
Thus the Church of England has exhibited that “com- 
bination of wisdom and tenderness with which it rests 
upon the past, never parting with the old as long as it 
does service, and only introducing the new where it is 
in harmony with the old.” The old may pass away ; 
but, behold, it is become new. Here has always been 
her strength, here will always be her wisdom—not in 
that narrow conservatism which allows of no change, 
not in that reckless radicalism which is never satisfied 
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except with change, and which is really shown just as 
strongly when it would force us back into a medieval 
or Romish ritual, as if it were to advocate a Genevan 
simplicity. No, she cherishes the spirit of the past, she 
reverences the venerable traditions of the past ; but she 
does not inquire vainly why the former days were better 
than these, but sets herself rather, whilst surrendering 
nothing essential, sacrificing no truth, to adapt her 
ancient heritage to the needs and exigencies of the cir- 
cumstances in which she finds herself and the souls 
which have been given her as her charge. 

(~ Batary-brethites, whilst it is God’s law in creation 
and God’s law in the history of man, that old things 
pass away because they become new, this is true in the 
highest sense of the great work of human redemption. 
Look at the history of that redemption. When man 
fell, what was the Divine method? Did God blot out 
the rebeilious race, and create another race upon the 
earth 2? No, “out of the ruin of human nature a new 
and more glorious fabric was revealed ; Christ the Son 
of God, the second Adam was promised,” and came in 
the likeness of sinful flesh. The bitter waters of the 
natural fountain were changed into sweet. “A ruin 
was made the material of the new and better structure.” 
The old became new. “Mankind, which fell in the 
first Adam, was built up in the second Adam, Jesus 
Christ, God manifest in the flesh.” And as God revealed 
Himself, first to Patriarchs and then to Moses, the Law- 
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giver of the old covenant, and then to Prophets who 
were interpreters of his will, there were elements of the 
earlier dispensation which were perpetuated in the next. 
The patriarchal nearness to God, the vision of the 
Almighty, did not cease when God went before his 
people in a pillar of cloud and in a pillar of flame. 
The Tabernacle was perpetuated in the Temple, the 
rites and ceremonies of the law were not abrogated but 
spiritualised by the Prophets. And when St. Paul 
would find the great proof of his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, he goes back to the ancient dispensations. 
Abraham is its great example; the Prophet Habakkuk 
waiting upon God, when the Chaldean armies were 
approaching, gives him the words which are the key- 
note of his gospel. But the old had become new. For 
Jesus Christ had come in the flesh, revealed as the 
great object of faith, and the true life of faith was life 
in union with Christ. And our Lord Himself teaches 
the same lesson. “Think ye I am come to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets? Iam not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” The Jewish priesthood perished, the Jewish 
sacrifices were abolished, the Jewish temple was razed 
with the ground, but their Divine meaning was fulfilled 
in Christ, and abides in Him and in his people to the J 
present hour. 

And so likewise when Christianity was propagated, and 
came into contact with Greek culture and Roman power, 
how did it operate? If Greek art and Greek philosophy 
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and Greek literature perished, it was only because they 
enriched Christian life and received from Christianity a 
new and more enduring vitality. Christianity did not 
wage war with them. Christianity did not destroy 
them. Christ Jesus, by his Spirit, assimilated, so to 
speak, the materials of this ancicnt lore, and built 
up by means of it the fabric of a Christian literature. 
And so again it was with the vast structure of Roman 
power. That strong dominion is now only a name, but 
the great principles of law and order which Rome gave 
to the world have in their Christianised forms lent 
cohesion and stability to European society. The old 
has passed away, but it has also become new. 
And,...0y.-brethzen, that which is true of the great 
redemptive work of Christ in the world is true no less 
of his redemptive work in every soul of man. Here 
there is ever change, here there is ever progress; but 
here there is no destruction except of that which has 
been corrupted through sin. The grace of God in 
Jesus Christ is indeed a mighty power in the heart. 
The conversion of a sinner to God is indeed nothing 
less than a turning from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. But even where that 
change has been as marked, as sudden, as decisive as it 
was in St. Paul, there is no obliteration of past history, 
or past character. New affections are not given, but the 
old affections are made new, because they are turned to 


a new object, because they are purified, strengthened, 
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elevated. The trust which once leaned upon earthly 
props is now fixed upon God and his Christ; the hope 
which once was bounded by the narrow horizon of time, 
is now full of immortality, and embraces eternity in its 
arms. The love which once was idolatry of some human 
object, has now found its legitimate satisfaction in Him 
whose love passeth knowledge. A new intellect is not 
given, but the old intellect is made new, because it now 
finds its highest exercise, not in science, or art, or literature, 
though it despises none of these things, but in the study 
of the revelation of God. A new character is not given, 
but the old character is sanctified to a higher use. 
Energy becomes devotion to God; impetuosity, zeal in 
his service ; resolution, loyalty to Jesus Christ. And so 
long as life lasts, the perpetual transformation is going 
on. It is not accomplished once for all. The spiritual 
life never stands still. It always has a past with which 
it is not satisfied. From the first hour of its new birth 
it has had its heavenly yearnings and aspirations. But 
the lispings of the child give place to the articulate 
voice of the man. Its first knowledge of Christ was but 
as it were “after the flesh ;” it is attaining ever to a 
deeper and truer knowledge, as it learns more of its own 
sin, more of the love of Christ, its height and depth, 
and length and breadth. We may know Christ, my 
brethren, as too many Christians do know Him, only as 
the Christ of history. We may know Him only as One 
who once lived on this earth, full of good deeds, ending 
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a noble life by a very tragical death. But if we know 
Him aright, we know Him as the Son of God, made sin 
for us, though He knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him. We know Him as 
our Sacrifice and our Priest. We know Him as the 
risen Lord of Life, seated at the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, and living to intercede for us. We 
know Him by daily, hourly communion with Him. We 
know Him because in his holy Sacrament, and in other 
means of grace we feed on Him by faith, We know 
Him because by his Spirit He irradiates our intellects 
and quickens our affections, and subdues in us what is 
evil, and makes us more and more like himself. But 
then we are conscious also how imperfect this know- 
ledge is. Past prayer may have been in earnest, but 
we long to pray with a yet deeper devotion. Past vie- 
tories may have been won over temptation, but we long 
to put all enemies under our feet. Past sacrifice of our 
own wills to the will of God may have been real, but 
we long to be able to say at all times, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” Out of all that inward 
spiritual history, out of all the struggles, the failures, 
the self-masteries of the past, out of all the grace and 
strength, the light and comfort which the Spirit of God 
has wrought in us, it is our earnest desire, our constant 
endeavour that there may be built up a new man. The 
Spirit of Christ dwelling within is a Spirit of Life, and 


in all life there is, as we have seen, a principle of 
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renewal and transformation. “Old things pass away,” 
not only old sins and old habits of selfishness, but even 
old attainments in the Christian life : these, too, by the 
mighty power of God’s Spirit are ever becoming new. 
There is a larger grasp of truth, there is a more spiritual 
apprehension of Christ, there is a more assured faith, a 
brighter hope, a more self-forgetting, comprehensive love. 

My brethren in Christ, is such our history, such our 
life? As we look back, can we trace the calm growth, the 
gradual development, old sins crucified, old infirmities 
by God’s grace vanquished, new graces of his Spirit put 
on, the fruits of his Spirit abounding—love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance—against which there is no law? And can 
we look forward with humility, and yet with confidence, 
assured that He who hath begun the good work will 
carry it on unto the day of Christ Jesus? Is that our 
experience? Or are the old things of our history very 
different? Are they only a sad spectacle of ruin and 
decay ? Are they like those crumbling walls and towers, 
which some of us have visited during the past week, 
telling only the tale of a beauty that has perished, and 
a strength that is for ever gone? Is there no sound in 
the dreary desolation of your past lives but the voice 
of self-upbraiding and self-condemnation, a voice of 
wailing like the wind sighing mournfully through 
broken columns and roofless halls? Are the only 
tenants of that soul, which was built for God, thoughts 
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of shame and degradation, which, like the bats and owls 
of the ruin, hide there from the light ? 

Still, let none despair. The ruin may be rebuilt. 
For you, too, there may be a new creation. In you, 
too, the Spirit of God may take the old and fashion it 
anew. All is not obliterated that comes of Him, though 
you may have defaced his image here, or whitewashed 
it with the whitewash of your own righteousness there. 
See here in this cathedral the parable of your inner life. 
It was not built into its glorious beauty at once. The 
work was a slow and gradual work, a work accomplished 
throughout, not by destroying, but by renewing the 
old. The first arches of the first church were built into 
the next. When decay ravaged it, and unsightliness 
disfigured it, it was not pulled down that it might be 
constructed anew; but the old thoughts and the old 
design, the lines and the purpose of the ancient fabric 
were preserved, until the whole was brought to its pre- 
sent perfection. And so it may be with each one of 
you. God’s Spirit can renew your past. God’s hand 
can build up the ruin. He can, and He will, if you 
desire it, purge away from you all that is defiled and 
ugly, restore all that is decayed, rear up that which is 
fallen down, carry on in you his work, till He has made 
of you a temple for his habitation, a temple dedicated 
to his service, a temple vocal with his praise. You 
shall become a new creation in Christ Jesus. It shall 
be true of you as it was of St. Paul: “Old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new.” 
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“ And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou 
shalt not eat of it : cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : 
Sor dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thow return.” 


GREAT writer has said that the Fall was a gigantic 

step in the progress of mankind. This may sound 
a paradox, and yet there is much to justify the asser- 
tion. It seems at first sight, no doubt, strangely at 
variance with the curse pronounced in the verse which 
I have just read. It seems asif man’s fall could have 
brought only degradation in its train, and as if the 
curse which condemned him to eat his bread in the 
‘sweat of his brow was nothing but a sentence of eternal 
humiliation. And yet the history of the world does 
assuredly lead us to a different conclusion. The obsta- 
eles which man has had to encounter, the stubborn and 
ungrateful soil, the thorns and the thistles of the curse, 
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the manifold hindrances which have forced him to 
labour, have been nothing else but blessings in disguise. 
By these the inventive faculty has been sharpened, and 
the patience which achieves miracles has been strength- 
ened. If there had been no such obstacles, Genius 
would have failed to win her most lasting triumphs, 
Art would not have embellished, nor Science ministered 
to, the comfort of human life, nor would all these have 
contributed to national prosperity. There might have 
been the peace and the serenity of Paradise, but there 
would have been but few wants to satisfy, and no effort 
necessary for the satisfaction of those wants. Man 
would have pursued the innocent but even tenour of 
his way ; and there is no reason to suppose that there 
would have been any advance either of moral or of intel- 
lectual culture. The Fall did, indeed, cast man out of 
Paradise, but it drove him to labour. The sentence 
upon him was a sentence which doomed him to toil for 
his very existence. He could not gather his bread 
with idle hands; he must wring it with the sweat of 
his brow from the earth on which he dwelt. And as 
men multiplied on the face of the earth, their wants 
also multiplied, and thus contrivance was added to 
effort, and invention to labour, till at last men have 
fondly thought that there are no limits to progress, no 
limits to discovery—that we hold in our hands the 
keys which shall unlock all the mysteries of the uni- 


verse, I think, then, that there is some reason in the 
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apparent paradox that the Fall was a gigantic step in 
the progress of mankind. I think it rests on a solid 
foundation of truth. I believe that if the Fall was a 
shock to the moral nature, it was one which brought 
with it the struggle out of which all that is noblest 
comes, and without which there can be no victory. I 
believe that it was a development of the intellect. I 
believe that the serpent’s promise was not wholly a 
deceitful promise, “Ye shall be as God, knowing good 
and evil;” for God himself acknowledges its fulfil- 
ment: “Behold the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil.” In saying this, I would not for 
one moment seem to utter a word which should make 
sin appear less sinful. I would not insinuate that the 
curse was not a curse, the penalty not a penalty. God 
does hate sin; God does punish sin. Sin is an evil 
and a bitter thing, for it is separation from God, and 
casts us out from his presence. Sin is an evil anda 
bitter thing, for it is separation between man and his 
brother man. Nothing surely could more plainly testify 
God’s hatred of sin than the fact that the curse which 
fell upon man descended even to the inferior animals 
and the inanimate creation ; that they, too, for his sake 
were cursed. But it is not the less true that in the 
curse itself there is, so to speak, a prophecy of redemp- 
tion. Of God’s mercy labour is not degradation, and 
if man tills the soil in the sweat of his brow, it is not 
only that he may redeem the soil from barrenness, but 
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that he may himself be redeemed from that sloth which 
is the worst degradation. Yes, if the culture of the 
earth is a sign to us of our shame, it is also a sign of 
our glory. If the ploughshare driven through the 
earth reminds us that we are fallen from our first 
estate, it may remind us also of the greatness of our 
destiny. It may speak to us of the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. It may remind us how 
He has sanctified labour by partaking of it; how He 
has made it blessed as our preparation for entering into 
his rest. , 
The great agricultural exhibition which has been 
brought so near to us during the past week is a 
striking confirmation of the truth of which I have 
been speaking. It is an evidence indisputable how the 
curse has been changed into blessing. It speaks to us 
eloquently of happy industry and successful toil. If 
we have walked in that park where whole acres are 
covered with specimens of what human skill and 
patience can accomplish—if we have marked the many 
ingenious contrivances by which human labour is 
assisted, agriculture calling the mechanical arts to her 
aid, and the mechanical arts themselves advanced and 
fostered by the ever-growing needs and requirements of 
agriculture—we shall not question that it is a good 
thing that man has been doomed to eat his bread in 
the sweat of his brow. It is a good thing that labour 
should be ennobled by the perpetual effort to improve. 
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It is a good thing that the inventive faculties should be 
sharpened by the constant demand for better imple- 
ments and readier methods of cultivation. It is a 
good thing that the busy brain and the skilful hand 
should be engaged in multiplying the means and the 
facilities of subduing the earth, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater. It is a good 
thing that improvements in machinery should be carried 
to the highest pitch. It is a good thing that the 
farmer should cultivate every acre with the object. of 
making it bring forth more abundantly ; that he should 
study the capacity of the soil; that he should make it 
his aim to have the heaviest crop of wheat or barley, 
of oats or turnips, that the land will bear, and the 
richest pasture for the flock and the herd; that he 
should, by careful selection and diligent tending, im- 
prove his breeds of cattle and sheep; that he should 
have the best horses and the best oxen that his know- 
ledge will enable him to rear. All these things are 
good, for all these things are the gifts of God. If He 
has given the obstacles which can only be overcome by 
knowledge, and skill, and patience, He has also given 
the knowledge, the skill, and the patience to overcome 
them. If He imposed the penalty, his own hand 
turned the penalty into a reward. He intends us to 
advance on the path of perpetual improvement. God 
never intended man to be indolent, or stationary, or 
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retrogressive. He did design to call forth the faculties 
he had given. He did design, by means of the effort 
He imposes, to lighten the curse of labour. He did 
design that all this varied ingenuity, all this competi- 
tion, all this struggle should have the result, not merely 
of benefiting the individual, but of raising and adorn- 
ing social life, of drawing men nearer to one another, 
of giving them the sense of common interests and 
common aims, and so also of making the national life 
broader, and deeper, and more secure. 

But, my brethren, are we to rest, satisfied here? Are 
we to survey all this vast field of human enterprise and 
skill, and look merely at the material results? Are we 
even only to acknowledge the beneficent purposes of 
God, who has so largely mitigated the curse? Are we 
to shut our eyes to the curse altogether? Are we to 
say to ourselves, “ See what man has done and is doing 
——see how vast is his progress?” If so much has been 
accomplished, if such vast strides have been made even 
within the memory of man, what may we not antici- 
pate for the future? My friends, if we are disposed to 
exult, if we are unduly elated, if we are ready to 
imagine that the time is not far distant when, through 
our efforts, “there shall be no more curse,’ there are 
considerations which may tend to sober us, and to give 
us a different and a truer impression. If God has 
made the curse a blessing, man has made the blessing 
a curse. If God has made labour holy, man has 
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turned it from its true ends. If God has designed 
it as an instrument of improvement, man has too 
often made of it an instrument of degradation. It 
is still true, and we must not disguise it from ourselves, 
that a totally false estimate may be formed of our 
advantages on the one hand, and that they may lead to 
the indulgence of a very wrong spirit on the other. 
These are the dangers which attach to all material pro- 
gress, and these dangers it is our duty to point out ; 
and an occasion like the present seems to call upon the 
Christian minister to utter a voice of warning. It is 
very easy to adopt a different course. It is more plea- 
sant, no doubt, to speak only in words of admiration 
at what has been effected, and of congratulation and 
hope for the future. But it is neither honest nor 
wise to shut our eyes to the dangers which threaten 
us; and of two of these dangers I purpose briefly to 
speak. 

1, And first I will mention a general danger, suggested 
by every exhibition of man’s industry. I mean the danger 
of measuring national progress solely by the advances 
made in the discoveries and appliances of the material 
arts, There is a spirit abroad which may best be de- 
scribed as a spirit of national self-satisfaction, springing 
out of the conviction that such material progress is a 
test-of a nation’s greatness ; yet, surely nothing can be 
more delusive. The mere striving after material pros- 
perity is a selfish striving, and in all selfishness, whether 
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national or individual, there is weakness. ‘ Experience 
and revelation alike testify,’ it has been truly said, 
“that an era of a nation’s most rapid progress in the 
mechanical arts, and a period of its most brilliant 
splendour in material achievements, may be also the 
epoch of its decay in what is noblest and most glorious, 
and may be precursive, of, and even preparatory to, its 
decline and dissolution. And the reason is obvious. 
Mechanical arts minister to private as well as to public 
ends. They provide more comforts at a cheaper rate 
for the bodies of men. And unless we are carefully on 
our guard—unless we are fortified against their seduc- 
tions by the masculine simplicity and enlarged affections 
and sublime devotion of the Gospel—these mechanical 
arts tempt us to busy ourselves about physical enjoy- 
ments ; they allure us to place our happiness in our own 
ease ; they render us dissatisfied, sullen, captious, morose 
when anything interferes with our personal comforts or 
calls upon us to make a personal sacrifice. Thus they 
engender selfishness. They sap the foundation of 
patriotism ; they raise the individual above the com- 
munity ; they resolve society into units: and this for- 
bodes the dissolution of a State. We know that in the 
most illustrious nations of antiquity the era of their 
greatest. glory was when men lived hardy and frugal 
lives ; when they thought nothing of themselves except 
in relation to the State. But when luxury increased 
then they thought of the State only in relation to them- 
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selves, and then the State was lost and they perished 
with it.” * 

And closely akin to this disposition to measure 
national greatness by material prosperity is the dis- 
position to find in material prosperity the end of all 
our labour. We forget God, and live only for ourselves, 
or, rather, only for our bodies. We put away from 
before our eyes the sentence, “ Dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” We live as if we were to live 
for ever in this world. We value all knowledge, to 
quote the words of our great philosopher, as “a shop 
for profit or sale, and not as a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator.” We are immersed in low pur- 
suits and sordid aims; we have renounced our high 
dignity as kings of the earth, which we boast to be, and 
we are become the slaves of matter. We are busied 
about animal comforts as if they were the end of being. 
Wealth is coveted as a means to luxury. To have our 
mansions more comfortably furnished, our feasts more 
luxuriously set out, this is the end of our striving. The 
field is tilled, we think, and the garden cultivated, and 
the various implements of human industry fashioned, 
that our lot in life may be smoother and fuller of enjoy- 
ment. There is a terrible canker of luxury in the heart 
of England at this moment, and we greatly need to be 
warned against it ; we greatly need to have the medicine 
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of the Gospel applied to its cure. We greatly need to 
have the lesson brought home to all our hearts that 
these things perish in the using. We need to have set 
before us, printed as it were on our eyes, the example 
of Him who, though He was rich, for our sakes became 
poor; the example of Him who, when on earth, was 
cast to his first rest among brute cattle, and who had 
not where to lay his head. He teaches us that man 
does not live by bread alone. He teaches us to be con- 
tent with such things as we have. He tells us that he 
is a fool who says to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much 
food laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” He exhorts us to a life of calm waiting 
upon God, not a life of weary, fretful anxiety that 
measures existence by comfort and ease. He bids us 
see in the lilies of the field and the birds of the 
air the pattern of that life of faith which is the 
truest blessedness and the highest glory of man. 

2. But again, there is another danger which may be 
said to be closely connected with the last. Just in pro- 
portion as men look upon material advantages as the end 
of being, just in proportion as they are bent on secur- 
ing those advantages for themselves—just in that pro- 
portion they will be regardless of others. We all 
see how the pursuit of wealth has fostered the spirit of 
separation between class and class. The war between 
capital and labour has spread itself over every depart- 
ment of human enterprise. The deliberate organisation 
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of masters on the one side, and of men on the other, 
strikes and lockouts, form a melancholy chapter in our 
commercial history. And the same spirit has spread itself 
from commerce to agriculture. There is the demand 
for higher wages on the one side, there is the determi- 
nation to refuse on the other. Now that this spirit is 
fostered by wrong-headed men for their own selfish ends, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt. There are political 
agitators who thrive by these arts. They make their 
capital out of class interests ; they flatter the prejudices 
and stir up the worst passions of one class in order that 
they may gain political power. I hold such conduct to 
be detestable ; I do not think it is possible to pro- 
nounce upon it too severe a condemnation. But this 
agitation must not prevent us from calmly taking into 
consideration the facts. There can be no doubt that in 
‘many parts of England, the agricultural labourer has 
good reason to complain. He has been cruelly neglected. 
He has not received enough for himself and family to 
keep body and soul together. He has not been so well 
housed, so well fed, so well tended, as the cattle to 
whose wants he ministers. There has been an advance 
in comfort and in prosperity on all sides around him, 
and he has been excluded from a share in it. But you 
cannot exclude him from a knowledge of what is taking 
place in the society of which he isa member ; you cannot 
hide from him the fact that others in his condition are 
asserting their rights, or their supposed rights, and are 
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insisting upon higher wages and shorter hours of labour. 
And you cannot wonder, therefore, if the spirit of re- 
bellion rises strong within him, and he determines to 
combine with them for his own protection. Now, I am 
quite aware that the question, as it presents itself to us, 
is a complicated and delicate one ; and I do not pre- 
tend that it is one capable of ready solution, I am 
quite convinced that there must be mutual concessions, 
but I know how difficult it is to define what those con- 
cessions shall be. I believe, on the one hand, that it is 
right, with the general increase of wealth, that there 
should be an increase of wages. I do not forget, on the 
other, that the demand for an increase may be pushed 
so far as virtually to defeat its own object. I know 
that the farmer must live as well as his labourer ; and 
if I do not think that the spirit on the one side is all 
Radicalism, I do not think that the feeling on the 
other is all tyranny and greed. I believe that there is 
much to be said in favour of each party ; I believe that 
there may be what is wrong and blameworthy in both. I 
know, too, how many fruitless attempts have been made 
to curethis kind of evil. Legislation has been tried in 
vain. The acumen of some of our foremost statesmen 
has been applied, but hitherto with little success, to 
provide against this calamity. Conciliation and arbitra- 
tion have been tried with better success, and yet even 
these have sometimes failed. But I know also that the 


sovereign remedy for this, as for every other social evil, 
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is at hand if only we have the wisdom to apply it. I 
know that close beside the curse there lurks the blessing. 
I know that out of all this clash of interests and this 
war of classes there may spring a holier unity. But 
this, my brethren, can only be done in the light of 
Christ and in the love of Christ. This will not be done 
by obedience to human maxims of self-interest. This 
will only be done by obedience to the teaching of the 
Gospel. This will only be done in proportion as we all 
learn more fully to realise the truth that we are mem- 
bers one of another. This will only be done as the 
‘master and the employer learn to follow the Apostolic 
injunction, and to give the labourer “that which is just 
and equal,” and as the labourer is taught to remember 
that he is the servant of the Lord, and that One is his 
Master, even Christ. Then each will “look not only 
on his own things, but also on the things of others.” 
Then each will seek not merely selfish aggrandisement 
and wealth on the one side, or more ease and more inde- 
pendence on the other; but all will acknowledge that 
they are members of one body, knit together in one 
Divine order; seeking by mutual forbearance and mutual 
help the one end of mutual improvement which God 
has ordained. 

You may tell me, if you like, that all this is Uto- 
pian. You may smile at it as a dream. You may 
think that prudential considerations, and worldly 
maxims, and schemes of arbitration are the real reme- 
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dies for the disease. By all means let them be tried. 
But all experience shows that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ has been the one true cement of human 
society, because it has been the only cure for human 
selfishness. All ancient society broke up and perished 
for want of this principle of cohesion. It tried to sub- 
stitute order, government, law, for the inward principle 
of mutual love and confidence, and therefore it was 
destroyed. The Gospel of Christ has been working, 
and working successfully. It has been a leaven in the 
mass. It has made men feel a sense of their oneness 
in Christ. It has made the bitter waters of human 
selfishness sweet. It has taught the rich to have pity 
on the poor, the master to consider his servant, and the 
servant to obey his master, from love and not from fear. 
There was a time in our own history when the separa- 
tion of classes was far worse than it is now, because the 
duties of the higher class were far less recognised, 
There was a time when the Church, which ought to 
have taught her children those duties, was eagerly 
grasping wealth with covetous hands, regardless of the 
miseries of the poor. There is no more touching pic- 
ture in any literature than that in which one of our 
earliest poets* describes the poor ploughman of his 
own day, from whom he learned the faith that he had 
in vain sought at the mouth of monks and friars, He 
goes from one splendid abbey to another, he admires 
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their grand refectories, their stately windows, their 
gilded roofs, their wealth, and their magnificence. But 
he learns nothing from their inmates. The Dominican 
denounces the Augustinian, the Augustinian warns him 
against the Franciscan, but none teaches him the faith 
in Christ which is to save his soul. That he learns 
from the poor peasant guiding his plough, whose wife 
followed him— 


“ Barefoot on the bare ice 
That the blood followed,” 
and whose little child was wrapped in clouts and laid 
“in a crum-bowl” at the corner of the field. There 
may be blots still in our social system like these, there 
may be neglected poverty, there may be misery and 
wretchedness close by the gate of affluence ; there is 
still, unquestionably, too much mutual distrust and 
separation. But the Church, at least, is not now dead 
to all but selfish considerations. The Church is seeking 
in the Spirit of her Master, not indeed to efface the 
distinction of classes, but to make each class mindful of 
the other. She does take with her the law of love on 
her lips. And we cannot doubt that she has already 
accomplished much, that she has softened antagonism, 
that she has lulled suspicion, that she has bound men 
together in the bonds of that love which Christ breathes 
from his cross. And here is our ground of hope for 
the future. It is not in material progress; it is not in 
human effort; it is not in enlarged comfort and enjoy- 
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ment; it is in the larger outpouring of the spirit of 
the crucified Christ. He only can rob the curse of its 
sting. He only can give us the true measure of all 
earthly things. He only can teach us to lift our hearts 
above to that throne on which He sitteth. He only 
can teach us wherein true progress consists—in morti- 
fied spirits, in chastened affections, in a holy life, in 
nearness to God, in conformity to the image of his Son. 
He only can bring us to Himself, and to that land 
where there shall be no more curse—neither labour 
nor sorrow, neither selfish ease nor selfish jealousy ; 
where they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, but where all shall have happy employment, and 
all shall love as brethren, because all shall rejoice in 
Him and find in Him their rest and their satisfaction. 


XIII. 


Aw OrpINATION SERMON PREACHED IN St. ASAPH CATHEDRAL ON 
Trinity Sunpay, 1872. 


Acts i, 8. 


“ Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


T is well for us sometimes to go back to the first 
beginnings of the Christian Church. It is well for 
us whose lot is cast in the latter days, and who are 
permitted to see so many tokens and evidences of the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s promises to place ourselves in 
thought at the time when those promises were first 
uttered. It is well for us, especially when our hearts 
grow faint with doubt, when the evils with which we 
have to contend seem too great for our strength, and 
the field which lies before us too vast for our enterprise, 
to go back to the hour of that mysterious birth, that we 
may encourage ourselves with the thought of that Divine 
Power, which as it first wrought for the establishment of 
the Christian Church, so works now for its perpetual 
growth and development. It is well to learn a lesson 
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of faith and courage and hope from that upper chamber 
where a few helpless, unlettered, poor, and obscure men 
were gathered together, not knowing what should befal 
them, left alone as they were in the world, but knowing 
that the Master whom they had loved and followed had 
given them a promise, and had bid them wait for the 
fulfilment of that promise. He had told them to tarry 
in Jerusalem, till the day should come which should be 
to them and to the world the day of a new creation. 
He had given them infallible proofs of his presence as 
their risen Lord. He had spoken with them of the 
Kingdom of God. He had turned aside their curious 
questionings when they asked, ‘‘ Wilt Thou at this time 
restore the Kingdom to Israel?” and had directed their 
thoughts rather to the work they had to do, and the 
power by which that work was to be done. “Ye shall 
be witnesses unto Me,’—that was to be their work. 
“Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost; ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, ——that was to be the strength in which their 
work was to be accomplished. 

The Church has led us during the past week to dwell 
particularly on this first great Pentecostal effusion of the 
Spirit. Three days she has set apart for the festival 
which commemorates it: and she has most wisely asso- 
ciated this commemoration of the first Whitsunday with 
the ordination of her ministers. Of all the Ember 


weeks, that through which we have just passed is the 
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most solemn, the most affecting, because of this associa- 
tion. We are about to see ministers of Jesus Christ 
sent forth to be witnesses of their risen Lord. They 
can only go forth, if they are to hope for success, in the 
same power in which the first heralds of the Cross went 
forth ; for they have the same obstacles to encounter, as 
well as the same truth to proclaim. The world now is 
what the world was then: 
doubt calling Christ Lord—but still. a world alienated 


from God, still a world lying in darkness, still a world 


a far larger portion of it no 


needing the same witness concerning Christ, still a world 
which can only be converted to Christ by the same 
power which was then put forth. I say emphatically 
the same power. By this I do not mean the visible and 
sensible manifestations which accompanied the first 
preaching of the Gospel. Ido not mean the power of 
miracles, or of those extraordinary gifts which were 
vouchsafed abundantly in the first age of the Church. 
No doubt there were then visible signs of the Spirit’s 
coming, which have ceased since. There was the mighty 
rushing wind, there was the shaking of the place where 
the disciples were assembled, there were the tongues of 
fire, there was the miraculous gift of tongues. These 
were the sensible phenomena, which were the outward 
evidences to the disciples and to others of God’s work- 
ing among them. But the great evidence, the crowning 
evidence, the convincing evidence, was the new life 
kindled within. A power had come upon them to 
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which they were strangers before. A new spirit had 
been infused into them. Their Lord’s promise had 
been fulfilled, and they were conscious of its fulfilment, 
“Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you, and ye shall be my witnesses unto the ends of 
the earth.” 

Think for one moment of the change which had 
passed upon them. They had hitherto been timorous 
men, doubting men, men of weak faith and some- 
what dull intellects. The very thought of danger 
filled them with alarm. They had fled in terror 
when their Master was taken to the Hall of Judg- 
ment. Now they were brave as lions. Hitherto 
they had been unable to understand their Lord’s words 
when He spake of his sufferings, his death, his going 
to the Father. Now they could interpret aright the 
mystery of his death and the mystery of his resurrec- 
tion. Hitherto they had been unable to expound the 
prophecies of their own revelation. Now they were able 
to convince the Jews from their own Scriptures, proving 
that Jesus is indeed the Christ. A whole flood of light 
had been let in, so to speak, upon their understandings, 
giving them an insight and a wisdom which they had 
never possessed before. And with this spiritual insight 
into the truth there was joined also courage to proclaim it. 
Whence came this change? How was it that faint-hearted, 
doubting men were thus able, with all calmness and with 
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all joy, to meet “the tyrant’s brandished steel, the lion’s 
gory mane?” How was it that unlettered fishermen 
became thus mighty in the Scriptures, and witnesses to 
their Lord before the power and the wisdom of the 
world, before tyrants who cast them to the wild beasts, 
and philosophers who mocked when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead? We know the answer that 
has been given by those who refuse to acknowledge that 
this power was of God. We may have heard, some of 
us, how the latest sceptical historian of the times has 
attempted to solve the problem. He explains it all by 
the hallucinations of a brain-sick woman, and the “ illu- 
sions which must accompany the establishment of a new 


religious code for humanity.” “ Among all the descents | 


of the Spirit, which must have been very frequent,” says 
the French sceptic, “there was one which left a pro- 
found impression on the nascent Church. One day 
when the brethren were met together, a thunderstorm 
broke upon them; a hurricane tore open the windows ; 
the heaven was on fire; the atmosphere was furrowed, 
so to speak, in all directions with streaks of flame ; 
flashes of lightning of extraordinary brillianey illu- 
mined the face of all, and they were* persuaded that 
the Spirit had entered, and that He had lighted on the 
head of each in the form of tongues of fire. The dis- 
ciples imagined in their ecstasy that the splendours of 
Sinai had been renewed; and the baptism of the 
Spirit became from henceforth spoken of as a baptism 
P 
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of fire.”* This is the most recent attempt to explain 
on purely material grounds the birth of the Christian 
community. 

But is it any explanation at all, either of the change 
which then took place in the hearts of the Apostles, or 
of the great spiritual renovation which ever since has 
accompanied the progress of Christianity? Which is 
the more rational explanation of the phenomena of 
Christian society,—that it springs from the visions of 
Mary Magdalen, or that it has its root in the Tncarna- 
tion, the Death, the Resurrection of the Son of God for 
us made man? Which is the more rational explanation 
of the effects of St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost—a thunderstorm which impressed the minds of the 
Apostles, and which they associated with supernatural 
influences, or the fulfilment of their Lord’s promise, 
“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you?” Secwrus judicat orbis terrarum. The 
world may be left to give its judgment, and its judg- 
ment is true. The power which then went forth was a 
power of God, for it was visible in fruits which could 
only come of the Spirit of God. When the covetous 
man parted with his wealth, when the sensual man 
crucified his lusts, when the proud man became humble, 
and the passionate man patient, and the false man true, 
and the hater forgiving, and the impure chaste ; and 
when all were bound together in the sweet bonds of 


* Renan, Les Apétres, chap. iv. pp. 62, 63. 
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Christian love,—whence came this regeneration of 
human society? How came it to pass that life had 
been sown in the midst of death? How came it to 
pass that from the festering putrescent mass of human 
nature, amid the bones exceeding many and exceeding 
dry of the Valley of Vision, there was this mighty stir 
and movement, so that bone came together to his bone, 
till they stood on their feet an exceeding great army ? 
Take the picture drawn by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans of the heathen world in that day. Or take the 
picture of it drawn by heathen writers themselves, by a 
Juvenal, or a Tacitus, for instance. Look at the utter 
degradation of man! See what were the gross and de- 
basing superstitions, the foul immoralities, the loath- 
Some and monstrous forms of vice which disfigured 
pagan society! Mark the tone of bitterness and of 
hopelessness which pervades the language of the 
classical writers of that age, as they lash the vices of 
their countrymen, unable to suggest a remedy for the 
evils of which they complain, or to kindle the hope or 
the desire of a regeneration of the race. Look at 
Judaism cankered at the core, and eaten through and 
through, and crumbling away with the hypocrisy of 
Pharisaism, and tell me whence came the life of the 
world? Will you find it in the formality of hypocrisy, 
on the one hand, or will you find it in vile sensuality 
and effete superstition on the other ? Or, driven from 
these suppositions as utterly impossible, will you seek 
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for its sources in the ravings of fanaticism and the 
enthusiasm of heated brains, in visions and dreams 
aided by external phenomena, spreading themselves 
from one excited spirit to another? My brethren, if 
we are to believe in such an origin of Christianity, we 
must cease to believe in God altogether. For if this be 
true, then all the landmarks are swept away by which 
we can discern between that which is from above and 
that which is from beneath; then there is nothing 
supernatural ; then we are left in a world governed 
only by natural laws, which are in truth strangely un- 
natural ; and charity and peace, purity and patience, 
humility and self-denial, truth and love, are not the 
offspring of God, but are the offspring of man’s 
heated imagination, The frenzy of a few women, 
and of a few unlettered fishermen communicating 
itself to. a man of learning and original force of 
character like Saul of Tarsus, has changed the face 
of the world. 

Is that credible? Is that to interpret history? Is 
that to account for the prodigious force of human pre- 
judice arrayed against the new doctrine on the one hand, 
or the no less prodigious force of human passion refus- 
ing to relinquish the objects which it has grasped on 
the other? Is it thus that men were persuaded to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, 
and to look for the blessed hope of the appearing of 
Jesus Christ, to believe in One crucified as a malefactor 
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as their Lord and their God, to give up for his sake all 
that men hold dearest, to trample under foot all that 
the world could offer, to look death calmly in the face, 
raised above all fear, all sorrow, all pain, by the sublime 
hope of eternal life assured to them in Christ Jesus 2 
Or was it because his words were fulfilled: “Ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost? Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you?” 
Surely we cannot doubt which is the true solution of 
the problem, 

And as it was in the first dawn of the Christian 
society, so it is still. The power which accompanied 
the first missionaries of the Gospel, and fitted them for 
a work which, to human eyes, must have seemed hope- 
less, is the power which works now for the accomplish- 
ment of the same ends. The external phenomena of 
that day have indeed ceased; the miracles are no 
more ; the gift of tongues is but once or twice alluded to 
in the second century, and then we hear no more of it. 
But every minister of Christ, every missionary of the 
Cross must be clothed with the same power from on high 
which was imparted to the first Apostles if he would 
carry on the work which they commenced. For, can 
any one say that such a power is not needed now? It is 
not only that there are vast tracts of the world in which 
the name of Christ is not named; it is not only that 
idolatry and superstition still darken the face of the 
nations; it is not only that Satan is still the god of 
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this world, holding millions of wretched captives in his 
grasp ; but it is that here in the midst of our Christian 
civilization, here, where Christ is known and the knee 
bowed in his name, there is evil enough to make us 
weep. How terrible are the ravages of sin! how wide- 
spread is the ignorance which prevails! how little im- 
pression seems to be produced by all the persistent and 
strenuous efforts of men who have the love of Christ in 
their hearts to check the torrent of ungodliness, and to 
win back the world to its true and rightful King! Do 
we not, then, greatly need the manifestation of the 
same power which fitted Apostles for their superhuman 
task ? 

And what is the secret of that power? Where is it 
to be found? TI answer, first in the knowledge of the 
truth, and next in the sanctification of the heart. The? 
Spirit of God is the Spirit of Truth, and He is also the 
Holy Spirit. As the Spirit of Truth, He teaches truth. 


As the Spirit of Holiness, He makes holy every heart 


“the knowledge of the truth red the love of 


in which He vouchsafes to dwell, He sanctifies all the 
elect people of God. Light and life are his to impart, 
and He imparts them to all who yield to his gracious 
influences, who by Him were brought to God as their 
Father, and to Jesus Christ as their Saviour. | 


1. NowI say that|this power cannot exist apart from 
TAL tlig 


“By manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to 
every man’s conscience,” says the Apostle. “He shall 
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guide you into all the truth,’ * says our Lord. That is 
the most magnificent promise ever given to man—open- 
ing the brightest vista to human thought and aspiration, 
and fitted to fire the noblest minds with a worthy. f 
ambition. But it has its limitations } fit is limited by”? 
the nature of the truth to be revealed on the one hand, 
and by the character of the recipient on the other. The 
promise is not, He shall lead you into all truth, as if the 
whole range of human knowledge, and every subject 
which can engage the mind of man were to be laid open 
to us, not into truth of every kind, but into the whole 
truth, which, as is plain from the context, is to be 
understood of all that truth which Christ Himself came 
to declare, that revelation of the Father of which He 
was Himself the perfect expression, that great media- 
torial redeeming work by which He has reconciled the 
world unto God. Our Lord leaves us in no doubt on 
this point. ‘He shall take of mine and shall show it 
unto you.” “He shall testify of me.” “He shall call to 
your remembrance what I have said unto you.” The 
whole truth then into which the Apostles were to be led, 
and the whole truth into which we are to be led, is the 
truth concerning Christ. It is in the knowledge of this 
truth that is to be found the secret of the power which 
' a 
gives life to the world. 
And permit me to remind you that (this truth } 
must be our own truth, our own by inward illumina- 
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tion, our own by living experience. It will not be 
our own, if we have merely learnt it through creeds 
and catechisms and articles. It will not be our own, 
if we have merely accepted certain doctrines which 
we undertake to prove by certain texts. It will not 
be our own, if we have adopted it second-hand from 
some authority which we have chosen for our guide, 
whether they be fathers of the fourth century or 
divines of the nineteenth. It will only be our own if 
we search for it as for hidden treasure. It will only be 
our own, if we seek it with earnest prayer for the teach- 
ing and illumination of God’s Holy Spirit. It will only 
be our own, in proportion as He takes off every veil of 
prejudice and ignorance from our eyes, and enables us to 
understand the Holy Scriptures which are able to make us 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
It will only be our own, in proportion as He brings us 
to Christ, or leads us to know more of Christ as made 
unto us of God all that we need, wisdom and righteous- 
ess and sanctification and redemption. The same 
[“inethod is necessary now which was so powerful at the 
first Pentecost. Then the Apostles became mighty in 
the Scriptures, and then they were witnesses to the 
grace and power of a personal Saviour who died for 
them and rose again. And we too must know the truth 
as gathered from the Holy Scriptures, and know the 
truth also through the power of a personal communion 
with a crucified and risen Lord. Then they spoke with 
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such convincing power, pricking their hearers to their 
hearts, because the Spirit of God taught them how to 
expound the Scriptures, and because the same Spirit 
taught them also the meaning of their Master’s words. 
And the same method, I repeat, must be employed now. 
If the truth is to be our own truth, it will be so as found 
in the Scriptures, it will be so as learnt from fellowship 
with Jesus Christ our Lord, it will be so as taught us 
by God the Holy Ghost. 

Now I earnestly insist upon this as the privilege of 
all Christian men. I insist upon it as the privilege of 
the clergy and the laity alike. I believe all are alike 
bound to search the Scriptures, all alike may look for 
the teaching of God’s Holy Spirit. The clergy are 
authorised teachers, but the laity are to be commended 
if, like the Bereans of old, they search the Scriptures 
daily. But it may be said, I think I hear it said, 
“ Have you as a clergyman of the Church of England 
any right thus to insist upon the freedom of each indi- 
vidual clergyman, and his obligation to seek the truth 
for himself? Does not every clergyman by the very 
fact of his ordination impose upon himself certain limits 
of religious belief, and accept certain doctrines as true?” 
I fully admit it. Every clergyman does accept the 
teaching of the Prayer Book and the Articles as sub- 
stantially true, as substantially in accordance with 
Scripture. And the Church of England in requiring 


certain credenda of those who are to minister within 
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her pale, only requires what all other Churches require. 
But she imposes no narrow restraints, she throws wide 
open the door of the truth. On many questions, on 
some very important questions, she has given no dog- 
matic utterance at all. On others she exercises a wise 
discretion and a wise liberality. Much less does she 
claim infallibility. She has laid no such snare for the 
feet of her children. She does not entice them to hold 
one thing in their hearts and to say another thing with 
their lips. A man may walk very much at liberty, 
having his feet in a large room, who walks within the 
lines of the creeds and articles of our Church ; nor need 
he be untrue to his convictions. Reverent inquiry is even 
a duty imposed upon him. He is bound by his very 
loyalty to the Church, to test all that she has put into 
his hands as gathered from the Bible, by the voice of 
the Bible itself. In other words, the Church recognises 
the supremacy of Scripture on the one hand, and the 
Supremacy of conscience on the other. She does not 
expect her ministers to go on repeating for ever the 
phrases of a past generation, or even the formulas which 
she has provided for their use. She expects them to 
make the truth their own. She would have them men 
of deep convictions. She would have them speak as 
the oracles of God. She would have them go forth as 
men baptized with the Spirit, to proclaim, in the power 
of the Spirit, the love of God to sinners through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, because they have tasted that love 
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themselves. She would have them living organs of a 
Divine inspiration, men to whom God has spoken by 
His Spirit, and who are not afraid to say with their 
Master, “ We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen.” It is a dull thing to preach a conven- 
tional theology. It is a dull thing to preach Church 
order and Church ceremonies and Church succession. 
It is a dull thing to take up the watchwords and shib- 
boleths of Church parties, and to reiterate the stale 
half-truths which we have heard from others. No 
doubt it is easy thus to win, at least from a section of 
the Church, the reputation of being safe and orthodox. 
But it was not thus that the world was converted in 
the beginning of the Gospel, and it is not thus that it 
can be converted now. It is not thus that we shall 
touch human hearts. It is not thus that we shall win 
men to forsake their sins. It is not thus that we shall 
bring them to Christ, or build them up as living stones 
in the eternal temple of God. We may make them 
partisans like ourselves, we may make them eager dis- 
putants, or what is called good churchmen, but we shall 
not make them good Christians. For we have not 
received power. We cannot be the thorough-going 
adherents of a party without some sacrifice of truth, 
and we cannot sacrifice a particle of truth without 
moral weakness. If we are to tread in any measure 
in the footsteps of the Apostles, if like them we are 
to infuse new life into the society around us, it will 
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not be by the arrogant claim to hold their place, but 
by wielding like them the power of the truth. If 
we are to arouse torpid spirits, if we are to stir the 
expiring embers of conviction in other breasts, if we are 
to kindle a fire there, our own must glow and burn. 
The conviction must be strong within us that we have 
a truth to declare, a truth which is emphatically our 
own truth, a truth taught us by the Spirit of God 
Himself, a truth which it concerns men to know, a 
truth which God has put into our lips and laid upon 
our conscience to declare. 

Tam not counseling an arrogant self-sufficiency. If 
the Spirit of God is our teacher, we shall not despise the 
teaching of other men in whom the same Spirit dwells. 
We shall reverence His voice wherever it is heard. We 
shall not undervalue,—we shall highly prize the testi- 
mony of antiquity and the testimony of God’s saints in 
later ages of the Church. We shall gladly acknowledge 
how the same Spirit who, like the wind, bloweth where 
He listeth, has taught the hearts of his faithful people at 
all times, how amid all the diversity of form and ex- 
pression there is the same substantial truth. We shall 
not say, I alone know the truth, I possess the truth as 
my own special prerogative, my own peculiar heritage. 
We shall not say, I see and others are blind. We shall 
be humble and candid and ready to acknowledge that 
truth underlies even forms of error; we shall admit 
that truth may have many aspects, and that it is by 
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means of the many partial exhibitions of the truth, 
each age, and each party, and each section of the Church, 
and each individual teacher bringing into prominence 
various parts and sides of the truth, that the Church is 
led into the whole truth. We shall admit all this, I 
say, but we shall not the less, but the more jealously 
insist upon the truth which we have ourselves received. 
We shall call no man our master upon earth, and our 
words will be living words, because they are true words, 
words taught us by the Spirit of God Himself. This 
was the power in which the Apostles delivered their 
witness for Christ. This is the power in which we must 
seek to win men to Him now. 

2. But once more| this power is to be found in the 
virtue of a holy life, no less than in the knowledge and 
the utterance of the truth. The Spirit of the truth is 
the Holy Spirit. And in his gracious work we may 
believe that He who enlightens the understanding to 
know the truth, does also purify the heart and sanctify 
the whole man. We cannot indeed say that it is always 
thus. There have been those upon whom the Spirit of 
God has come, who nevertheless have neither loved the 
truth, nor have been influenced by it in their lives. 
Balaam, the son of Beor, saw the vision of God, Balaam 
could speak the truth of God, Balaam had a profound 
conviction that it was well with the people of God, 
Balaam wished with all his heart to die the death of the 
righteous ; but the conviction of his understanding did 
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not reach to the purifying of his heart. And so it may 
be still. But, my—brethren, the power of a holy life is 
far more than the power of uttering the truth. To utter 
the truth, and not to lead a life in accordance with the 
truth, is not only to condemn ourselves, but it is to de- 
stroy the power of the truth so far as our influence 
|_ extends. And I do most earnestly desire to impress 
this upon you who hear me, upon you who are going 
forth every one of you to be the heralds of God’s truth, 
ambassadors for Christ, that you seek most earnestly for 
yourselves this baptism of the Spirit, which shall make 
you holy in heart and holy in life. Wherever you are 
placed in God’s providence—in lonely mountain hamlet, 
or in densely peopled town, if God’s Spirit be in you 
of a truth, subduing in you that which is evil, fash- 
ioning you after the image of Christ, consecrating you 
to his service, a power will go forth from you which 
will make itself felt. You may not have the learning of 
an Origen, or the philosophical acuteness of an Augus- 
tine, or the fervid eloquence of a Chrysostom ; but if 
you have been baptized with the Spirit of God, you 
must be a light wherever you are, you must be a 
life and a power in the world ; there will stream 
forth from you, in your daily example, in your mor- 
tification of self, in your growing self-mastery, in your 
growing self-sacrifice, in your pureness, your charity, 
your patience, your meekness, your love ; in a word, 
in your bright exhibition of all the graces of the 
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Christian character, that power which of old subdued 
the world. 

Oh that we could hope that all who name the name 
of Christ, all who are called to the sacred ministry of 
eur Church, were animated by this spirit! Then we 
need not fear for the future of the Church. Then how 
soon would her waste places become as the garden of 
the Lord! I would not undervalue or make light of 
any of the agencies which are now at work for the 
defence of the Church, and for infusing fresh life and 
efficiency into Church work in our parishes. But that, 
believe me, is the best Church defence,—the bright 
shining in each one of her ministers of a holy life. It 
cannot be hid, it cannot be gainsaid. It will disarm 
opposition, it will win souls. Armed with this double 
power, the power of deep convictions, of truth made 
your own and of a holy life, you will indeed be witnesses 
for Christ. Men will feel your reality. Men will listen 
to your words. Men will desire to imitate your ex- 
ample. Through you they will be led to Christ. Thus 
you will build up his kingdom. Thus you will be 
blessed in your work. Thus when He shall come, you 
shall receive those among whom you have laboured as 
your crown and your rejoicing, and hear the gracious 
welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 


thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


PreacuHeD in Luanparr CaTHepraL on Micwarnnmas-Day, 1872. 


Heprews i. 14, 


“Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation 2” 


M\O-DAY is Michaelmas Day. The name is of course 

a relic of medieval and Romish superstition. It 
means the Mass of Michael, the mass or sacrifice of 
the altar as offered on this day which was set apart 
for the commemoration (and in the Church of Rome for 
the worship) of the Archangel Michael, and the rest 
of the heavenly host. Happily our own Reformed 
Church, whilst retaining the observance of the day in 
her calendar, as the Feast of St. Michael and all 
Angels, has discarded the superstitious part of the 
service. She knows of no mass, for she knows of 
no altar, no sacrifice upon the altar, no sacrificing 
priest, and she forbids all worship except that spiritual 
worship which is offered to God and to his Son 


Jesus Christ. She does not reject a belief in angels 
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or an angelic ministry ; on the contrary, on this ore 
day in the year, she invites us to consider what Serip- 
ture has revealed concerning them, but she shrinks with 
horror from the thought of any invocation addressed to 
any creature whatsoever. In this, as in all things else, 
she takes God’s word for her guide, and whilst she 
purges away the superstition, she does not purge away 
the truth which underlies the superstition, and without 
which we may be quite sure the superstition would 
never have had any vitality at all. No pure falsehood 
could ever live among men. But error does live and 
propagate itself by means of the truth which it con- 
tains, just as the parasite lives by the tree on which it 
fastens itself, and not by its own life. We must not be 
deterred by the error. We must not refuse to recognise 
the truth which it has overlaid and concealed, as the 
ivy may completely conceal the trunk to which it clings. 
We must try to separate the one from the other. And 
in doing this we must try to ascertain what it is God has 
revealed to us in his word. Now,|this passage of Scrip- 
ture not only implies that angels have a real existence, 
but it implies that they have a very intimate relation 
to man. The doctrine of angels is not merely a specu- 
lative doctrine. The existence of angels is not merely 
a matter which if true does not concern us. If this 
passage means anything, it speaks to us not merely of a 
heavenly hierarchy filling the courts of the eternal dwell- 
ing above, but of beings who are able to succour and to 
Q 
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serve us in our warfare here below. And although men 
may sneer and scoff at such a notion, and ask where is 
the proof of it, we answer that the doctrine of angelical 
agency is as much a truth of Scripture, more expressly 
a truth of Scripture than the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. No man has ever seen a soul, yet 
we do not on that account refuse to believe in the 
existence of souls. No man has ever seen a disembodied 
spirit, yet we believe that when the spirit leaves the 
clay it still lives and acts and thinks. No one of us 
has ever seen an angel, but Scripture tells us of those to 
whom angels have appeared, and tells us much of their 
mission and their agency in the world. And therefore 
it cannot be useless and unprofitable to dwell upon this 
subject. And in this hard material age, this age of iron 
and steam, and coal, and dust, this age which boasts 
that its philosophy is a philosophy of facts, it may be 
well if our thoughts are lifted for a few moments out of 
the hard dusty atmosphere of our senses, if we are re- 
minded that there are heavenly places and heavenly 
powers lying very near us, if we can be brought to 
remember that we are come “to Mount Zion, and the 
, city of the living God, and to an innumerable company 
. of angels.” 
ant “The text, the meaning of which is somewhat obscured 
/ in our English version, does in fact contain two state- 
ments with regard to angelic natures and their occupa- 
tion. Strictly rendered, the passage stands thus: “ Are 
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they not all worshipping spirits, liturgical spirits,* sent 
forth to minister for the sake of those who shall be 
heirs of salvation?” The writer concludes in these 
words the first step of his argument. He is arguing in 
proof of the greatness of Christ as the one mediator of 
the New Covenant compared with all the mediators of 
the Old. Christ is higher far than the highest of 
created beings. By Him God made the worlds. He is 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, He is the express 
image of his person, He is higher than the angels, inas- 
much as He hath by inheritance obtained a far more 
excellent name than they. The name of honour which 
God has put upon his Son is such as has never been 
given to angels. To which of the angels did he ever 
say, “Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee?” To which of them did he ever declare “I will 
be to him a Father, and he shall be to mea gon 2” 
Which of them did He ever seat on his throne, saying, 
“Sit thou at my right hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool?” The angels are God’s ministers, but they 
are called upon to prostrate themselves in adoration and 
worship before the First-begotten of the Father, “ Let all 
the angels of God worship Him.” They are servants, not 
sons. They are servants who serve in perpetual worship 
in his temple above; they are servants who go 
forth on his messages in creation ; for “He maketh 


his angels winds, and his ministers a flaming fire.” 
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They are servants who go forth carrying help and 
strength to the heirs of salvation; for of them is it 
written, “He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee, and in their hands shall they bear thee up, lest 
at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” The 
angels, then, are spirits who worship God and who 


succour man. 
~“T, First, they are ministering, 7.e., worshipping 


spirits, beings engaged in the perpetual liturgy of the 
glorious temple above. That temple has never wanted 
its worshippers. The solemn anthem of praise has 
never been silent there. It has not been broken and 
marred by sin. Isaiah has given us the vision of that 
temple, and of its worship. “1 saw the Lord,” he says, 
“sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. Beside it stood the seraphim: each 
one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face,” as if 
dreading to look upon the awful majesty of God, “with 
twain he covered his feet,’ as if to denote that even 
angelic service and angelic duty are not pure in the 
sight of the Eternal Holiness, “and with twain he did 
fly, 
God. “And one cried unto another and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full 


of his glory.” Such is the worship of angels above. 
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as showing his readiness to fulfil the mission of 


And yet mark how in the midst of that glory and in the 
midst of that worship, there is the thought of earth. It 
is the earth, not the heaven, which they say is filled with 
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God’s glory. And it is to God’s Prophet on the earth, 
filled with dismay at the vision and cast down because 

of his sinfulness, that the seraph comes with the live 
coal from off the altar, saying, “ Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips, and thy iniquity is taken away and thy sin is 
purged.” And like unto this is the vision of the Divine 
Seer of the New Testament, who was “in the isle of Pat- 
mos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus.” 
He too is permitted to see the heavenly temple and the 
worship that is therein. And he hears “the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the beasts and 
the elders : and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; say- 
ing with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” There 
we see the same holy worship. There we see the 
heavenly host ascribing praise and honour to God, and 
there likewise we see in the angelic company the same 
mysterious fellowship with man, for they ascribe praise, 
not to God as the Creator of the heaven and the 
earth, not to Christ as the Lord of angels and of 
saints, but to the Lamb as the victim slain, as the 
great sacrifice for human sin, as exalted because of his 
humiliation for our sakes to the throne and to the / 
glory of Godt ees 

2. But, in the next place, as there is a worship of / 
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angels above, so there is a ministry of angels in the 
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Lyorla,) A writer of great: force of imagination * has gone 
so far as to suppose that the whole visible creation is 
carried on in its minutest details by their agency. He 
would have us believe that there is not a flower, nor a 
ray of light, but conceals some spirit-form which gives 
it its lustre and its beauty. When the winds blow, 
carrying health or devastation on their wings ; when the 
waters move onward, sometimes bearing fertility and 
blessing on their bosom, and at others sweeping away 
the labours of man and leaving a wreck behind ; when 
the lightning smites and the fire consumes, he thinks 
that if we had eyes to see, behind these outward phe- 
nomena might be discerned the secret agents who are 
guiding them, and who in guiding them are the ministers 
of God who do his pleasure. Thus taking literally the 
words of the Psalmist, “Who maketh his angels winds,” 
&e., he thus comments on the passage: ‘“ But how do 
the wind and water, earth and fire move? Now here 
Seripture interposes and seems to tell us that all this 
wonderful harmony is the work of angels. Those events 
which we ascribe to chance, as the weather, or to nature, 
as the seasons, are duties done to that God who maketh 
his angels to be winds and his ministers a flame of 
fire. . . . . Thus whenever we look abroad we are 
reminded of those most gracious and holy beings the 
servants of the Holiest, who deign to minister to the 


* Dr. J. H. Newman, in his “Sermon on the Feast of St. Michael and 
all Angels.” 
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heirs of salvation. Every breath of air and ray of 
light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, 
the skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes of 
those whose faces see God in Heaven,” 

We need not, however, accept such an hypothesis as 
this. It is too fanciful, and it is not really supported 
by Scripture ; for the representation of the Psalmist 
does not really amount to more than this, that God 
gives his angels the swiftness and the strength and the 
invisibility of the winds, that He clothes hjs ministers 
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with the all-pervading subtlety of fire. He-thirs employs 
them as his agents in carrying out his purposes in the 
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And what are those purposes? What has Holy 
Scripture taught us concerning the office of angels ? 
Now here I shall not enlarge upon the angelic minis- 
trations of the Old Testament, because it has been 
generally believed by the great teachers of the Church 
that the appearances of an angel, of which we read so 
often in the earlier books of the Bible, were in fact 
appearances of the Son of God before his Incarnation. 
Such appearances St. Augustine calls “preludes of the 
Incarnation.” And it is remarkable that in such ap- 
pearances, although the angel seems to have appeared 
in the form of a man, yet his appearance caused. such 
terror to those who beheld it, that they thought they 
had seen God. Manoah feared that he must die 
because he had seen the angel of the Lord, whom 
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he must therefore have regarded as Divine. And the 
angel who addressed Joshua, bid him put his shoes 
off from his feet, for the place whereon he stood was 
holy ground. Surely he was no created messenger who 
thus spake. And God says of the angel or messenger 
who should go with the Children of Israel through. the 
wilderness that He would put his name in Him, and 
so give Him his own great and awful attributes, which 
it is plain would not have been given to any created 
being. I do not, therefore, refer to such instances. 
But have'we ever considered how definitely the ministry 
of angels is brought before us in the New Testament 2 
tag (1.) First of all, they are represented as deeply 
interested in the work of human salvation. The mys- 
tery of redeeming love fixes their entranced and ardent 
gaze. They stoop down, as it were, from the golden 
battlements of heaven, seeking, if it may be, to fathom 
that love, “the length and breadth, the depth and 
height of the love that passeth knowledge.” They 
cannot comprehend it with all saints; for none but 
redeemed sinners can know that love, none but those 
who wear a vesture of flesh can understand what the 
love of God’s dear Son was in putting on flesh for 
our sakes, and redeeming us from sin and death and 
hell. . But still they, the pure and ‘blessed and sinless 
angels, seek to know it, and thus they show their sym- 
pathy and fellowship with us in their trying to under- 


stand our lot. And, again, when a sinner is converted 
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from the error of his way, we know that there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God. This is no mere 
imagination on our part; for the Son of God, in his 
most deeply-aftecting parables, has assured us of the fact. 
Yes, even in that land of eternal joy, there runs a fresh 
thrill of joy through the heart of the angels of God 
whenever a poor prodigal comes to himself; when he 
smites upon his breast and confesses his sin and bewails 
his past life, a new hallelujah from the heavenly host 
rings loud and jubilant through the arches of heaven. 
Strange it seems, brethren, strange indeed that we 
should take so little note of this spiritual travail, of this 
birth of sinners forsaking their sin and turning to God, 
when the bright angels rejoice and are glad, because one 
sinner has turned to his Father with the cry, “Oh my 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before Thee, 
» and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” We 
cannot wonder that angels should have rejoiced at the 
Saviour’s birth. We cannot wonder that one of that 
____glorious company should have preached the first Gospel 
to the shepherds, “ Behold, I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to you and to all the people,” 
and that a multitude of the heavenly host should have 
hailed the message, and have caught up and prolonged 
the strain, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” We see, then, that 
the angels, though of spiritual and not of fleshly nature, 
can sympathize with our low estate, can rejoice in God’s 
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good will towards us. And hence, no doubt, it is that 
He declares those who confess Him before men He will 
__ confess before the angels of God. 

RES And we see a further proof of this, their relation 
to us in their attendance upon our Lord in his earthly 
life. They came to Him as comforters and helpers of 
his human nature. So we read after his first sore 
temptation and conflict with the Evil One in the wilder- 
ness, “Then the devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” So in his last agony 
in Gethsemane, we read that an angel came to strengthen 
Him. And our Lord Himself acknowledges their might 
to succour, for He confesses that He might have defeated 
his enemies by their means, “ Thinkest thou that I could 
hot now pray to my Father, and He would presently 
send me more than twelve legions of angels ?” It would 
be impossible to find a more distinct recognition than 
this on the part of our Lord Himself, of the reality and 
the efficiency of angelic ministry. When He died 
angels guarded his tomb, and were witnesses of his 
resurrection. Nor can we doubt. that they came in 
shining troops to meet Him on his ascension, rejoicing 
in his finished redemption and victory, as some of them 
came to tell it to his disciples, “Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” And we know 
that when He comes again He will come in the “ glory 
of his Father and of the holy angels,” and that the 

\ trumpet of the archangel shall awake the dead. 
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(3.) And as it was with his human life so it is with 
ours. If He in his purity did not disdain the ministry 
of angels, we certainly in our sinfulness are not above 
it. We cannot pretend to dispense with any aid which 
God in his mercy gives us. The servant is not above 
his lord. God’s truest and greatest servants have experi- 
enced and have acknowledged this succour. Daniel did 
so when he confessed that God sent his angel to shut 
the lions’ mouths. St. Peter did so, when he was 
delivered by an angel from prison. St. Paul did so, when 
in his shipwreck he said that the angel of God came to 
assure him of his safety and the safety of all who 
sailed with him in the ship. St. John did so, when 
in the isle of Patmos he received from the lips of an 
angel the revelation of the new Jerusalem. And when 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks as 
he does in this text of angels as sent forth to do 
service for the sake of those who shall be heirs of 
salvation, it is plain that we are not to consider the ge, 
cases dshaveramentioned as exceptional. The angelic 
ministry has not ceased. The angels of God, ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man, are witnesses 
to the living intercourse between heaven and earth. 
Not He only, but we also as his brethren partake in 
that intercourse. And so this same writer tells us 
that heaven and earth are one; the veil is taken away. 
“Ye are come to the heavenly Jerusalem and the myriads 
of angels.” We are not therefore surrounded only by 
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our fellow-creatures. St. Paul speaks of a Prince of the 
power of the air, and seems to intimate that evil spirits 
contend for the mastery over us, and on the other hand 
that the angels of God do battle with them on our behalf. 
And if our eyes could be unsealed in some hour of 
temptation and deadly struggle, as the eyes of the 
servant of Elisha were in Dothan, we might see all around 
us bright squadrons of “harnessed angels,” the army of 
the living God. And angels may hover about the pillow 
of death, and carry the parting soul as they carried 
Lazarus into Abraham’s bosom. 
It is not without reason then that one of our great 
poets speaks thus of their service :— 
“How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they on golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
\ And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 


in, _ And all for love and nothing for reward. 
Oh why should heavenly God to men have such regard ?” * 


} (4.) Butyorrmay-esk, What is the practical use of this 

‘ — doctrine of angels? How am I to know they succour 
me? IfTI cannot be conscious of their aid, if I cannot 
be conscious of their sympathy, that aid and that 
sympathy will avail me little or nothing. To this the 
answer,” first, Must we always-see our friends in order 
that we may derive strength or consolation from them ? 


* Spenser, Fuéry Queen, Book ii., Canto viii. 
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No doubt it is a great thing to see face to face, and eye 
to eye ; no doubt the warm presence of a human hand 
and a responsive eye, and a sympathetic voice, kindle 
a glow in our hearts. No doubt, in dangers and 
difficulties and emergencies we find such companion- 
ship precious. But have we never leaned upon absent 
love? Have we never thought, in the hour of trial, in 
temptation, in difficulty, in sorrow, How would my 
friend have me act if he were here? — I will not be un- 
worthy of him. I know his heart. I am sure he 
would counsel the manly, the unselfish, the generous, 
the noble part. I will act as if he were with me. And 
has not this thought really braced our nerves, and 
helped and strengthened us? And have we not some- 
times experienced more even than this? Has not the 
child really felt in the hour of temptation as if a 
mother’s voice uttered warning, or a father’s eye re- 
proved? Is there not some strange, mysterious, secret, 
yet real connection, half admitted to ourselves, between 
us and those that are absent, and who love us? Have 
we not felt the electric spark thrill through us with a 
any of which no philosophy could rob us ? This / 
is Lay first answer to the question -jedecprt. And 

next answer is, that I am sure that any true belief 
which enlarges our conceptions of the spiritual world, 
which makes the unseen world nearer and more real, 
must be for our profit. We are so terribly immersed 
in the things of time and sense ; we seem go unable 
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to rise above the things which we see and touch, which 
we taste and smell, that the assurance of unseen helpers 
and friends keeping watch and ward about us, even 
though we do not know how they help us, is of itself 
a means of elevating our faith, We become more 
heavenly, in proportion as we seem to be nearer to 
heaven. 

(5.) From what has been said of the ministry of 
angels, we might draw some lessons for our own lives, 
lessons of the most directly practical kind. But I 
cannot develope these now, I can merely indicate them. 
In the first place, the example of the angels teaches us 
the blessedness of a willing obedience. Their service, 
the service of those who stand nearest the Throne, is 
above all things a willing service. With us duty is too 
often a burden. We flag and are weary, our feet do 
not run, much less do we take to ourselves wings that. 
we may fly, to fulfil the errand on which God employs 
us. We are sent to minister to others, even as the 
angels of God are sent to minister. To comfort the 
sorrowful, to succour the tempted, to uphold the weak, 
to recall the erring, to guide the inexperienced, to con- 

firm the wayward, to impart to all whatever gifts God 
has imparted to us,—in a word, to be “ ministering 
angels” to others, this is our duty and our privilege. 
But we hold back, and are faithless ; we are slothful 
and cowardly and recreant, when we ought to be swift 
and brave, forward and willing, zealous and not count- 
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ing the cost, nor reckoning our lives dear if only we 
may do the work and fulfil the ministry whereunto He 
has sent us. 

And next, we might learn from this angelic ministry 
a lesson of sympathy for those beneath us. geet 
not wonderful that these pure natures which have 
_ never been darkened by the shadow of sin, should feel 
such great yearnings of affection towards sinners? Is it 
not wonderful that beings who have never known 
sorrow and pain, should come to succour us in our 
sorrow and pain? God has given his angels this office, 
and has thus taught them the great lesson of his 
universe, the law which ever repeats itself, the lesson 
and the law of self-sacrifice. May not we learn from 
them the lesson and the law? If they sympathise with 
us, must not we sympathise with our brethren par- 
takers of flesh and blood? If they stoop from heaven 
to earth, should not we condescend to men of low 
estate? There can be no difference between the 
highest and the lowest of earthly creatures so great, as 
the difference between the most excellent of men and 
the angels of God. Do not let us plead any difference 
of rank, or knowledge, or power, in excuse of our 
neglect of one of the least of our brethren, made like 
us in the image of God. 

(6.) But lastly, some words of caution are needful. 
This doctrine of the existence of angels and their service 
towards mankind has been frightfully abused. The 
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human heart, ever prone to idolatry, has multiplied for 
itself objects of worship, and in the Church of Christ 
itself “a horrible thing” has been found. Instead of 
going directly to God as a Father, instead of honouring, 
as He Himself claims to be honoured, the One Mediator 
between God and man, Christians have set up for them- 
selves other mediators. They will approach God through 
angels and the Virgin Mary and the saints and earthly 
priests. And the Church of Rome formally sanctions 
the worship of angels, only making the worship yet 
more hateful than simple idolatry, because she makes it 
hypocritical with her casuistical distinctign between 
latria and dulia, between the worship due to God and 
the worship due to a creature. 

And I am sorry to see that this wickedness has found 
its way into our own Church; for I find in what is 
called “The English Catholics’ Vade Mecum,” which, 
strange to say, 1s bound up in one volume with our 
Book of Common Prayer, a hymn addressed “To my 
Guardian Angel.” It runs thus :— 

“Sweet Angel of Mercy, by Heaven’s decree 
Benignly appointed to watch over me! 


Without thy protection so constant and nigh, 
I could not well live, I should tremble to die! 


“All thanks for thy love, dear companion and friend, 
Oh, may it continue with me to the end! 
Oh, cease not to keep me, blest guide of my youth, 
In the way of religion, and virtue, and truth. 


“When I wander in error, my footsteps recall ; 
Remove from my path what might cause me to fall ; 
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Preserve me from sin, and in all that I do 
May God and His glory be ever in view, 


“Oh, thou who didst witness my earliest breath, 
Be with me, I pray, in the hour of death ; 
All glowing with love may I gladly depart 
With faith on my lips, and with hope in my heart ; 


“Nor then do thou leave me, angelical friend! 
But at the tribunal of judginent attend; 
And cease not to plead for my soul, till forgiven 
Thou bear it aloft to the Palace of Heaven.” 


Now, my friends, I ask what is such language but 
idolatry? Where do we find any Scripture authority 
for such language addressed to any created being what- 
soever? How dare we say of any creature that without 
his protection we could not well live, we should tremble 
to die? How dare we ask a creature to keep us in the 
ways of religion and truth? How dare we ask a crea- 
ture to preserve us from sin, to be with us in the hour 
of death, and to attend at the awful judgment-seat of 
God to plead our cause? “ Behold He putteth no trust 
in his saints, and his angels He chargeth with folly.” 
And it is idolatry to look to any creature to be our 
stay and succour in life or in death, or at the judgment- 
bar of God. It is quite one thing to say that God 
gives us friends to help and defend us by their sym- 
pathy or their prayers ; it is quite another thing for us 
to address petitions to them, or to do an act of homage 
to them which is only due to the Most High God. It 
may be true that God has given to each child of his an 
angel to guard and defend him. Our Lord’s words, 
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which we read this morning, seem to imply as much— 
“For I say unto you, their angels do always in heaven 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” It 
does not follow from this that we are in any degree 
justified in addressing such angels as if they could 
listen to our prayers. It is not lawful to give worship 
to any being but God. The highest archangel near his 
throne is but a creature like ourselves——a pure creature, 
no doubt—a creature piercing in intellect, and mighty 
in power, and holy in obedience, no doubt, but still a 
creature, and as a creature, not claiming adoration, and 
as a holy creature, abhorring all adoration from others. 
We know how the beloved Apostle, when he saw and | 
heard the marvellous revelation which the angel was 
commissioned to show him, fell down to worship before 
the feet of the angel which showed him these things. 
And we know how such worship was repressed : “ See 
thou do it not; for I am thy fellow-servant, and 
of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book. Worsnip Gop.” * 
Yes, brethren, worship God. Worship Him who is 
the King of angels, the God whom cherubim and sera- 
phim adore. Kneel to no creature. Think not that 
through any creature you can approach to your Heavenly 
Father. Go to Him as He has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Go to Him only through his 
dear Son, Jesus Christ. Thank Him for any help 


* Rey. xxii. 8, 9. 
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He has in oo even) yous Thank Him that He 
has given hig angels charge concerning you. Thank 
Him that He has made so large a provision for 


heaven or in earth come between your soul and Him. 
Beware how you do any homage save to Him. Beware 
how you put your trust in any mediation, any inter- 
cession, but the mediation and intercession of hig dearly- 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ. He died to save you, He lives 
to plead for you. He loves you with the tenderest 
love. No love of earthly or heavenly friend can be like 
his. No power on earth or in heaven can succour you 
like his. He bids you come to Him, and through Him 
to approach the Father, whom in and through Him you 
shall learn to know as his Father and your Father, his 
God. and your God, 
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PHILIPPIANS vi. 6, 7. 

“ Be careful for nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God. 

“ And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
N° one can doubt that St. Paul is speaking here out 
- of the fulness of his own experience. He is bidding 
others pray, because he has prayed himself. He en- 
courages them thus to lay aside the burden of earthly 
anxieties, because he had found this the true refuge 
from those anxieties himself. He assures them that 
flowing from their prayers, as the result of this constant 
reference. to God, the peace of God shall keep their 
hearts as sentinels keep the walls of a city, because his 
own heart has been filled and garrisoned by that peace. 
St. Paul was emphatically a man of prayer. You cannot 
open one of his Epistles but you find him in the 
attitude of prayer. He prays for himself, he prays for 
his friends, he prays for the Church of God. The range 
of his petitions is wide and varied, embracing the 
varied circumstances of human life. He prays that his 
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own bodily malady may be removed ;* he prays that 
he may have a prosperous journey ; + night and day he 
prays exceedingly that he may see the face of his Thessa- 
lonian converts, and that his way may be directed unto 
them.t He asks his friends at Philippi to pray for 
him and with him that the trials which he undergoes 
shall turn to his salvation. He acknowledges God’s 
hand in everything,—in every phase of society as well 
as in every event in life 3 and he believes that the 
Almighty Hand may be guided by the voice of man. 
And hence he exhorts that « supplication, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men ; for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life.” || And ever and anon as 
he writes or dictates the glowing words of his Epistles, 
he pauses to break forth into words of heartfelt, fervent 
prayer, that the God of grace and peace would fill those 
whom he addressed, that Christ would dwell in their 
hearts by faith, that rooted and grounded in love, they 
might be able to comprehend with all saints, the length 
and breadth, the depth and height of the love of Christ. 
It is evident that St. Paul believed in the efficacy of 
prayer for temporal as well as spiritual blessings. It was 
for him the moral lever by which the world was moved. 
Tt was by prayer that he came into the presence of God. 
It was by prayer that he drew down Strength and 


* 2 Cor. xii. 8, t Rom. i. 10. £ 1 Thess. iii. 10, 
§ Phil, i. 19. || 1 Tim, ii. 1, 2. 
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peace from on high ; it was by prayer that he endured 
pain and overcame temptation ; it was by prayer that 
he edified the Church of God; it was by prayer that 
civil society itself was cemented and held together. 
“Behold, he prayeth,” was the description of his atti- 
tude at his conversion. ‘Behold, he prayeth,” would 
have equally described his attitude to the last hour of 
his life. | 

St. Paul is a master of the science of prayer. And 
just as you would go to the musician to learn the science 
of harmony, and as you would go to the artist to learn 
the science of colour and perspective, and as you would 
go to the mathematician to learn the science of geometry, 
and to the physician to learn the science of medicine, 
so you would go to the man who has made prayer the 
object and the study of his life to learn the science of 
prayer. 

And yet when we would place ourselves in the atti- 
tude of disciples listening reverentially and confidingly 
to such a teacher, we find ourselves beset with uneasy 
doubts and perplexities. Can we in all respects 
copy St. Paul’s example? Does prayer possess in all 
circumstances the power which he attributes to it? St. 
Paul lived in an age of miracles, but we know that 
the age of miracles is past. We know that we have no 
right to expect that the laws of Nature should be sus- 
pended at our petition. Ought we then to pray for any 
material blessings at all ? 
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Happily there is one large field of answers to prayer 
which cannot be touched by any scientific discovery, 
or by any theory as to the laws of Nature. We know 
that God’s Spirit pleads with our spirit, that He 
intercedes with us as the Inspirer of Prayer. We know 
that as He prompts the cry for all inner blessing, so 
God gives us all that we need for the sustaining, 
strengthening, developing of our spiritual life. We 
know that if we ask for a new heart, for penitence, for 
faith, for pardon, for renewal, for holiness, God answers 
our cry. We know that every step and stage of the 
Christian life is built up by prayer. We know that in 
all conflict, in all temptation, in all doubt, in all sorrow, 
God hears us when we pray; that all joy, and peace, 
and victory, are his gifts in answer to prayer. We 
know that if faith fails, if our hearts are cold, it is be- 
cause we do not pray. We know that if we lack courage 
and resolution to walk in the path of duty, it is because 
we do not pray. We know that if sin defiles our gar- 
ments, it is because we do not pray. We know that if 
Satan gets an advantage over us, it 1s because we do not 
pray. Our whole spiritual life turns, so to speak, on the 
pivot of prayer. Its strength lies in prayer, its weak- 
ness in the want of prayer. Its growth and its decay 
depend upon the earnestness and the sincerity with 
which we pour out our petitions at the throne of 


grace. 
All this is true, and it is consolatory to feel that all 
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this remains true whatever men may say, as to the 
possibility of answers to petitions put up for material 
blessings. But still it is only right to consider calmly 
the objections which have been urged of late in many 
quarters against the efficacy of such prayers. Those 
objections are twofold—objections based on our scien- 
tific knowledge of the universe, and objections based on 
the proved failure of answers to prayer. 

1. And first, we are confronted with the unde- 
viating constancy of Nature. God, we are told, 
governs the world by laws which cannot be broken. 
And these laws apply to all phenomena alike. We 
may not be able equally, in all instances, to ascertain 
them. We may not be able to predict a wet season 
or a drought, a hurricane or a frost, with the same 
certainty with which we can predict an eclipse or 
the return of a comet. But the one is as much 
a part of a pre-arranged order as the other. Every 
storm and every shower, every vapour that rises from 
the earth and wreathes itself into a cloud in the heavens, 
whether it gather itself in thick dark masses heavy with 
the thunder, or whether it float in soft and pearly streaks, 
changing to ruby and gold in the light of setting suns, 
has had its birth and its path traced for it from the 
beginning of the world. “The Italian wind,” says a 
writer of high authority, “gliding over the crest of the 
Matterhorn, is as firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital 
revolution round the sun; the fall of its vapour into 
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clouds is exactly as much a matter of necessity as the 
return of the seasons.”* This writer admits that science 
cannot prove that to ask for rain is to ask for an impos- 
sibility. But science does show us, he contends, that 
our ignorance is the measure of our asking for any 
change in the natural world. And science does assert, 
he continues, “that without a disturbance of natural 
law quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the 
rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of N lagara, no 
act of humiliation, individual or national, could call one 
shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single beam 
of the sun.” F 

This is the clear and definite position which scien- 
tific men of eminence have taken up with regard 
to answers to prayer. They tell you that no answer 
can be given where the answer would imply any 
change in the fixed order of Nature. If you ask for 
this, they say that you are asking for a miracle. And 
whatever may be your belief as to miracles in the 
past, you would never think of expecting that God 
should work a miracle for you in the present. You 
would never think of praying that your dead child 
should be given back to you from the gates of death and 
the cold embraces of the tomb ; but you might as well 
do this, they urge, as ask that it should be spared from 


* Professor Tyndall. “ Fragments of Science for Unscientific People,” 


p. 36. 
+ Ibid., p. 36. 
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the fever which is walking with pestilent breath through 
the town in which you dwell. You would not dream 
of praying that the day should be lengthened for an 
hour to suit your convenience; but they assert you 
might as well do this, as ask for rain or for sunshine 
that the fruits of the earth might be gathered in their 
season. You would not dare to entreat God that the 
loved ones who have been lost when the ship went 
down in the boiling surge of waters, should be given 
back to your embrace ; but you might as well do this 
as pray that the storm should be hushed, and the 
shattered vessel be brought safe to the haven. In all 
these instances alike, prayer, they tell us, is as impo- 
tent as it is foolish, God does not govern the world 
according to man’s caprice. He does not leave it in 
our power to mould his world according to our conve- 
nience. In his infinite wisdom He has established an 
order from the beginning, and He will not depart from 
that order at the bidding of one, or ten, or ten thousand 
of his suppliant creatures. In fact if we could conceive 
this possible, they argue, we should cease to find any 
certainty in an order of Nature at all. If the natural 
order can thus be changed in any point, where are we 
to put the limit to change? God is wiser than man. 
What is it but presumption to dictate to Him how He 
shall govern his own universe? God is wiser and more 
loving than man. What is it but the merest selfishness 


to ask Him to give me some boon—the rain or the 
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sunshine, or the fair breeze—when the granting of this 
boon to me would be of necessity to inflict loss upon 
others, to carry death with a plague of waters or with 
burning drought, where peace and plenty are smiling, 
and men are rejoicing in his goodness ? 

Now it is quite plain that if all this be true then 
there is a canker of unreality in petitions such as those 
which we put up in our Litany, in which we beseech 
God to protect all those that travel by land or by sea, 
and ask of Him that He would give us the kindly 
fruits of the earth in their season. We cannot 
honestly offer such prayers. We have no right to put 
up any petition the granting of which presupposes an 
interference with the observed laws of the universe. 
And this is what many men are insisting upon. They 
are already chanting the pzan of victory over what they 
hold to be the downfal of another superstition. Men 
must cease to pray, or at least they must know that they 
pray for impossibilities, when they ask for life or 
health, for food or sunshine, for abundant crops and 
fine weather for the harvest. Whatever the result may 
be, it will not be an answer to their prayers. The 
course of Nature is inexorable. God is not perpetually 
readjusting it in order to suit our petty convenience. 
We must be prepared to accept this view of the 
material world, and we must be prepared to adapt our 
theology to its requirements. 

Now it is very important to ask ourselves fearlessly 
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what is the result in its bearing upon our spiritual life 
of conclusions such as these? They do touch us very 
closely. They do affect our whole belief in special 
providences, in God’s relation to ourselves as indivi- 
duals. They compel us to put a very considerable 
strain upon the language of Holy Scripture. They 
limit our conceptions, not necessarily of the power 
of God, but certainly of the power of prayer. They 
force us to confess that our ignorance is, after all, the 
measure of our petitions. Science is every day enlarging 
our conception of the orderliness of God’s working in the 
universe. Every day the boundaries seem to recede 
within which uncertainty can be predicated ; and God 
seems to be teaching us, by the ministry of science, 
that we must not look for the possibility of his inter- 
ference where once we might have looked for it as a 
matter of course. But is not the sense of this limita- 
tion a very dreary thing? Does it not shut up my 
heart and freeze my tongue in the hours of my life 
when I most need to open my heart to the only Being 
to whom I can look for succour? If I may not go to 
God as a child goes to his father, pouring into his ear 
all my thoughts and all my desires, feeling sure that 
He can answer me, if it be his good pleasure, is not my 
whole spiritual life paralyzed? Am I not merely 
practising a sham upon myself when I wrestle earnestly 
with God that the ship which carries dear wife or child 
across the waters shall reach its destination in safety, or 
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that an abundant harvest shall satisfy our poor with 
bread ? 

Now, before I deal more particularly with this 
objection, let me freely confess that there are many 
persons, not unbelievers—persons whose faith and piety 
cannot be questioned,—who do not shrink from accepting 
what they believe God is teaching them by the revela- 
tion of science. They believe, and they are thankful to 
science for confirming their belief, that the burden of 
our petitions should be for spiritual and not for tem- 
poral blessings. They admit that all interference with 
the natural order of things is a miracle. They do not 
deny that miracles have been wrought in past ages and 
under another economy. They insist upon the miracles 
of Christ as the natural expression, if I may so speak, 
of his Divine Being. They accept the Gospel narra- 
tive in all its integrity as a miraculous record. But 
they say the age of miracles is past. As truly as God 
then revealed Himself in the miracle, so truly does He 
now reveal Himself in the undisturbed harmony of the 
natural world. Both are equally the expressions of his 
will. He leads us now to see his footsteps in the calm, 
orderly, invariable working of Nature, as He once led 
us to see them in the suspension of that working. <A 
spiritual order has supervened. The great object of 
the Gospel of Christ is not to teach us that He is the 
Lord of Nature, but to teach us that He is the Lord of 
our hearts and spirits. We are to look for his mani- 
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festations, not in the fire and the earthquake, but in 
the still small voice of his Spirit within. He bids us 
not to ask for proofs of his sovereignty in Nature, 
but to pray that our reluctant wills may be bowed 
in absolute snbmission to his will. This is the grand 
purpose of the Gospel. We are to pray; we are to 
make known our wants and desires to our Father in 
heaven; we may put up any petition that does not 
involve or postulate the direct interposition of God in 
the material world; but there our importunity must 
cease. He has made known his will as an unchange- 
able will, and therefore so far as that portion of his 
providential government is concerned, our duty is plain. 
We are to ask simply that our will may not dare to 
assert itself in opposition to his will. We are to pray 
that our spirits may be chastened, our rebellious desires 
subdued. We are to pray that we may see and confess 
with grateful praise and admiration how glorious and 
perfect that order is, desirous only, as subjects of his 
kingdom, to keep his laws. We are to pray, not for 
permission to have them set aside, but for grace and 
wisdom to act in accordance with them, 

Such, I say, is the conclusion to which many thoughtful 
and pious minds have come, in compliance with what they 
believe to be the exigencies of modern discovery. And is 
there any reason to shrink from it? Does it in any way 
derogate from the majesty of God? Does it limit his 
freedom? Does it wither our faith? Does it destroy 
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all belief in answer to prayer? I cannot see that it 
does. I think it is saying more than can be proved, 
but it is not necessarily ireligious. For mark what it 
really amounts to. It amounts to saying this, not that 
God cannot change the weather, but that He does not 
choose to change the weather at our desire. It is say- 
ing this: that God has made known his will, and only 
asks us to acknowledge that revelation of his will. It 
is saying this: that just as God has taught us not to 
expect that the limb which has been cut off, or the eye 
that has been destroyed, or the life that has been lost, 
shall be given back in answer to prayer, so neither 
must we expect that the rain or the sunshine will be 
given in answer to prayer. I ask again, can such a 
view be deemed irreligious? At the most it puts a 
limitation upon those answers, and that a limitation, 
which if the premisses be true, must be placed upon 
them. It tells us that we must not ask amiss. But it 
does not leave us with unsatisfied hearts in a fatherless 
world. It may help us to approach our Father in 
heaven with reverence and godly fear. It does not 
mock us with a sense of unreality, or drive us into a 
blank soulless atheism. Mark, I do not say that this 
conclusion is proved, but I do say that if it be proved 
that God’s mode of action in the universe is constant and 
uniform, and that no change is now ever made in the 
sphere of material phenomena, we are not driven to the 
intolerable conclusion that the world is but a vast 
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machine, or that a blind Fate sits on the throne of the 
universe. 

This conclusion still leaves a very wide region open 
in which prayers for temporal blessings may be answered. 
It does not exclude prayers for all those blessings which 
may be given us indirectly, through natural and ap- 
pointed agencies. If it forbids you to pray for rain or 
sunshine, it does not forbid you to pray for food or 
health, any more than it forbids you to pray for love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, meekness, goodness, temperance, 
faith, and all the graces of God’s good Spirit. You may 
still ask for all that can be given, not only by the im- 
mediate action of God’s Spirit on your own heart, but 
by the influence of his Spirit upon other hearts. 

When you kneel by the sick-bed of some darling 
child trembling between life and death, and as you 
listen for each breath, and feel that feeble flickering 
pulse, and pour out the agony of your soul in prayer 
that if it be God’s will that precious life may be 
spared, the prayer need not be frozen on your lips 
because some one whispers in your ear that the 
laws of health are inexorable. Ask him whether God 
is a living God, ask him whether He can touch 
human hearts and guide human spirits; ask him 
whether it is impossible that God should give wisdom 
to your physician in answer to your prayers, and sug- 
gest to him the remedy which shall save your child. 
We gather in God’s house, entreating Him that the 
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cholera or the cattle-plague may be stayed. He does 
not with his own hand take away the plague, but He 
teaches us to make use of such sanitary measures and to 
adopt such precautions as shall abate the virulence and 
check the spread of the disease. He does not hush the 
storm in a moment; but He gives the mariner courage 
and skill to steer before it till he reach the haven. He 
does not shower bread from heaven in a famine; but he 
teaches the statesman how with wise forethought and 
patient endeavour at least to mitigate the calamity. 
How often we speak of happy inspirations, little know- 
ing what we mean when we speak thus! And how 
unable we are to trace the chain! We cannot see God’s 
Spirit prompting the prayer or suggesting the remedy or 
the mode of escape which shall be the answer to the 
prayer. But the antecedent and the consequent are as 
really there, the links of the chain are as essential as 
they are in any of the phenomena of the material 
world, which present themselves to our bodily senses. 
And thus the answer comes, not by direct interference 
with the laws of Nature, but in accordance with the 
laws of the spiritual world, by the Divine action on 
the heart of man. If so, then too the answer may be 
acknowledged with devout thanksgiving, and men may 
- “praise the Lord for his goodness and for his wonders 
that He doeth to the children of men.” 

But whilst I freely admit that it is not irreligious to 
deny that God answers prayer by any change in material 
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phenomena, I do not at all admit that this position is 
irrefragable. 

For in fact, and however we may disguise it from 
ourselves, this position does limit the freedom of God. 
It denies to Him a freedom which we claim for our- 
selves. It thus obliterates all true freedom in the world, 
for human freedom does not exist except as the counter- 
part and copy of the Divine. 

Consider for a moment our own relation to external 
phenomena. We speak of a fixed order of nature. 
Yet we do perpetually by the mere act of our will 
interfere with that order. We bend nature to our 
will. Our will becomes a new element breaking 
through the usual chain of antecedents and conse- 
quents, and introducing very serious and wide-spread 
changes in what would otherwise be the natural order. 
For instance, a tree grows near my house; we will 
suppose it is a large umbrageous tree, shutting out 
light and air for a considerable space. If left to itself 
it would grow for fifty or a hundred years. I cut it 
down, and by that act I change the circulation of the 
air, the moisture, the effects arising from the autumnal 
decay about my dwelling. All these things would 
have remained as they were, but that I by a mere act 
of my will alter them all. This is done, not as a 
necessary part of the constitution of Nature, but simply 
because I choose to do it. It is done not in violation 


of any law, but by the instrumentality of well-known 
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laws brought into the operation at the mere bidding of 
human will. 

So it has been when a tract of marsh land has been 
drained, which for centuries has been sending up its 
unwholesome exhalations. The drainage purifies the 
atmosphere for leagues, and the reclaimed soil is turned 
to profitable account. So it was when Cortes and his 
Spaniards, by cutting down the noble forests of Mexico, 
dried up its lakes and changed its climate. There was 
no violation of natural laws. But the mere operation 
of human will changed the air of a whole district, and 
must therefore have affected the atmosphere, not of that 
locality only, but of others, must have changed the 
very conditions of electricity, of storms, of disease, not 
there only, but over the globe. 

Of course it will be said all this is provided for in the 
constitution of the world. The only thing that is un- 
known here is the time and the manner in which the 
human will may operate: the conditions under which 
alone it can operate are perfectly well known, and it can 
only suspend, modify, control natural phenomena within 
certain clearly defined and ascertained limits. But why 
are we to deny the same freedom, the same power to 
God? Why may not He exercise precisely the same 
control over the wind and the storm which I exercise 
over the axe which cuts down the tree, or the draining- 
tiles which drain the marsh, or the foree-pump which 
raises water to a height immensely beyond its natural 
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level? The only answer that can be given is, that we 
see the process in one case, and that we do not see the 
process in the other. Yet this, as Dr. Chalmers long 
ago pointed out, is really no answer at all. I can trace 
antecedents and consequents,—I will not say cause and 
effect, for the word cause is liable to all manner of 
ambiguity, —I can trace antecedents and consequents 
along a chain up to a certain point, and there sight fails 
me. What if at a higher and more remote point of the 
chain God’s hand gives the touch which is necessary 
to introduce the change? I see no disturbance, no more 
than I do when I cut down the forest or drain the 
marsh. Nature continues as before. The everlasting 
order remains; for “He hath given her a law which 
shall not be broken.” But the law is his, and the 
sovereignty is his; and He has exercised his free sove- 
reign power in the course of nature, changing climate, or 
atmospheric conditions, or the influences that gender 
disease, in answer to his children’s prayers. 

II. But again, the appeal has been made not only to 
theory but to fact. We have been met lately with a 
direct and peremptory challenge to test the efficacy of 
prayer. It has been proposed to set apart a hospital 
for the experiment. Persons who believe in answers to 
prayer are invited to agree in praying for three or five 
years for the recovery of the patients of a single hospital. 
At the end of that time we have but to compare, it is 


suid, the average duration of sickness and the average 
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rates of mortality in that hospital with the same rates 
for the same classes of diseases in other hospitals, and 
then to draw our conclusions as to the efficacy of the 
petitions that have been put up.* This is one form of 
dilemma which has been suggested. Another writer + 
goes further. He does not challenge us to the trial. 
He says the trial has already been made, and it has 
been proved to be a failure. He thinks prayer has 
demonstrably failed, not only for physical but even as 
intercessory prayer for spiritual blessings. He gives us 
what he is pleased to call the statistics of prayer. How 
many thousands of prayers go up, he says, for kings, 
that they may have life and health, and for the nobility, 
that they may have grace and wisdom; yet, on an 
average, kings die sooner than other people, and the 
nobility certainly are not wiser or better than their 
fellows. Physicians do not rely on prayer for the sick 
as an aid to recovery. Prayerful persons do not win 
in the race of life more than those who neglect prayer. 
The ship which carries the missionary, praying himself 
and prayed for by others, is not safer than the slave- 


ship. An insurance office will give no more favour- 


* Contemporary Review, July, 1872, p. 210. 

t¢ Mr. Francis Galton in the Fortnightly Review. 

£ It is said that a physician at St. Petersburg, when the cholera was 
raging there, recommended the ninety-first Psalm as the best preservative 
against the disease (Stier, Psa/men, ii. p. 248). There is nothing extra- 
vagant or improbable in this. Much depends in such cases upon keeping 
the mind calm, and free from the excitement of fear; and nothing would 
so much induce to this as the cheerful faith and confidence expressed in 


every line of that psalm. 
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able terms to those who pray than to those who do 
not. And all is summed up by saying that prayer 
is the relief of the burdened heart, very much as the 
bleat of the lamb when it has lost its mother, or the 
piteous cry of the hare in the chase. 

Now, of course, the way in which objections of this kind 
might be met, would be by doing what it is always very 
easy to do in all questions of the kind, arraying the statis- 
tics of answers to prayer in opposition to the statistics 
which demonstrate the failure of prayer. And we 
should appeal to the universal experience of the purest, 
the noblest, the bravest of our race who haye prayed, 
and who believe that God has answered their prayers. 
We might appeal to such signal answer's even in our own 
age, and within our own observation. We might quote 
the example of George Miller, supporting himself and 
supporting his large orphanage at Bristol for thirty 
years by no other agency but that of prayer. We 
might point to the simple peasant-girl* on the shores of 
the Lake of Ziirich, who healed the sick by the might 
of her fervent intercessions with God, till her cottage 
grew into a hospital, and the reality of her cures was 
attested by physicians from all parts of Europe, and 
investigated and established, in consequence of charges 
brought against her, before the tribunals of her country. 
But it is certain that objectors of the class to which I 


* Dorothea Triidel. The narrative of her life has been translated from 
the German, and is published by Morgan and Scott. 
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refer would not be satisfied by any evidences of this 
kind. They would allege room for imposture, or at 
least for other influences, which would more directly 
explain the phenomena than prayer. 

Let us meet them therefore on a totally different 
ground. Let us grant that there have been failures 
such as these writers insist on. 

It is not too much to say that they completely mis- 
represent the very nature and the true condition of 
prayer. If prayer be merely the putting up of selfish 
petitions, with the determination that at all hazards 
they shall be granted, then, no doubt, there is force in 
their arguments. But what Christian man could submit 
for a moment to a proposal such as that which is made by 
that writer whom I quoted first ? Prayer is not a mode of 
testing our influence with God. What upright, honour- 
able man would prefer a petition to a fellow-man, not with 
the earnest desire that his petition should be granted, 
but that he might ascertain how far his friend would 
yield to his request? The very nature of the test is 
such that it could hardly have been proposed except in 
irony. And irony on such a subject, to say the least of 
it, is very much misplaced. Prayer, I repeat, is not a 
mode of putting pressure upon God to see how far we 
can get our own way. Nor is this sort of test any test 
of the freedom of God. You might as well test, it has 
been truly said, the royalty of an absolute monarch, by 
demanding that he should grant the first petition that 
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was addressed to him, even though granting it denied 
the freedom of his royalty. 

But, above all, the challenge to pray, and the 
inference drawn from ‘“ the statistics of prayer,” are 
alike mistaken in this, that they assume that prayer 
is only answered when the specific petition is granted. 
The taunt is an old one. The difficulty is not 
peculiar to Christian prayer. It is the story over 
again of the wit who, when he entered a heathen 
temple, and observed the votive tablets suspended 
there by merchants, recording their escape from 
shipwreck by the favour of the gods, sareastically re- 
marked—“TI see no record of those who perished in 
the sea, and yet the number of them must be immense.”’ 
We cannot deny the difficulty. But we reply in the 
first place, that temporal blessings are not the highest 
blessings; they will not form the chief object of any 
truly Christian prayer. Long life and health are to the 
Christian’s mind of no value in themselves. A large 
share in this world’s goods is the last thing he would 
ask for. ‘ Prosperity,” says Lord Bacon, “is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the bless- 
ing of the New.” And we reply in the next place, 
that prayer may be most truly answered when the 
particular petitions we have put up have not been 
answered. Christians in all ages, it is true, have 
believed that their prayers have been answered. They 


have recognised, and rejoiced to recognise, God’s Hand 
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in their daily life. They have felt that life would be 
intolerable but for the sense of his presence, and the 
conviction they have of his power and of his love. But 
they confess that there is another end in prayer beside 
the obtaining of our petitions. They will not indeed 
give up the consolatory truth that God hears and 
answers prayer; but they would tremble to dictate to 
Him. They know that the blessings that He has 
promised, and which He vouchsafes, can come in other 
ways as well as in the immediate granting of their 
requests. They feel that their true attitude is the atti- 
tude of simple trust and childlike submission. The 
child goes to his father with the natural, spontaneous, 
unchecked expression of all his childish wishes. How 
does a wise father deal with his child? Does he gratify 
every whim, does he yield to every desire? Certainly 
not. One of the most precious lessons he can teach his 
child, one most necessary part of his discipline, is that 
he is not to have his own way in everything. Even 
the wish reasonable in itself of one child, a parent would 
refuse to grant if he felt that to do so would be inju- 
rious to another, or would disturb the general order and 
well-being of the household. And not otherwise is it 
with the family of God. He is the All-Wise and All- 
Loving Father, who gives to us or withholds, according 
to his own righteous will, as He sees best for us and 
for all his children. And, hence, when we go to God 


with any desire in our hearts, with any petition on our 
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lips, either for ourselves or for others, we ought not 
to be too specific as to the matter, much less as to 
the manner of an answer. We ought to go, and if we 
are true. Christians we shall go, with holy freedom to 
the footstool of our Father in heaven. We shall in 
everything make known our requests. We shall ask, as 
our Lord bids us ask, “‘Give us this day our daily 
bread ;’ give us the rain or the sunshine which shall 
make the earth fruitful, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; give us the health and 
the strength by which we may win our bread; let 
there be no blasting or mildew which shall take 
from us and our little ones the staff of life; let there 
be peace in our borders—no sword to devour, no fire 
to consume our harvests; ‘give us this day our daily 
bread ;’ give us food to eat and raiment to put on; 
keep sickness from our doors; vouchsafe to us the 
temporal blessings we need; we confess that Thou art 
the Giver of all good things; we believe that in Thee 
we live and move and have our being; we believe 
that we are ever under Thy watchful eye; we believe 
that Thy hand orders our every step; that by Thee the 
very hairs of our head are numbered; and in the confi- 
dence of children we come to tell Thee all our need, 
and all our desires, even as Thou biddest us come.” 
But we shall not murmur and question and doubt the 
love of God, because we have not obtained the thing 
which we ask for. 
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It is no objection against the efficacy of prayer to 
say, I have prayed for the life of my child and it has 
not been given me; I have asked that this pain which 
wears and consumes me may be taken away, and it has 
not been taken away; I have besought God that He 
would be pleased to lighten the burden of grief or of 
anxiety which presses upon me, and the burden has 
grown heavier. Is this any proof that my prayer has 
not been answered? It is certainly a proof that the 
specific petition has not been granted; but would you 
have it granted to your soul’s hurt? Would you have 
your rebellious wish gratified? Would you dictate to 
God? Would you bend his pure and holy will to your 
corrupt and capricious will? to your sinful, passionate, 
short-sighted desires? Take heed what you do. God 
might, indeed, listen to your petition; He might give you 
the boon you crave; but He would give it in anger, 
not in love, as He gave to his rebellious people the king 
for whom they asked. The child whose life He spared 
might grow up to waste your heart and consume your 
eyes, and bring down your grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. If He took away your pain, or lightened your 
burden, you might cease to look to Him for strength 
and patience and consolation, and in the mad pursuit 
of this world’s pleasures you might forget Him whose 
hand created and whose love redeemed you. If He 
gave you the earthly affection without which life now 


seems not worth having, you might but learn too 
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bitterly and too late the depth of your folly and your 
infatuation. Yes, it: is possible for God to grant a 
petition, and for that granting to be one of his most 
terrible chastisements. For what is punishment? Is 
it loss of friends? Is it pain? Is it sickness? Is it 
earthly hopes blighted? Is it to eat ashes like bread, 
and to mingle our drink with weeping? No, not if in 
the midst of all I can look up and see a Father’s smile, 
and feel the everlasting arms beneath. No, not if I can 
look to Him for sympathy and support who in his 
earthly pilgrimage had not where to lay his head, and 
whose sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground. No, not if I can hear within me 
the whispers of the gracious Spirit of God bearing 
witness with my spirit that I am a child of God and 
an heir with Christ of the glory to come. No; earthly 
troubles, pain, sorrow, sickness, disappointment, loss, 
bereavement—these may be God’s angels in disguise, 
sent to wean me from the world and to draw me closer 
to the heart of my Father in heaven. But the prayer 
granted may be my destruction. The passionate de- 
mand for the satisfaction of earthly desires may wither 
my life. ‘He gave them their desire, but sent leanness 
withal into their soul.” These blind and selfish prayers 
are fearful things. This arrogant dictation to God, this 
rebellious assertion of our own will, can only bring with 
it a curse and not a blessing. 


But God does answer our prayer most truly when He 
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seems not to answer it. He answers the deepest 
yearnings of our hearts, He answers their inner mean- 
ing when He refuses to grant the specific request. So 
He answered his servant Paul, when smarting with the 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to buffet him, 
he besought the Lord thrice that it might be taken 
away. What was the answer? Did God take away the 
thorn? No. Did he answer the prayer? Yes. For 
this was the answer, “My grace is sufficient for thee ; 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” So He 
answered the prayer of the pious Monica, the mother of 
St. Augustine, when, dreading for her son the tempta- 
tions of that dissolute city, she prayed earnestly to 
God that her son might not go to Rome. He sailed 
for Rome. God sent him no sickness to prevent his 
sailing. God raised no storm to turn the ship from 
her course. God suffered him to reach the harbour in 
safety. And at Rome Augustine first heard the words 
which turned his wayward reluctant heart to God. And 
so he comments beautifully on his mother’s prayer: 
“Thou, O my God, didst see her heart, and Thou 
answeredst her not according to the words of her lips, 
but according to the hidden meaning of her petitions.” * 
So likewise He answered one greater than Augustine or 


Paul, even his own dearly beloved Son, who Himself 


* Et qnid a te petebat, Dens meus, tantis lacrymis, nisi ut navigare me 
non sineres? Sed tu alte eonsulens, et exaudiens cardinem deside:ii 
ejus, non curasti quod tune petebat, ut in me faceres quod semper pete- 


bat.—Aug. Conf., lib. v. cap. 8. 
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bare witness, “I know that Thou hearest me always.” 
Was there ever prayer more awfully earnest than his in 
the Garden of Gethsemane? He prayed, being in an 
agony, and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling to the ground. He prayed as none but the Per- 
fect Man could pray, as none but the Son of God could 
pray. If ever prayer was pure it was his. If ever prayer 
was earnest it was his. If ever prayer was the expres- 
sion of the whole heart it was his. And what was the 
prayer? ‘Oh, my Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me.” That was the petition. There was the 
shrinking of the human heart in the hour of his agony. 
But there was also the consciousness and the confession 
that all things are not possible even to purity and faith. 
And there was the devout submission to his Heavenly 
Father’s will, “ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And 
was that prayer answered? In the granting of the 
specific petition certainly not. The cup did not -pass 
away. Ber it was answered in the inner strength, in the 
succour and the victory vouchsafed. It was answered in 
the triumph of the cross; it was answered in the redemp- 
tion of the world; it was answered in the victory over 
death, and the resurrection from the dead. 

Yes, brethren, there is the solution of the mystery. 
There is the interpretation of what we so often stumble 
at. God does not give us the very thing we ask, because 
if he did it would make us selfish and proud, and care- 


less, and self-satisfied. We should begin to think 
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ourselves the special favourites of heaven, and prayer 
a charm or a talisman to secure us from all earthly 
ill. God does not give us what we ask, but He gives 
us what is far better, patience and submission, faith 
and hope, the spirit of the cross and the mind of 
Christ. He does not forbid us, He invites us, to utter 
our petitions, “in everything to make known our re- 
quests;” for He is a Father who loves his children, 
not a tyrant who would crush them into submission; but 
He grants them as He thinks fit, according to his wisdom 
and love, not according to our passionate, short-sighted 
desires. 

And so He leads us to the truest, best conception of 
prayer. Prayer, we learn, is not only asking; it is not 
even the asking for some definite spiritual blessing. 
Prayer is not only 


“the heart’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed,” 
It is 
“ The motion of a hidden fire 
Which trembles in the breast.” 


Prayer is the soul seeking God. It is the longing to be 
filled with his fulness, to rejoice in his light and peace. 
It is the heart crying out for the living God, “I am 
guilty, be thou my righteousness; I am weak, be thou 
my strength; I am foolish, be thou my wisdom; I am 
empty, be thou my fulness; I am dark, be thou my 


light.” It is converse with God. It is the blessed 
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interchange of thought with the Father who loves us. 
It is the expression of the soul’s affectionate yearnings 
towards Him, and the receiving in return the assurance 
of his loving-kindness. It is the language of many a 
saint of old enshrined for us in the Hebrew Psalter, but 
nowhere more beautifully, more touchingly uttered than 


in the words of David :— 


“O God, thou art my God, 
Early will I seek thee : 
My soul thirsteth for thee ; 
My flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and thirsty land where no water is : 
To see thy power and thy glory, 
So as I have seen thee in the sanctuary : 
For thy loving-kindness is better than life : 
My lips shall praise thee. 
Thus will I bless thee while I live, 
T will lift up my hands in thy name. 
My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, 
And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips; 
When I remember thee on my bed, 
And meditate on thee in the night-watches. 
Because thou hast been my help, 
Therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 
My soul followeth hard atter thee, 
‘Thy right hand upholdeth me.” 


Read through that Psalm. He who wrote it must 
have prayed as few men can pray. None can use it 
aright, but one who has entered into the very spirit of 
an intense devotion. And yet you will not find a 
single petition there. There is gladness, there is 
praise, there is communion with God, there is longing 
for his presence as the highest of all blessings; but 


there is not one word of asking for temporal, or even 
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for spiritual good. There may be the truest prayer 
where there is no petition. 

In the Spirit of his dear Son Jesus Christ may God 
give us all grace to pray. May He teach us to still our 
too selfish and passionate longings for earthly good by 
the recollection that what we covet so eagerly might not 
be good for ourselves, or might be injurious to others. 
May He teach us by the discipline of our daily life ever 
to go to Him as to a Father, who is more loving to us 
than we are to ourselves. May He give us the holy 
confidence of children, and yet withal teach us in all 
things to bow our will to his. He who from the bottom 
of his heart can say, not in a mere perfunctory manner, 
or as the expression of a merely passive resignation,— 
he who can say from the bottom of his heart, knowing 
and meaning what he says, “Not my will, but Thine 
be done,” has done life’s greatest work. He has been 
“wise to observe these things.” He “knows the 
loving-kindness of the Lord,” and “the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep his heart 
and mind through Christ Jesus.” 


OV ly 
CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


PREACHED IN Luanparr CATHEDRAL, SEPTEMBER 16, 1872. 


JOHN xiv. 19. - 


*¢ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


s A GERMAN writer* has endeavoured, by means of a 

magnificent dream, to convey to the mind an 
image of the infinite extent and fulness of the universe. 
He represents his own disembodied spirit as carried 
from system to system through the starry skies, under 
the conduct of an angel of light. Onward and ever 
onward he climbs from luminous world to luminous 
world, from constellation to constellation; but as he 
traverses the desolate wastes that intervene, he is wearied 
with the journey and oppressed with the sense of his 
own littleness. He sighs, stops, shudders, and weeps, 
his overladen heart utters itself in tears, and he prays 


that he may go no farther. ‘I am lonely in creation, 


* Jean Paul. De Quincey’s impassioned rendering of this Dream first 
made me acquainted with it. A much more exact account of it is given 
by Dr. Westcott, in the opening chapter of his “ Gospel of the Resurrec- 


tion,” and I hope he will forgive me if I adopt his words with very slight 
divergence. ; 
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lonelier in these wastes. The full world is great, but 
vacancy is greater.’ And the answer came, ‘In the 
sight of God there is no vacancy. Even now, O child 
of man, let thy quickened eye behold, and thy dreaming 
heart embrace the depths of being which are around 
thee.’ Then his eye was opened, and a sea of light 
filled all the spaces which had seemed desolate before, 
and his heart felt the presence of an unspeakable power 
dwelling in varied forms of existence around him. Suns 
and planets were seen to float as mere specks in the 
vast ocean of life which was revealed to him. 

“ For a time he was conscious of no pain. Boundless 
joy and thanksgiving filled his soul. But in this 
glorious splendour his guide had vanished. He was 
alone in the midst of life, and he yearned for some 
companionship. ‘Then there came sailing onwards,’ 
he continues, ‘from the depth through the galaxies of 
stars, a dark globe along the sea of light; and a human 
form as a child stood upon it, which neither changed 
nor yet grew greater as it drew near. At last I recog- 
nised our earth before me, and on it the Child Jesus, 
and He looked upon me with a look so bright and 
gentle and loving, that I awoke for love and joy.’” 

This dream suggests to us not only the vastness of 
the Universe ; it pictures to us something of the wonder 
and the mystery of life, and it suggests also the only 
true interpretation of the mystery. That oppressive sense 
of infinity, and of our own littleness and insignificance 
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in the midst of that infinity, is what most thoughtful 
men have experienced. That horror of vacancy and that 
heart-ache in the vacancy, are what all have felt. We 
have all known something of the terror and the loneli- 
ness of life. We have many of us shuddered at the 
thought of the loneliness of death. We have all looked 
round for sympathy and companionship. We have felt 
the need of some life on which our own could fasten, 
some life not dependent like our own, some life not 
frail and transitory, some life that has the mastery over 
death, in which we might find hope, and from which we 
might draw consolation and triumph. And it is well 
for us if our experience has been the experience of the 
dream, if we have seen the darkness and the uncertainty, 
the vacancy and the infinity all lighted up for us and 
made beautiful by the form of the Child Jesus, or rather 
let me say by the form of the risen glorified Jesus. 
For it is Jesus in his resurrection-life who assures us of 
the dignity of our own life, of its importance in the vast 
sum of being, who illustrates and interprets the mystery 
by which we are compassed about. It is of his resur- 
rection-life that He says, ‘Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” He had been speaking of his departure 
from the world. He had promised that He would 
not leave his disciples orphans. He had said He 
would come to them, and that though the world should 
see Him no more, yet they would see Him ; and then 
He adds the words, “Because I live, ye shall live also,” 
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I propose, then, briefly to direct your attention to some 
of those aspects in which our Lord’s words light up 
for us our life. I propose to show how the risen 
Saviour dispels the darkness in which we walk, fills 
the vacancy which we dread, gives us the victory over 
death. 

1. The resurrection of Christ. is emphatically the 
accomplishment of our redemption. Apart from that 
there is no hope for us as sinners in the sight of God. 
This is a truth too much overlooked. We are too apt 
to regard the work of atonement as if it were com- 
prised altogether in the sacrifice of the cross. Yet the 
Apostle tells us that our Lord Jesus Christ was not only 
slain for our offences, a sacrifice for sin, but that He was 
raised for our justification, that through his resurrection 
we might receive that new life of righteousness without 
which we cannot stand before God. If Jesus Christ 
had only died, then, brethren, He would not have been 
our Saviour. He might have been a perfect man dying 
on the cross to seal his testimony with his blood, but 
his perfection would have availed only for Himself; He 
could not have redeemed another. His death would 
rather have been an evidence to the world how hopeless 
was the struggle of truth and righteousness against 
the powers of darkness. The perfect man would have 
appeared, but the perfect man would have gone down 
into the abyss of darkness like the rest. There would 
have been no proof that the sacrifice was well-pleasing 
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to God, no evidence that the Father had accepted Him. 
Hence it is that St. Paul says, “If Christ be not risen, 
ve are yet in your sins.” Why? What is the point of 
the Apostle’s argument? It is this. If Jesus Christ only 
died, then He paid the ransom, but the ransom was not 
accepted. If Jesus Christ only died and did not rise 
again, then death had the mastery over Him; then He has 
not redeemed us from the hand of death and the power 
of sin. We must still be crushed under the burden of 
euilt, for none has made atonement for us. We must 
still tremble when conscience accuses us, for we have 
no High Priest at the right hand of God to intercede 
for us. We cannot stand before God, for there is no 
righteousness in which we can be clothed. We cannot 
be partakers of a new life, for there is no source of life 
for us poor sinners lying in darkness and the shadow of 
death, stricken with the leprosy of sin, the helpless prey 
of the King of Terrors. The loneliness is awful, the 
yoid is intolerable, the weight is worse than the weight 
of vacancy or infinity, for it is the weight of sin, the 
weight of separation from God, the weight which must 
crush a creature made in the image of God, yet for ever 
shut out from his presence, not drinking his life, not 
rejoicing in his love. ‘“ But now is Christ risen from 
the dead,” and therein is our salvation sure. His resur- 
rection was the great crowning act of all his work for 
us. By that, as St. Paul says, He was declared to be, 
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marked out as,* the Son of God with power. God, by 
raising Him from the dead, has proclaimed to angels 
and to men that He has accepted the propitiation which 
his dear and only Son Jesus Christ wrought upon the 
cross. He has exalted Him to be a Prince and a 
Saviour to give us all that we need, to give us repent- 
ance by touching our hearts with a sense of our sin, and 
with a sense also of the love of God, to give us pardon 
when, with broken and contrite hearts, we seek that 
pardon, to lift off from us the burden of guilt, to pour 
into our weak and sickly and diseased spirits the life of 
his resurrection, the life of his Spirit, that we may gain 
the victory over sin, and walk in newness of life. All 
this comes to us as the gift of our risen Lord, and all 
this we need if we are to be brought nigh unto God, 
with the confidence and the affection of children coming 
to a father. We need not only the blood shed for our 
atonement to put away sin ; we need also the power to 
make the sacrifice our own. But Jesus Christ, risen 
and ascended to the Father’s right hand, gives us that 
power. He gives us as the fruit of his passion the 
Holy Spirit, who, as He convinces us of sin, so brings 
us to Christ as our Saviour, and vitally unites us to 
Him. In this sense, then, I ask you, are not his words 
emphatically true, Because I live, ye shall live also ? 

2. But again the resurrection of Christ is our victory 
over death. “Because the children are partakers of 


* Opicbéyroc, Rom. i. 4. 
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flesh and blood, He also partook of the same, that 
through death He might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil, and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” The fear of death—is not this the most 
terrible fear that haunts men? Is not this the fear 
which gives its edge and its bitterness to all other fear 2 
What is the fear of sickness, or poverty, or sorrow, or 
old age? Are not all these only forms of the fear of 
death? They would scarcely be felt but for the fear of 
death beyond. It is an awful thing to die. Above all 
it is an awful thing if we do not know whither we are 
going, if we only know that we must close our eyes for 
ever on this world, and all that we have loved and 
valued here, and pass into another which may be for us 
2 state of hopeless anguish, of a suffering which we dare 
not think of. No wonder that the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of men being all their lifetime 
subject to bondage, slaves, through the fear of death. 
They may fancy themselves free for a little while. They 
may fancy themselves free just so long as they put away 
the thought of death. They may even persuade themselves 
they are happy, and throw themselves, as men do 
throw themselves, with hearty zest into the pursuits 
and the pleasures of this world. But when that 
thought presents itself, it is like a ghastly spectre, 
it fills them with shuddering: the roses fall from 
the head, and the laughter is silent on the lips. 
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The sense of loneliness, and the sense of vacancy, and 
the sense of an infinite future weigh upon the heart like 
lead. Oh, for some hand to grasp ours in the gloom ! 
Oh, for some living friend to be our companion through 
the gates of eternal darkness! The Hand and the Friend 
are there. There is no fear to them who are one with 
Christ. He, in passing through death, has destroyed 
him who had the power of death, that is the devil, and 
has for ever set us free. 

The life which He has purchased He has given to us, 
and that life scorns death. He is so one with us that 
his victory is ours. And so He Himself declares that if 
we believe in Him we shall never die. “I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live, and he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” How can that be? we 
ask. Those that believe in Jesus Christ die as well as 
those who do not flee to Him as their Saviour. And 
then we shut our eyes to the mighty consolation con- 
tained in the words, and give them some lower meaning 
which shall bring them down to the level of our unbe- 
lieving conceptions. Christ says here emphatically that 
there is no death for his children. Not only death 
cannot terrify them, death has no power over them ; 
death is not death, it is a sleep, or rather it is a birth— 
a birth into a new and giorious life. It is a deliver- 
ance, it is a joy. Do not call it death; there is no real 
death but separation from God ; that is death, death 
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of body and death of soul, death temporal and death 
eternal. But the believer who is one with Christ, a 
partaker in all that Christ has done, may in the presence 
of death raise the shout of triumph with the great 
apostle, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

I do not say there is always this triumph. But I 
do say that the sting is taken away, and the sceptre of 
the King of Terrors is broken. And sometimes the 
power of Christ's resurrection in overcoming death is 
manifested in a remarkable manner. No more striking 
evidence can be given of this power than has been 
given in the records of missionary labour in the 
island of Madagascar within the present century. To 
the natives of that island, death, we are told, was in 
a more than common degree a thought of terror. 
It was a subject on which they would never speak 
if they could help it, and even the strongest men, 
when stretched on their death-beds, would exclaim in 
the anguish of despair, while the big tears trickled 
down their cheeks, “I die! I die! O father! O mother! 
I die!” But the Gospel was preached to them. Christ 
crucified and risen was proclaimed and_ believed, and 
then these very persons could not only meet death in 


the course of nature without fear, saying, “I am going 
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to Jesus, He calls me, I do not fear ;” but strong in 
their faith, they could die for Him and with Him the 
martyr’s death, When a cruel persecution was let 
loose against them, men and women went to their death 
not only with serenity, but even with joy: they were 
hurled down from a precipice, they were burnt alive in 
the fire, but not one of them flinched, not one of them 
renounced his hope. They went to the place of their 
martyrdom, singing hymns of praise, and glorified God 
even in the midst of the flames. But though this is a 
most signal instance, we do not need such instances as 
these to convince us that the Christian isa conqueror in 
death. It has been seen on the battle-field, it has 
been seen on the sinking ship, it has been seen in the 
hospital. We may see it ourselves in the humble cottage, 
where there lies some poor sufferer torn and racked by 
pain, shaken to pieces by a cough, flushed with the 
fatal hectic, knowing that her end is nigh, who can 
still lift her eyes to heaven and gasp out with painful 
breath, “ He loved me, He gave himself for me, He will 
not forsake me in death. He is my shepherd, I cannot 
fear. He has been through the dark waters before me, 
He will be with me when I pass through them. I know 
they cannot overwhelm me, because He lives, I shall live 
also.” 

3. But the text is true in another sense. The re- 
surrection of Jesus is the pledge of the resurrection of 
our bodies. Because He lives, we also shall live, not 
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only as disembodied spirits, but with new bodies, 
clothed upon with our house that is from heaven. 
When our Lord Jesus Christ rose from the dead, He 
rose with a body. His disciples were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they saw a spirit, but He 
said, “ Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see Me have.” And with that body he 
ascended. In that body He went to his Father. In 
that human body He lives; in that human body He 
intercedes for us; and this fact is the warrant to us 
that our bodies shall rise again from the grave. We 
shall be the same, and yet not the same; we shall be 
the same so that we can be recognised, for Jesus was 
recognised by his disciples. We shall not be the 
same, for some mysterious change will have passed 
upon us, and our bodies will no more be liable to 
decay and death, for “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption.” How this marvellous change shall be wrought 
we do not know, but St. Paul tells us it is like many a 
change we see in nature. The grain of wheat is buried 
in the earth, and there comes up from it, not another 
grain, but a green blade, which afterwards produces the 
golden ear. The acorn drops from the oak, and that 
which springs from it is not another acorn, but a little 
tender stalk with two smooth leaves, which grows and — 
grows till at last it becomes a tree, so that the fowls of 
the air lodge in the branches thereof, The caterpillar 
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buries itself in its own chrysalis shroud, and that which 
emerges from it is not a caterpillar, but the beautiful 
butterfly, free to roam at will over the summer flowers. 
Such changes as these help us at least to conceive how 
the resurrection of our bodies may take place. A seed 
is sown, so to speak, which springs up in another and a 
more glorious form. But, brethren, the certainty that 
our bodies shall rise depends on the fact that Christ 
rose in a human body. He has become the Second 
Head of our nature. And therefore all that He is, we 
are, if we be his. Adam sinned and brought death 
into the world, and death passed from him upon all 
men, and therefore it is that our bodies decay and turn 
again to their dust. Jesus Christ in human nature has 
reversed the sentence, and being God, He gives the life 
of God to our human bodies, imparts to them a divine 
vitality, and therefore they must live. He could not 
see corruption, because He was the Holy One -of God. 
We do see corruption, because we are sinners. But if 
we are partakers through faith of his life, we are par- 
takers of the life of God ; we are partakers of that life 
which has overcome death ; we are partakers of that 
life which has in human form risen from the grave, and 
therefore we too must rise with our bodies from the 
grave, and therefore in this sense again it is true, Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also. 

My brethren, how great is the consolation contained 
in this assurance for all those who have been called 
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upon to mourn the loss of one they love! ‘“ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.”” “I am the resurrection and the 
life.’ Those words, uttered by a thousand graves, are 
not the wail of sorrow, but the anthem of hope, the 
triumphal hymn of immortality. It is hard, no doubt, 
to part with those we love, it almost breaks our hearts 
to say the last farewell, to look on the cold face of one 
who has been to us more than life, but whose eye can 
give back now no answering glance, whose lips can 
speak no familiar word of love. How can we “thank 
God that He has taken our brother, our sister, from 
the miseries of this sinful world?” Our trembling lips 
refuse their office. And yet, dear brethren, death has 
not really robbed us of our treasure. It has only made 
that treasure safe. They whom we love are living still, 
they are but gone before. They are in a better life. 
They are with Him who is their life and our life. 

There are mourners here to-day. There are those 
whom God has bereaved. The grave has opened within 
the last few days for one* whom we all knew, and all 
respected, for one who held office in this church, a man 
of sterling integrity, as well as of great kindness of 
heart. Free from all ostentation, his life was passed in 
the quiet discharge of duty, in much usefulness, in much 
active benevolence. His loss must be severely felt, not 
only in the immediate circle of his family and friends, 
but in the wider sphere of his public life. But whilst 


* Evan David, Esq., of Fairwater. 
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we pay the tribute of sincere respect to his memory, 
and offer our heartfelt sympathy to those who are 
mourning their loss, we bid them also, in Christ’s 
name, look to Him who has abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light. Each open 
grave should speak to us, not of the triumph of death, 
but of the triumph of life. “In sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life,” that is the hope 
which Christ gives us that we may dry our tears, and 
look on death as a vanquished foe. 

4. But, lastly, the resurrection of Christ implies 
that we are now, even in this world, risen with Him. 
St. Patl’s great object, he tells us, was to know Christ 
and the power of his resurrection.* It was his aim 
and endeavour, it was his constant prayer, to be con- 
formed to the image of his risen Saviour. It was to 
this that he exhorted his converts. ‘Our conversa- 
tion,” —the state of which we are citizens,—he says to 
the Philippians, “is in heaven.”t We are risen, we 
are living there, not here. And to the Colossians he 
says, “If ye then be risen with Christ ” (he takes it for 
granted that they are so risen), “seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” He appeals there to the converts from 
heathenism on the ground of the symbolical meaning 
of their baptism. They had been symbolically buried 
with Christ. When they went down into the water, it 
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was a death and burial; when they came up out of the 


water, it was a resurrection ; it meant a new life, new 


desires, new aims ; “old things were passed away ; be- 
hold, they were become new.” But what is character- 
istic of such a life? How are such persons known ? 
They are known by having their affections set on 
heavenly things, not on earthly. They are known by 
having their hearts fixed on Christ ; they live with 
Him at the right hand of God. 

My dear friends, if that is the character of the true 
Christian, I fear we must, many of us, confess that we 
are not true Christians. Which of us is leading such a 
life? Where are our affections set? Are they not 
set upon earthly things? Are they not set on our 
bargains, our investments, our gains? Are they not 
set on houses and lands, on professional distinction, on 
reputation in Church or State, or simply on ease, plea- 
sure, luxury? Fathers and mothers, are not your 
hearts set on making yourselves as comfortable as you 
can, and on doing the best you can for your children ? 
Young men and young women, are not your hearts too 
often set upon vanity and frivolity, upon dress, or upon 
what you call pleasure, instead of being set upon God 
and his Christ? Do you not feel religion an irksome 
thing? Do you not weary of the Sunday, and the 
services of the Sunday? Do you not avoid reading the 
word of God, do you not neglect prayer, upon the 


most frivolous excuse? Are not your whole time and 
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thoughts given to this world, even if they are not 
given to what is openly profane and wicked? If so, 
then you are not risen with Christ now, and you cannot 
hope to pass through the gate of death to a joyful re- 
surrection hereafter. 

These two things cannot be separated. We must 
have Christ in us, “the hope of glory,’ now, if we 
would reign with Him in his kingdom. We must be 
living the resurrection life here, if we would stand with 
joy in his presence when He comes to judge the quick 
and dead. If Christ is our hope now, then when 
He who is our life shall appear, we also shall appear 
with Him in glory. And St. Paul tells you very 
plainly in what the new life consists. He leaves you 
in no doubt about it. He tells you it is a life in which 
all must be avoided, all must be slain, which is in any 
way opposed to the Spirit of Christ. Read through 
that third chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
see what a picture he has drawn of that life. It is a 
very practical picture. It is not at ail hke what many 
persons are in the habit of describing. The risen life, 
as he describes it, is not a life of frames and feelings, of 
religious warmth and religious excitement. He tells you 
first of all that it is a life in which all evil passions are 
to be mortified ; one in which all evil speaking is to be 
shunned ; one in which you are to put on, as the elect 
of God, tenderness and kindness and long-suffering ; 
one in which all relative duties are to be faithfully dis- 
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charged, in which husbands and wives, parents and 
children are to live in holy love, in mutual respect and 
mutual forbearance, in obedience and humility, in kind- 
ness and truth, helping one another to fashion them- 
selves after the image of Christ. The risen life is a life 
“hid with Christ in God,” no doubt ; but it is also a 
life manifested in all our mutual relations, a life bap- 
tized by his Spirit and consecrated to his service. 

God grant that we may so learn Christ’s resurrection, 
that we may know it for ourselves to be our redemption 
from sin, that we may in the power of it triumph over 
death, that we may lead henceforth new lives, new in 
and through his resurrection, the beginning and the 
foretaste of that life which shall never end in the 
Paradise of God. Thus shall we have the witness in 
ourselves, both in body and soul, that because He lives, 
we shall live also. 


VIL 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 


PREACHED IN THE ParisH CHURCH OF Hagetery, Apri 6, 1873. 


Romans vi. 22. 


 “ And the end, everlasting life.” 


ORE than twelve hundred years have passed since the 
Christian Bishop Paullinus converted Edwin King 

of Deira, one of the kingdoms into which England was 
then divided, to the Christian faith, When the good 
bishop came to the heathen king and asked permission 
to preach the good news of God to him and his people, 
Edwin, we read, “gathered together his aldermen and 
his thanes, and all his wise men, and they took counsel 
together. Then one of the king’s thanes arose and 
said, ‘Truly the life of a man in this world, compared 
with the life we wot not, is on this wise. Itis as when 
thou, O king, art sitting at supper with thine aldermen 
and thy thanes in the time of winter, when the hearth 
is lighted in the midst and the hall is warm, but with- 
out the rains and the snow are falling, and the winds 
are howling ; then cometh a sparrow and flieth through 
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the house, she cometh in by one door and goeth out by 
another. While she is in the house, she feeleth not the 
storm of winter, but yet when a little moment of rest is 
past. she flieth again into the storm and passeth away 
from our eyes, So is it with the life of man; it is but 
for a moment ; what goeth afore it, and what cometh 
after it, wot we not at all. Wherefore, if these strangers 
can tell us aught, that we may know whence man 
cometh and whither he goeth, let us hearken to them 
and follow their law.’” * 

This beautiful parable of one of our own countrymen 
is a witness to us, my brethren, both of the darkness of 
man without Christ, and also of the greatness of that 
gift which God has given us in the Gospel of his Son. 
What our fathers knew not, we know. The darkness is 
past, and the true light shineth. Christ Jesus has 
“abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light.” Those few simple sentences in the Apostles’ 
Creed which contain a summary of our Christian faith, 
give us the assurance which the speaker of the parable 
desired so earnestly. They tell us that we are not the 
sport of chance and circumstance, They tell us whence 
we came and whither we go. They tell us that we are 
not driven forth into the howling, pitiless blast of the 
winter night to perish uncared for, but that we come 
from God and go to God. Each Christian child to 
whom these fundamental articles of Gospel truth are 


* See the story as told in Freeman’s “Old English History,” p, 57, 
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explained, knows that God is his Maker and his Father, 
and that death is not the end of his life; he knows 
that he shall rise again with his body, and that beyond 
death, and beyond the resurrection, there is an ever- 
lasting life. 

Now it is of this truth that I am to speak to you 
this evening. I am to endeavour to bring out the 
meaning of this last article of the creed called the 
Apostles’ Creed, and as God shall help me to show you 
what it is that we intend, when we express our belief 
in this doctrine of the Christian faith, It is a very 
solemn truth, it is a very weighty truth. It is that 
truth which gives its emphasis and importance to all 
the truths that have preceded it. For the creation of 
man, which is implied in the first article of the Chris- 
tian faith, when we express our belief in God as “the 
Maker of heaven and earth,’ derives surely all its 
grandeur from the last article, that man is destined to 
“the life everlasting.” And the redemption of man 
through the incarnation, and death, and resurrection of 
Christ, and the judgment of the quick and dead at his 
bar—these great truths which are included in the 
second principal division of the Creed—how cold they 
would be, how lifeless, how powerless, were it not for 
the fact, that beyond death, and beyond the judgment, 
there is the life everlasting. ‘If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ,” says St. Paul, “we are of all men 
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most miserable.” And so likewise in that third division 
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of the Creed to which your thoughts have been par- 
ticularly directed during this Lenten season,* each 
several article leads up to, and finds its full significance 
in the last. “The Holy Ghost” is the Great Author 
in each of us of eternal life. “The Holy Catholic 
Church” is the body in which He rules and which He 
sanctifies. “The communion of saints” is the fellow- 
ship of love into which He brings all believers. “ The 
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remission of sins” is God’s gift to all in whom He stirs 
true repentance. “The resurrection of the body” is, 
as St. Paul assures us, wrought by virtue of the Spirit 
which dwelleth in us. And all this great work of 
spiritual renewal, sanctification, forgiveness, the raising 
of the body, and the communion of believers with 
Christ and with one another, this mighty work in the 
individual and in the Church, is not for a few years in 
this world, not for any fleeting purpose or transitory 
end, but that we may live in God, to God, with God, to 
all eternity. 

God has not made us for Himself, that He may cast 
us from Him into the abyss of death. God has not 
redeemed us to himself at the great cost of the sacrifice 
of His own Eternal Son, that we might drop like leaves 
from the tree and mingle with the dust. God has not sent 
his Spirit to dwell in our bodies, only that our bodies 
might become the prey of the worms and the sisters of 


* This was the last of a series of sermons preached at Hagley during 
Lent, 1873, on the Third Part of the Apostles’ Creed. 
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corruption ; or to sanctify us both body and spirit, and 
make us like unto God, only that body and spirit we 
should cease to be. No, my brethren, the whole revela- 
tion of the Gospel, all its splendid array of facts, its 
prophecies, its miracles, the life and death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, are all so many pledges to us from 
without of that which his Spirit testifies to us from 
within, that death is not the end of life, that we shall 
be raised from the grave, that “the end is Everlasting 
Lafe.”’ 

Now I feel deeply that it is a vast subject, an 
overwhelming subject which opens before us when 
we attempt steadily to contemplate what is meant 
by everlasting life. For the fact is one thing, the ex- 
planation of the fact is another. The certainty of the 
fact rests upon Christ’s resurrection and the gift of his 
Spirit. But what everlasting life is, who shall presume 
to explain? All we can do is to gather up some of 
those hints which Scripture gives us, enough to satisfy 
our faith, if not enough to satisfy our curiosity. And 
I make here two preliminary remarks ; first, that what- 
ever that life is, it is in some sense a continuation of 
a present personal life; for it is most true that “life 
never dies ;” and next, that it is nevertheless a new life, 
the life of a spiritual body, the life of an unsinning per- 
fected soul. In other words, though mortality will be 
swallowed up of life, we as individuals shall not be 
swallowed up or absorbed in the ocean of existence, but 
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shall each of us continue to exist, each as persons who 
may be recognised, each with a body as well as a spirit, 
each with our distinct memories, each with our distinct 
joys and hopes. What the resurrection of the body is 
you have already been told,* and I need not enter upon 
that subject now. It is a resurrection, not of the 
several particles of which the body was composed, for 
these may have contributed severally to the building up 
of a thousand other bodies of man, or beast, or vege- 
table, but it is the resurrection of a new and spiritual 
body, a body in which there is identity of form, though 
not identity of substance, with that body which is laid 
in the grave. Our own proper distinct personality then 
survives the shock of death. But, secondly, the life on 
which we shall then enter will be a fully developed and 
perfected spiritual life, of which we have the foretaste 
and the pledge given us here. Hence it is, you 
will observe, that our Lord does not hesitate to speak 
of the life to come and the present spiritual life of 
believers in the same terms. He tells us that “the 
righteous shall go into life everlasting ;” ¢ He tells us 
that “he that believeth in God hath everlasting life.” + 
Does not this plainly show us that everlasting life is 
something of which we have experience here? What 
is that life so far as we know it here? A new life 


* In the sermon preached on the preceding Sunday by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. Ithas been published in the October and Novem- 
ber numbers of the Sunday Magazine. 

+ Matt. xxv. 46, { John y. 24, cf, iii, 36; 1 John iii. 14, 16, 
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wrought in us by the Spirit of God,a quickening of our 
spirits from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, 
a sanctification of our bodies as temples of the Holy 
Ghost, a knowledge of God, an active devotion to his 
service, a life which is hid with Christ in God, a life 
which is not our own, but of which it may be said in 
some measure, as of St. Paul, that it is Christ who 
liveth in us. 

Now, my brethren, in this life of the Spirit here, in 
these facts of personal experience, we have some sure 
ground to go upon in attempting to form a conception 
of the life to come. All mere speculation, all pictures 
of the imagination can only be barren of result. But 
to dwell in thought on the perfection of the life of 
God’s Spirit within us, may help us to desire it more 
ardently, may help us to long and, pray for it, may 
stir us up to a fuller sense of God’s great love to 
us, and a more entire consecration of ourselves to his 
service. 

1, Looking then at the question in this light, we are 
sure, in the first place, that the everlasting life will be 
the complete and final emancipation from sin and from 
all the evil and misery of sin. Then sin shall not only 
have no dominion over us, but it shall cease to vex and 
harass us. I suppose none of us can yet tell what that 
freedom of God’s redeemed will be. Here we are ever 
compassed about with temptation ; here there is the 
natural infirmity of the flesh even when the spirit is 
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willing ; here there are so many occasions of falling to 
be watched and prayed against; here, alas, so many 
falls to be mourned over, so much lost. ground to be 
recovered, so much effort, and so little apparent pro- 
gress; here there is so much need to go day by day 
afresh to the Fountain open for sin and uncleanness ; 
here so much defilement clinging to our best works, to 
our truest sacrifices, even to the prayers we utter, that 
we can hardly conceive of what a life will be in which 
all this conflict shall be at an end—a life in which there 
will be no tempter to tempt, no predisposition to evil in 
ourselves, no examples of evil about us, no world to 
allure, no flesh to weaken and ensnare, no devil to 
solicit and to triumph in our overthrow. And yet, 
brethren, is it not true that this life is begun in us 
here? Is not victgry over sin the promise of the Gospel 
now? Is it not true even now of all that believe in 
Christ that they are set free from the thraldom and the 
dominion of sin? Is not the power given them to 
break its yoke and cast away its cords from them? Is 
it not true, as St. Paul says, that they have “now their 
fruit unto holiness?” * St. John is very bold, and 
says, “ He that is born of God sinneth not, for his seed 
remaineth in him, neither can he sin, because he is 
born of God.” The new nature, the regenerate nature, 
cannot sin, because it is born of God. Do you believe 
that? Do you believe that the Divine life in every one 


* Rom. vi. 22. 
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of you who partakes of it is a life that cannot sin, and 
that sin is an alien power, that when you sin it is not 
you, not your proper self, so that you say with the 
Apostle, “For that which I do I allow not: for what I 
would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do I. If 
then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the 
law that it is good. Now then it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” I say, if that is our 
experience, if we find on. the one hand the law of sin 
working in our members, if we find on the other hand 
the life of God within us, if we find that life unsinning 
itself, triumphing over sin, gaining, as years: go on, 
more and more of the mastery over sin, if we find that 
there is a growth in holiness, an advance in the spiritual 
life, a more assured grasp of things unseen, a deeper 
love of God, more real conformity to Christ, then, my 
brethren, does not this help us to understand what we 
mean when we speak of everlasting life? Can we not 
understand how true it is now that “he that hath the 
Son of God hath everlasting life,” how certainly it is 
the same life to which we are to look forward hereafter, 
through a perfection, a completion, a realization of that 
which is begun here? Can we not understand how it is 
that if we have our fruit unto holiness now, “the end” 
must be ‘“ everlasting life ?” 

2. But another element of that life will be the imme- 
diate knowledge of God. “'This is life eternal,” says 
our. Lord, “that they may know Thee the only true 
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God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” * That 
contemplation is now the loftiest occupation and the 
most blessed employment of the greatest intellect. But 
here our best confession is that of the Apostle, “Oh the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past findmg out!”’t Here we are perpetually 
baffled and perplexed when we seek with reverence and 
humility to track his footsteps. We know in part. We 
see as in.a mirror images faint, confused, broken. We 
read as in a riddle. Hereafter “we shall know even 
as we are known.”{ What will that knowledge be ? 
Will it be knowledge on every conceivable subject 
which can engage the intellect of man? Will it be a 
revelation of all the mysteries of nature, of all the pro- 
blems of science, of all the depths and intricacies of 
theological speculation? There have been great teachers 
in the Church who have imagined this. So Origen 
thought that there is no mystery in nature, no mystery 
in the Bible, which will not be laid open to our view. 
God, he says, has implanted in us the thirst for know- 
ledge, and He has done this not to frustrate but to 
gratify it; and the mind of man will therefore still find 
its satisfaction in those objects of inquiry, in those 
researches into God’s works and God’s words which 
formed its purest and noblest and most satisfying occu- 
pation here. But Origen confesses that the highest and 


* John xvii. 3. t Rom. xi. 33. t 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
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best degree of knowledge will be found in the imme- 
diate and unveiled contemplation of God himself.* 
Now I would be the last to deny the value of even 
purely secular knowledge. I am sure that God has 
given us faculties to employ, and has given us a field 
for the exercise of those faculties in his world. That 
magnificent display which He has made of his glory 
both in the heavens and in the earth was not intended 
to be passed by with listless eyes and caréless footsteps. 
It was intended to be his witness, it was intended to en- 
gage our reverent study, and to be a sourceof never-failing 
instruction. But it was designed to lead us to Him. We 
are to see Him everywhere—in the nature of man, in his- 
tory, in creation, All knowledge apart from Him is barren, 
All knowledge which can be separated, and is separated, 
from the knowledge of God perishes. It serves only a 
transitory purpose, It shifts with a shifting world. It 
fails; or, in the expressive metaphor of the Apostle, is 
exploded, hissed off the stage.f It is not of such 
knowledge that the Apostle speaks when he says, “Then 
shall I know even as I am known.” { How far God 
may hereafter be pleased to discover secrets of nature 
or enigmas of his providence which baffle us now, we 
cannot tell, but we can tell that we shall know Him. 
And is not this enough to satisfy the most aspiring 
intellect? What is all other knowledge compared to 


* Origen de Princ., ii. 105; iii, 318, 321. 
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this? To know Him in all his righteousness, his truth, 
his love; to know Him as the God who made us, and 
who redeemed us, and whose love could not be satisfied 
till He had brought us near to himself, and, that He 
might bring us near to himself, gave his Son to die for 
us, and. his Spirit to sanctify us—is not this a know- 
ledge far surpassing all other knowledge? Is it not a 
knowledge for the full attainment of which nothing less 
than eternity will suffice? We have this knowledge 
now, for the Apostle says that we know God. But how 
small, how imperfect, how fragmentary is our knowledge 
‘of God now! The nature of God, the attributes of 
God, the work of God—are not the very words we use 
in reference to these subjects expressions which do little 
more than disguise our ignorance? When we say that 
God is infinite, eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, are we 
not speaking riddles, dark sayings, mysteries which we 
scarcely “know” even “in part.” What is the character 
of God? In its relation to man, touched with mystery 
and hidden in shadows. What is the work of God? 
In creation and redemption alike passing understanding. 
Who can tell us what creation is? Who can tell us 
what redemption is? We firmly believe, we thankfully 
grasp, the fact of an atonement for sin made by the 
sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. But volumes of 
divinity have neither exhausted nor explained the truth. 
We do not know; we cannot fathom it. You might as 


well try to sound the deep of the sea with your out- 
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stretched arm, or to compass it about with the swaddling- 
bands of an infant. Who can explain the mystery of the 
regenerate life—its birth, its growth, its fluctuations, its 
victory? ‘Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” Who 
can tell us what the judgment of quick and dead will 
be, and what the resurrection of the body 2? Who can 
explain how the same body which was sown in corrup- 
tion shall be raised in incorruption—how this mortal 
shall put on immortality? We know it, and yet we 
know it not. We hear but a whisper of God’s Ways ; 
we see but the skirt of his robe. But then we shall 
see Him as He is; like the angels, we shall behold the 
face of our Father which is in heaven. Then, awful but 
blessed truth, we shall know God, even as we are known 
—know his character, his attributes, his work, his ways, 
and have in that knowledge, as we have in our measure 
now, everlasting life. 

3. But, again, life is action, and the everlasting life 
will be a life of action. It is true that in one striking 
passage of Scripture this life is spoken of as a life of 
rest, the keeping of a perpetual sabbath. “There 
remaineth, therefore,’ says the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “there remaineth,” as still future, a 
keeping of sabbath (caBBarispyos) for the people of 
God.” And certainly compared with this, our feverish 
state, the life to come will be a life of rest—rest from 
sorrow, rest, from suffering, rest from conflict, rest from 
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doubt and anxiety, from pain and weariness, and, above 
all, rest from sin, But rest without action is monoto- 
nous; such a rest is more irksome than toil. And yet, 
my brethren, in all the representations of the future life 
with which we commonly meet, how rarely will you find 
any place given to action! The popular theology repre- 
sents heaven as a place of perpetual worship ; the re- 
deemed will have crowns on their heads and harps in 
their hands, and join for ever in the anthems of praise 
which fill “the jasper courts of the everlasting dwell- 
ing.’ This is the only sense in which we are to keep 
eternal Sabbath above. Two lines of a well-known 


hymn describe the home of the blessed as a place— 


“ Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end,” 


I confess that does not seem to me to be a very true or 
a very desirable description of heaven, for it leaves a 
large and essential part of our nature wholly unsatisfied. 
Nor do I believe that there is but one mode of worship. 
I believe that we may worship God in doing his will as 
well as in joining the prayers and praises of the great 
congregation. And I cannot think that the whole con- 
dition of our existence will be completely changed, our 
very nature not only transformed, but unmade, when 
we enter into our heavenly rest. Our occupations may 
be different, but all occupations will not be at an end. 
If we are to argue at all from the analogy of Scripture, 
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there can be no doubt upon this point. What is the 
heavenly rest now? What is the rest of the angelic 
host? Cherubim and seraphim do indeed ery, “ Holy, 
holy, holy,” as they veil their faces before the awful 
majesty in which they stand, but they have wings, and 
they have feet, as servants ever ready to do the will of 
Him who sitteth upon the throne. And of the angels 
we read that they are not only worshipping spirits (for 


that is the exact meaning of the word) joining in the 
Uiturgy of the temple above, praising God in anthem 
and song, but that they are “sent forth to minister unto 
them which shall be heirs of salvation,” * 

And surely if we are to be like the angels in the resur- 
rection, we shall be like them in this, that we not only 
cast ourselves before the throne in profoundest homage, 
but that we fly ever with ready feet to do Him service, as 
He bids us. And do you ask me what service we shall 
have? I do not fear to answer, service to those by 
whom we are surrounded, and for those for whom God 
has still purposes of love. I do not imagine that even 
in heaven itself all will have reached such perfection 
that none can minister instruction or aid to others. 
There will be no sin there, it is true, from which we 
shall seek to win our brother; there will be no infir- 
mities there which will call forth our patience or our 
sympathy ; but there will still be diversities of character 
and of attainment, there will be spirits like the spirits 

* eroupyica Trevpara sig Cvakoviay amooreAAoueva.—Heb. i. 
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of children, as well as spirits standing high above their 
fellows, men nearest to the throne of God, men like a 
John or a Paul, who even in this life have seen a risen 
Saviour, and have been caught up into Paradise and 
made to see a glory which they could not utter. And 
then beyond this, in the outer courts, on the far distant 
shores, on the uttermost verge, so to speak, of God’s 
great kingdom, not yet admitted to His fellowship, and 
not for ever banished into the outer darkness, may there 
not be those to whom we shall be sent with messages of 
merey and hope, heralds of the everlasting love of God 
as made known in Jesus Christ our Lord? I do not 
pretend to speak with any certainty here, for I can 
allege no clear warrant of Scripture; but when I know 
that there are millions of the human race who have 
never heard the Gospel proclaimed in their ears, and 
when I know that God is a righteous God, who willeth 
not that any should perish, but that all should come to 
the knowledge of the truth, it does seem to me not 
to be at variance either with Scripture or with the cha- 
racter of God as revealed to us, that He should then 
give such opportunities to those who have not had them 
now, And when I remember that our Lord himself went 
into the unseen world to preach to the spirits there 
kept * his accomplished redemption, and, as many in 
the early Church believed, to ransom them from the 
power of Satan, it may be—I would both speak with 
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all reverence, and also with all caution, and with all 
diffidence—it may be, I do not say it will be—it may 
be that for us, too, there is reserved some like office of 
mercy to the lost. 

And further, when I remember that ever since God 
has entered into his rest He has never ceased to work, 
as our Lord himself assures us, “My Father worketh 
hitherto ””—when I remember that his rest has been a 
rest of action, a rest in which He has ever been engaged 
in guiding and blessing the work of his hands—I can- 
not doubt that, if we are to be made like unto God, if 
we shall be like Him, because we shall see Him as He 
is, then our life must be like his life in heaven. And 
if so, it must surely be a life of active benevolence. 
 God’s name and God’s nature is Love, and all love im- 
plies giving, and sacrifice in the giving. God gave out 
of love his only-begotten Son, and with him freely gives 


us all things. And, wonderful as it 1S A, mystery sur- 
passing all thought—we have there the sacrifice of God. 
Can we suppose that in our rest there will be nothing 
analogous to this? that we shall turn each one on the 
pivot of his own selfishness, or only spend our days in 
adoring contemplation of God, and happy intercourse 
one with another? My brethren, I may be wrong, but 
I cannot think so. Sure I am that that is not the 
highest life on earth : why should it be the highest life 
in heaven ? 

4. Once more, the life eternal will be a life in the 
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immediate unveiled presence of Christ. This will be 
its perfection; this completes and crowns all. I do 
not question that one element in that life will be union 
with those whom we loved on earth. We shall see 
them again. In that vast multitude they will not be 
lost. God, who has ordered the bounds of our habita- 
tion here, and given us families and friends, can so 
order it that families and friends shall be brought 
together there. But, my brethren, a dark cloud passes 
over the soul, chilling us with its shadow, when we try 
to rest in the thought of that union. Will all be there 
whom we have loved here? Will none be missing ? 
Will every brother, every sister, every husband, every 
wife, every darling child for whom the parent could 
almost wish with the Apostle to be anathema from 
Christ if that child could be saved—will all these meet 
there, never more to part ? And if not ?—if not? If 
memory-and love continue, and any are dropt from the 
circle of our affections, can we be happy? That is 
indeed an anxious question. We cannot say that all 
who have been loved on earth shall be loved in heaven. 
We cannot say how their absence will consist with per- 
fect felicity. But we know that God is Love, and we 
know that his children shall be perfectly happy. We 
know that no cloud of sorrow or regret can dim the 
sunshine which shall then stream upon us from the 
face of God. We feel—do we not ?—that if there 


could be a full revelation made here of the inner being 
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of each one of us, then those who now love dearly, 
those who are most closely united by family ties, might 
be utterly and for ever alienated as by an instinctive 
and lasting recoil from the hidden baseness and infamy 
which, by such a revelation, would be laid bare. And 
in another world this disclosure may take place; there 
may be this immediate contact of soul with soul. But 
this we know, that whatever our love to our earthly 
friends, there is no perfect union of hearts except in 
Christ, and therefore we may at least suppose it pos- 
sible that a loosening of the ties of natural affection 
may take place, while, of God’s mercy, the heart shall 
be spared the agony of a conscious separation. 

But, my brethren, there is one Friend from whom 
we cannot be separated, One in union with whom is 
comprehended all that the heart can desire, “ Having 
a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better,” “Willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and present with the Lord.” This is the attitude of 
the great Apostle. St. Paul had dear friends upon 
earth, St. Paul was a man of strong and warm affections ; 
it almost broke his heart to part from his friends, even 
for a temporary separation upon earth ; yet, when he 
looks forward to his heavenly rest, when he groans, 
being burdened in this body, and longs to be clothed 
upon with his house from heaven, it is not re-union 
with those whom he loved here which fills his heart ; 
it is the thought of Christ, it is the thought of his pre- 
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sence, it is the thought of everlasting union with Him, 
which is the object of his contemplation and the burden 
of his hope. And certainly that Presence must so 
stream in upon the soul which sees face to face, must 
so fill and irradiate it, that all else—I do not say will 
be forgotten and swallowed up, but will be seen in, and 
will form only a part of that glory. And how great 
things are they which Holy Scripture tell us of that 
unclouded vision! When it speaks of Him as the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and yet calls Him the 
first-born among many brethren; when it promises 
that we shall be like Him, because we shall see 
Him as He is, that each one of us, frail and sinful 
as we are, yet redeemed and washed in his blood, 
and made in and through Him children of God, shall 
be sharers of his glory, and with Him priests and 
kings unto our God; when He himself, in his great 
high-priestly prayer intercedes thus for all who believe 
in Him, “ Father, I will that they also may be with me 
where I am, that they may see my glory, which thou 
hast given me,” and, “I have given them the glory 
which thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
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are one ;” when He says, “Him that overcometh will 
I give to sit with me on my throne, even as I have 
overcome, and have sat down with my Father on his 
throne ;” when the Apostle writes, “Then shall I 
know (God) even as also I am known,”—is there not a 


prospect opened to us of so exceeding glory that we 
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shrink and hide our faces as we gaze? Is it true that 
we shall be like Him, the Eternal Son of the Father 2 
Is it true that we shall have a share in all that the 
only-begotten Son of the Eternal Father has by right 
and by inheritance? Is it true that we shall know 
even as we are known, with the same direct personal 
comprehensive knowledge? Yes; we cannot doubt it, 
If we could doubt his words, we cannot doubt his acts. 
If He did not shrink from that deep humiliation which 
consisted in taking upon Him our flesh and blood, if 
He stooped to be made in all things like unto us, we 
cannot wonder that in all things He should make us 
like unto Himself, and put upon us his own majesty 
and power. “For inasmuch as He that sanctifieth, and 
they that are sanctified are all of one, therefore He js 
not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren.”* He has ennobled our 
poor human nature, He has given it that which He has 
himself received from the Father. This is his free gift, 
this is his marvellous grace to sinners. For this, to all 
eternity, we shall thank Him. He for ever will remain 
the Head, and we the members. “In all things He will 
have the pre-eminence,” and yet we, each one of us, 
shall have a share in‘his glory, each one of us according 
to our degree, each one of us according to our capacity, 
if we love Him and walk with Him here, and drink his 
cup, and are baptized with his baptism, shall sit down 
* Heb: in.) 1, 12. 
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with Him upon his throne, shall rest in his love, shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more, but the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall lead us to 
living fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes.” This is the rest which remaineth 
for the people of God ; this is the end, even EVERLAST- 
ING LIFE! 


XVIII, 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ON COMMEMORATION 
Sunpay, Junge 15, 1878. 


2 Krines ii. 9. 


“ And Elisha said, I pray thee let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” 


HIS is a petition which, to many readers of the 
Bible, has appeared very perplexing. They have 
wondered that Elisha should have made such a request. 
It seems so strangely immodest, it savours so of pride 
and arrogance and the desire to outstrip his master, it 
is so wholly out of keeping with the prophet’s character, 
And it adds not a little to the perplexity to be told that 
the petition was really granted in this sense, and that 
Elisha did outstrip Elijah, both in the number of his 
miracles and in the extent of his influence. Nothing, 
certainly, in the narrative can warrant the inference 
that, if Elijah was the more imposing, Elisha was really 
the greater character of the two, unless it be that he 
wrought more miracles. The whole impression left 
upon the mind is the other way. And the fact that 
Elijah and not Elisha was chosen and ordained of God 
to be the type of our Lord’s forerunner can leave us in 
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no doubt as to the relative position of the two prophets. 
If among them that are born of women there was none 
greater than John Baptist, let us recollect that he came 
“in the spirit and power of Elijah.” We have only to 
understand the petition in the text aright and the diffi- 
culty vanishes. The disciple does not aspire to be 
above his master, or even to be as his master. He who 
poured water on the hands of Elijah is not thinking 
high thoughts. The Lord is about to take his master 
away, and he knows that he is called to fill that 
master’s place. From the day that Elijah had cast his 
mantle upon him he had acknowledged his vocation, he 
had accepted it and had not turned aside from it. But 
hitherto the presence of the greater prophet had left 
little or nothing for the lesser to do. Elisha had kept 
in the background, so to speak. Now it was to be 
otherwise. Now he was to take up the work which 
Elijah had begun. And he felt his weakness. He 
trembled’ when he thought of it, “My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen. thereof.” 
Who was to be the guide and saviour of his people 
henceforth? How could he who had not Elijah’s gifts 
presume to discharge Elijah’s office? How was he to 
wage war against a prevalent idolatry ? how was: he to 
rebuke kings ? how was he, single-handed, to stand up 
for the truth? Not in his own Strength. Only in 
that strength, only in that spirit in which Elijah had 
wrought righteousness, And he craves the supply of 
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that spirit ; he asks for a double portion. The law of 
Moses gave to the first-born son a double portion of all 
that his father had, and therefore he asks for the 
blessing of the first-born. In the schools of the 
prophets there might be other children of Elijah’s faith, 
but they were not called, as Elisha was, to succeed to 
his ministry. They did not need so large a baptism of 
the spirit. “Give me,” he cries, in sight of his work, 
in sight of his responsibilities, in sight of his weakness, 
“give me the birth-right; let me be to thee as thy 
first-born son: give me a double portion of thy spirit.” 

It was a hard thing that he asked, yet the boon was 
granted. And when he returned alone from the Jordan 
to Jericho, the sons of the prophets acknowledged him 
for their head. When they ‘saw him they said, “The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” There was that 
in his bearing, there was that in his countenance, which 
could not be hid. It was not the mantle of Elijah only 
which marked him out as his successor, but the spiritual 
baptism visible in every lineament of his features which 
showed that he was destined to be their spiritual 
leader. The outward succession and the inward were 
both there. ‘And the sons of the prophets came to 
meet him, and bowed themselves before him te the 
earth.” 

On this day we may not unsuitably dwell upon some 
thoughts suggested to us by the ministry of Elisha ; 
for we are reminded emphatically to-day of a succession 
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of office, a succession of work, a succession of spirit. 
We are met to give thanks to Almighty God for the 
famous men by whose piety and liberality this ancient 
university has been endowed and fostered and increased. 
We are met to record their munificence, We are met 
that we may be kindled by their example, and stirred 
to walk in their footsteps, They have left us a heritage 
of examples, and they have left us also a heritage of 
responsibilities. A solemn trust has been committed to 
us, A great work has been handed on to us. Are we 
prepared to accept the trust and to do the work? Tf 
so, we shall ask for a double portion of the spirit in 
which those who have gone before us have wrought. 
As name after name rises before us in the catalogue of 
our illustrious forefathers, we shall claim the privilege 
of our birthright. We shall not tum aside from our 
vocation, we shall not degrade it, we shall hold its 
honour dear, We shall remember to what it pledges 
us, and we shall confess that we cannot redeem the 
pledge except in the strength of that divine baptism. 
If our work is not merely to be a routine work, if it is 
to be a living work, if it is to influence others, if this 
University is to be a centre whence shall flow forth the 
rich and varied streams of intellectual and of spiritual 
life, if it is in the only true and real sense to be abreast 
of the age, if it is to meet the wants and requirements 
of each fresh generation, if here every true and honest 


worker may look for help and sympathy and encourage- 
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ment, if our national education and our national Chris- 
tianity are to be bound up inseparably with our 
University life, then this will not be by the jealous 
preservation of old forms from which the spirit is 
evaporated, this will not be by the servile copying of 
the deeds or words of those who have gone before us ; it 
will be, it can only be, through the power of the spirit 
resting upon us, enabling us to make use of the new forms 
and the new opportunities which are our heritage. 

It is of this that I desire to remind you, and still 
more to remind myself to-day. It would ill become 
one who has long been absent from the University 
to speak the language of authority or of advice on 
such an occasion as the present. But as he looks upon 
the altered face of the University, greatly altered, and 
altered in most respects for the better, since it was his 
privilege to take part in its work, he may well ask him- 
self how he can best fulfil the task and labour in the 
vocation to which he is called. And I speak there- 
fore to-day to myself rather than to others. If I am 
wrong there are those who can set meright. If I shoot 
an arrow short of the mark or beyond the stars,* I 
shall be forgiven. My purpose at least is true; my 
love for my University is sincere. I thank God that in 
the lapse of twenty years, during which I have been 
ealled to labour elsewhere, she has lengthened her cords 
and strengthened her stakes. I thank Him that He 
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has shed so largely of his Spirit on his servants here. 
I do in my heart believe that the field of labour was 
never more encouraging than it is at present. And I 
pray that He would give to all those who are here ful- 
filling their ministry, who are here bearing the prophet’s 
mantle and exercising the prophet’s office, a double 
portion of that Spirit which is “ the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.” 

There are three respects in which the changes in our: 
University are marked, and for our work, modified by 

each of these changes, we need and we should claim the 
double portion of the Spirit. 

I. And first, there are the changes made in our system 
of education, 

Thirty years ago, the work of the University in this 
respect was of the most limited kind. Strictly confined 
within its own walls, it was also confined to the pro- 
moting of excellence in two, I might almost say in one, 
kind of study. The reign of mathematics was supreme. 
Classical studies were first tolerated, then rewarded, we 

can hardly say fostered. The training given was no 
doubt real, solid, valuable, as far as it went, but it is 
quite certain that a large number of men, who might 
have been students if some other fountains of know- 
ledge had been open to them, left the University, having 
reaped little or no profit from her lecture-rooms, We 


have done well, I am persuaded, in revising our long- 
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prescribed routine system of imparting knowledge. We 
have done well in abandoning the slow, dull, timid 
repetition of past methods, in condemning the super- 
stitious retention of past and effete modes of education. 
Though the wholesale and Sweeping charges brought 
against the old system may have been made in a spirit 
too violent and too uncompromising, still there is truth 
in them, As society changes, and as life changes, and 
as new discoveries are made, and new applications of 
science are every day developing, we must adapt the 
teaching given in our schools and colleges to the 
exigencies of our altered times and circumstances, All 
this has been felt and recognised amongst us. And I 
rejoice that it is so. I do firmly believe that nothing 
has tended more to infuse life into our University system, 
nothing is likely to give more encouragement to all 
earnest, conscientious students, than the enlargement of 
our circle of studies. <A University should be the home 
of all knowledge, the mother of all faithful workers, 
No branch of science, no branch of literature should be 
regarded with suspicion or jealousy here. History and 
philosophy, science and _ art, jurisprudence and medi- 
cine, modern languages and Oriental literature, should 
find their place, and have found their place by the side 
of classics and mathematics under the shadow of our 
walls, Benefactors to the University of late years have 
turned their eyes to the defects and gaps in our teaching, 
and have sought to correct the one and to fill the other, 
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Benefactors in former years, if they could rise again 
from their graves, would do the same, and would per- 
haps even look with approving eyes on some of the 
applications of their munificence where it has been 
turned aside from the channels in which it was 
originally intended to flow. 

So again the University has taken upon herself other 
obligations to which she was once a stranger. She has 
stretched out her arms to those who are seeking 
for education beyond her own walls. In the busy 
centres of our commerce, men of active minds, and 
thirsting for knowledge, have asked her help for them- 
selves and for their children, and they have not asked 
in vain. There has been a willingness, an anxiety, a 
forwardness, shown here to extend learning, to promote 
education, to encourage a more thorough and systematic 
teaching in our schools, which augurs well for the future 
of middle-class education in England. 

But yet, suffer me to say that this is not all that we 
want. Bear with me if I venture to plead for something 
more. We may have discarded old methods. We may 
have struck out new paths. What is the spirit in which 
we are doing our work? The question of what subjects 
we study, or what vehicles of teaching we employ, or 
what range and what opportunities we give to those 
who are looking to us as their guides sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the far more important question of the 


end which we design in our teaching. What is that 
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end? Is it only to furnish the mind? Is it only to 
train and discipline the intellect? Is it only to prepare 
men for the schools, only to place within their grasp the 
coveted prize of University honours, only to fit them for 
the arena of this world? Is it our object to make men 
keener to seize an advantage, readier to debate, more 
skilful to amass a fortune, more practised in the fence 
of this world, swifter to run its race? Do we desire 
that those who listen to us shall become better scholars, 
better logicians, better mathematicians, better thinkers, 
and are we altogether indifferent whether they become 
better men? What is our true mission? Is it only to 
give that knowledge which perisheth, regardless of that 
love which abideth? Must we not, if we are true to 
our calling as educators and not teachers only, strive to 
instil that manliness which springs from the fear of God, 
that truthfulness which is seen in the frank look and 
unshrinking eye, that obedience which is rendered in 
no-spirit of servility, as unto the Lord, and not as unto | 
men, that self-mastery which is the foundation of all 
wisdom and all power? Must we not remember that 
holiness is better than knowledge, and the fear of God 
more than riches ? 

Those who come here as our pupils come naturally 
looking to us for guidance, ready to listen to the voice of 
experience when it speaks in kindness and with a real 
desire for their welfare. Shall we throw away so great an 
opportunity for good? Shall we be so utterly faithless to 
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our Lord and Master as to content ourselves merely with 
imparting the secular information of the class-room? No, 
the true teacher may be no teacher of theology, and yet 
he may infuse into his class the spirit of the very loftiest 
theology. Listen to the record of one who tells us of 
the permanent impression produced on his mind by 
the lectures which he attended in a Cambridge lecture- 
room some fifty years ago. “You ask me,” he says, 
“whether I can recall any of the impressions which 
were made upon me by Hare’s* lectures... . I do 
recollect his class-room exceedingly well. I am often 
surprised how clearly all the particulars of what passed. 
in it. come back to me, when so much else that f 
should like to preserve has faded away. You will 
suppose, perhaps, that this was owing to some novelty 
in his teaching. You will inquire whether he assumed 
more of a professional air than is common in a college, 
and gave disquisitions instead of calling on his pupils to 
construe a book? Not the least. We construed just 
as they did elsewhere. I do not remember his in- 
dulging in a single excursus. . . . But to his lectures 
on Sophocles and Plato I can trace the most permanent 
effect on my character, and on all my modes of 
contemplating subjects, natural, human, and divine. 
How hard it is in these days—in this commercial 
England—to believe that all ideas of excellence are not 


* Julius Charles Hare, Fellow of Trinity College, and afterwards Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. 
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mere pretences—amere shadows which men have dreamed 
of and followed, till they woke up to the dismal petti- 
ness of actual existence! How history seems to favour 
the conclusion—what a record it is of the failures and 
disappointments of great men in the pursuit of honour, 
patriotism, beauty, truth! How confidently men of 
the world pronounce that only boys hope to find the 
end of the rainbow, or the good which cannot be 
measured and is not the work of fancy ; stamping their 
warning against such vain efforts with the awful warrant 
of their own past experience. How continually do 
theories which assume selfishness as the basis of all 
action and life start up and scare us with the suspicion 
that they are putting into form what we are holding, 
but do not like to confess! ... Thanks be to God 
who has forced me to acknowledge that there is an 
ideal in which and after which man was created ; an 
ideal which explains and justifies all the ideals men 
have perceived, and followed, and found themselves 
unable to reach ; an ideal which tells us what our sin is : 
an ideal which can lift us out of it. And thanks be to 
God for any teachers He has raised up to uphold that 
faith in a generation particularly inclined to abandon it, 
and so to sink lower, as it might rise higher, than all 
which have gone before it. Hare, I believe, had this 
vocation.” 

And may not we have this vocation ?, May not others 
rise up and call us blessed because we have taught in 
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the same spirit, and thank God for the hours they have 
spent in the college lecture-room ? Yes, this may be, 
this will be, if we who sit in the seat of those who have 
gone before, clothed with their mantle, have also asked 
and have obtained a double portion of the spirit which 
rested upon them. 

2. In the next place let me glance at the altered 
conditions of our social life here. This is no longer the 
semi-monastic Cambridge of ten years ago. The tenure 
of fellowships by married men, and the multiplication 
of our professorships have brought changes which must 
be powerful either for good or for evil. And the results 
will depend, not on the change, hut on the manner in 
which we who are cast into the midst of the change 
make use of our new opportunities. No doubt the 
social and domestic life may tempt to a less earnest 
devotion to study, or may withdraw the tutor from that 
intimate companionship, that intercourse of heart and 
spirit as well as of mind with his pupils which is one of 
the most precious means of moral usefulness. The in- 
dolent, the careless, the self-indulgent, if any such 
should be found among us, may find excuses more readily 
than before for their sloth and self-indulgence. But 
I am sure, on the other hand, that this very change of 
which I am speaking, may be the means of untold good. 
Young men, when they come to college, come fresh from 
the atmosphere of home. They come with home 
thoughts and home memories about their hearts. How 
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shall these thoughts and these memories be cherished ? 
How shall those who have not yet yielded to the grosser 
temptations of the flesh be kept from those temptations ? 
How shall the recollection of a mother’s prayers, and a 
sister’s sweet unselfish devotion shed their fragrance still 
within the walls of a college room? I answer, by means 
of that very element of domestic life which is now 
mingling with and pervading our monastic seclusion. 
Ask those who have known the trials and temptations 
of young men, what it is that has led them astray. 
How often it has been the sense of loneliness ; how often 
it has been not the mere craving for low and sensual 
and animal indulgence, but rather the craving for 
sympathy, the craving for society, the craving for that 
kind of gentler, and more refined relaxation which they 
cannot find in the athletic sport or the rougher com- 
panionship of their college friends. Let us who are 
ealled to teach, and sent to teach here, recollect that if 
we do so from the bosom of a family life we have a 
double responsibility upon us. We are to teach with 
no less earnestness, with no less diligence, than if we 
were ourselves within the walls of a college. “Each 
person engaged in tuition,” it has been well said by one 
eminent himself as a teacher in another university,* 
speaking on this very subject, “each person engaged in 
tuition ought to hold it to be a sacred duty to take 


* Dr. A. S. Farrar, Professor of Theology in the University of Dur- 
ham, in a sermon preached before the University of Oxford. 
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care that no private affairs of life shall interfere with 
his educational work. The true tutor must be instant, 
not only in season, but out of season ; not doing his 
work as an hireling, but manifesting a deep and hearty 
interest in his pupils—travailing in birth, so to say, in 
regard to their welfare and their progress ; and if so, he 
will feel not only the necessity for such an amount of 
self-denial as will allow him to work with his pupils, 
but also, above all, of that which shall allow him to work 
for their benefit by keeping up his own studies. If he 
flag here the elasticity of his own mind ceases at once: 
his teaching will lack freshness, his work will become 
drudgery ; the tutor who ceases to learn, ceases to be 
fit to teach.” | 

This is one side of our responsibility. But is there not 
another? Can we not do more for our pupils? Can we 
not open to them a home? Can we not help them to 
cherish the feeling of the family life and to associate it 
with their college work? This may be difficult ; I do 
not say it will not be so ; for everything worth doing is 
difficult ; but surely it is not impossible. And if we are 
Christians, claiming our birthright and rejoicing in our 
birthright, we know that itis a birthright of duty anda 
birthright of self-sacrifice. Would not this be to turn the 
new element in our University life to its highest and most 
blessed purpose? Would it not be to ourselves a pro- 
tection against some of the temptations which spring out 


of this new element? Might it not help us to cultivate a 
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simpler and less ostentatious mode of living? Might it 
not be a means of checking and restraining all tenden- 
cies to extravagance or luxury among us? Might it not 
give us opportunities of speaking a word for God, of 
entering into the difficulties of young men, of counselling 
and guiding them, of winning souls for Christ, such as 
we may never find, even when we are on the watch for 
them, in the college lecture-room, or the college hall 2 
This might be, I am persuaded, if we chose to make it 
our object. In the unguardedness, in the naturalness, 
in the freedom of home intercourse, a mutual confidence 
and a mutual respect and affection might be engendered 
between the teacher and the pupil (and I speak here 
from my own experience elsewhere), the advantage of 
which cannot be estimated too highly. 

There are other questions connected with the social and 
domestic life of our university which are full of interest, 
but on which time will not allow me now to touch. 
There is the large and important question of our lodging- 
house system. More than ever a recognised part of 
our University system, since the admission of unattached 
students, it seems to be at the same time more than 
ever beyond our control. And yet we know how great 
may be the evils connected with it ; we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that it may be an eating canker in the 
heart of the University. 

Then, again, there are the duties which we owe to 
college servants on the one hand, and to domestic 
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servants on the other. Are we alive to these as we 
ought to be? It isa matter of the deepest thankfulness 
that there have been established in some of our colleges 
special services for the benefit of the college servants. 
These are signs of a new spiritual life which must fill 
the heart of every true Christian man with joy. And 
in proportion as we acknowledge the great things God 
has done for us here, in proportion as we are sensible of 
the high privileges and the awful responsibilities of our 
calling, in proportion as we feel and believe that our 
work here is not for time but for eternity, in proportion 
as we claim our birthright as sons of God, redeemed by 
the precious blood of his Son, sanctified by his Spirit, 
just in that proportion shall we remember the debt we 
owe to Him, and seek to make all that God has given 
us, whether pupils or servants, partakers of the benefit. 

3. But, lastly, we need this baptism of the spirit, 
this double portion of the spirit, for the maintenance of 
the religious life of the University. 

No doubt to many persons amongst us, and those 
whose piety and whose depth of conviction are worthy 
of all honour, the prospect before us seems gloomy. 
Religion, they complain, no longer holds the place it 
once did among us. Our University has lost its dis- 
tinctively Church character. The fences are thrown 
down. Creeds and formularies are abandoned, except 
so far as the Chairs of Theology are concerned. The 
profession of a definite religious faith is no longer re- 
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quired as a condition of holding office in our body. 
Men of all forms of faith and of no faith are now work- 
ing together as educators of the youth of our country. 
Who can tell what the result will be? Who can tell 
whether the hour may not strike when the last vestige 
of respect, not merely for the Church of England, but 
for any religious society, any kind of belief, will be swept 
away? Who can tell whether the day may not be at 
hand when Materialism and Positive Philosophy will be 
taught from our Chairs of Science, and whether even our 
teachers of theology may not hold the language of 
naked Deism or Pantheism?* This has been seen in 
other countries—may it not be seen here? No candid 
man can deny the danger. No one who watches the 
‘current can question either its strength or its direction. 
But do not these very dangers make it more imperative 
than ever upon us who call Christ Lord, and to whom 
faith in Him is vital as the air we breathe, more than 
ever in word and life to be witnesses for Him? If God 
in his providence has broken in pieces the system on 
which we leaned, is it not a call to us to be more active, 
more*zealous, more faithful than before? Systems are 
not necessarily channels of life. Even a divinely-appointed 
order may fail of its end. It was so in the kingdom of 
Israel, and that history teaches us an important lesson. 
God suffered the sin of the people to be the means of 


* See a Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Chapel of Corpus 
Christi College, by Rev. J. G. Mould. 
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setting up that kingdom which was to be the type and 
pattern of his kingdom upon earth. God suffered the 
sin of his people to rend in pieces that kingdom, that 
thus out of its broken order and divided succession 
there might spring up the hope and the desire of a new 
order and a spiritual unity. And so it is still) God is 
teaching us not to rest in the outward form, in the out- — 
ward order. He is bidding us each one take upon our- 
selves the burden of our own responsibility. Even if 
we are disposed to take the darkest view of our age, we 
cannot be called to a task more arduous than that of 
the great prophets who were sent to the rebellious and 
idolatrous kingdom which had set itself up as the rival 
of the House of Judah. And may we not hope that 
out of what seems to us disorder, and confusion, and 
evil, a more glorious order may emerge ? 

Even if we cry out that the calves have been set up 
in Dan and Bethel, and the altar of the Lord thrown 
down, and that Baal’s prophets are four hundred and 
fifty men, that is no reason why we should desert our 
post or flinch from our duty. It is rather a reason 
why we should the more earnestly fulfil our course. 
Let us take up the prophet’s mantle and cry, Where is 
the Lord God of Elijah? In his strength we shall part 
the waters. In the baptism of his Spirit, in the bless- 
ing of the first-born we shall do his work. We shall 
heal the waters that are naught by casting into them 
the salt of a holy life, so that where we come there shall 
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be no more death or barrenness. We shall discomfit 
the hosts of the aliens, we shall multiply the oil, we 
shall raise the spiritually dead, we shall leave a blessing 
behind us. Others will be the better for us. The 
prophet’s mantle and the prophet’s spirit will descend. 
None may cry by our death-bed, “ My father, my father! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof,” for we 
may be small and of no reputation. But the University, 
the Church, the world, may be the better for us. We 
may make it impossible for those who come after us to 
live low, selfish, unworthy lives. Being what we 
teach, living what we inculcate, we need not fear lest 
our work should be a failure. It may seem to be so, 
We may see, as we think, little fruit of our labours. Our 
discouragements may be many. But true words, spring- 
ing from a true heart, and reflected in a true life, have 
never yet been thrown away. They are an immortal 
seed. They shall germinate and flourish and bear a 
glorious harvest when he who spake them can speak no 
more. They shall be a fire in the hearts of men, not 
in the hearts only of our pupils, but in the hearts of 
those to whom they in their turn shall be teachers,— 
teachers of the highest truth and the highest wisdom, 
benefactors whose names are written, not only on the frail 
roll of earthly records, written, not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God, written in the book of life, 


written for ever in heaven. 
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PRALECTION READ AT CAMBRIDGE, OctoBER, 1868. 


GENESIS xxii. 1—19. 


HE critical questions arising out of this passage are 
neither very numerous nor very difficult. The 
moral question is one the difficulty and importance of 
which can scarcely be exaggerated. It may be well, 
perhaps, first briefly to notice the former, that the way 
may thus be left open for the more uninterrupted dis- 
cussion of the latter. 

By those who hold that the Book of Genesis is based 
upon a variety of earlier documents, this part of the 
history is assigned to the Jehovist, ¢.e., the later writer 
who, when speaking of God, uses by preference the 
name of Jehovah. Many peculiarities of expression as 
well as the anthropomorphic conception of the Deity, 
the appearance of the angel, the play upon etymologies, 
have been alleged as characteristic of this writer. It is 
no doubt somewhat embarrassing upon this theory that 
we have the Divine name Elohim, both with and with- 


out the article at the beginning of the narrative. It has 
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been remarked, however, that the author of the supple- 
mentary account is not so exclusive in his use of the 
name Jehovah, as the more ancient writer in the use of 
Elohim, and it has been suggested that here he may 
have actually been incorporating some earlier document 
with his own, and so have used unsuspectingly the 
name which he found there.* But without having re- 
course to any such unsatisfactory hypothesis, there is 
apparently good reason for the change in the Divine 
names at the beginning and the end of the history. It 
is Elohim, the God of power, the Lord of life and 
death, the God who has power to give and to take 
away, who commands the sacrifice. It is J ehovah, the 
covenant God, the God of redemption and grace, who 
forbids the ‘sacrifice, and who provides in Isaac and 
Isaac’s deliverance for the fulfilment of the promise and 
the salvation of the world. 

Verse 1. It came to pass after these things. 

The expression is the same as at the beginning of 
the 15th chapter, and is employed apparently in the 


* Nothing said here is meant to imply a belief that the Book of Genesis 
was not compiled from earlier documents. On the contrary, I think there 
is the clearest evidence of the existence of such documents. The two 
accounts of the Creation are evidently to be ascribed to different sources. 
The story of the Garden, the Temptation, and the Fall in chapters iii. iv., 
and the battle of the kings and the history of Melchisedec in chapter xiy., 
are almost demonstrably original and distinct documents incorporated by 
the compiler in his work. This in no way lessens the value of Genesis, 
considered as a part of Revelation; it is rather a guarantee for the fidelity 
of the historian. But I think the theory of separate documents has been 
pushed a great deal too far, nor do I trust the criticism which pretends to 
disintegrate each fragment and to assign it to this writer or that. 
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same way in which it is employed there, not so much 
as a mark of time as to open a new scene in the history. 
Another stage of Abraham’s life is presented to us, and 
in both instances it is a stage of solemn revelation. 

God (the Elohim) did tempt or try Abraham, He tested 
the virtue of his faith and obedience as men test or 
assay the purity and the genuineness of metals, The 
Jewish writers remark on the emphasis of the expres- 
sion. For] this was not the first time that God tried 
Abraham, He had tried him all his life. He tried 
him when He commanded him to leave his native land, 
He tried him in suffering him to wander as a stranger 
in the land given him by promise. He tried him in 
the peril of Sarah in Egypt and in the peril of Lot in 
Sodom. He tried him in causing him to wait twenty- 
five long years before Isaac was born. He tried him 
severely when He bid him thrust out his son Ishmael 
from his home. But here it is said in marked phrase 
that God did try Abraham because it is the crucial in- 
stance of his life, the hardest trial, perhaps, of all 

|_history,] Temptation, trial, is the very workshop of 
God. On that anvil all his saints have been hammered. 
In that fire they have all been purified. But here the 
hammer smites most heavily, here the flame of the fire 
has been the most searching. 

Ver. 2. “ And He said, Take now thy son, thine only 
son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land 


of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering 
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upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” 
Every word is like the piercing of a sword, The 
agony is heightened, and deepened, and prolonged, not 
by any description, but by the simple words of the 
command itself. Get thee into the land of Moriah, The 
name Moriah occurs once again in the Bible, 2 Chron. 
iil. 1, where it denotes the mountain on which the 
Temple was built. Here it is used of a district rather 
than of a particular spot. The word, both philologically 
and geographically, is perplexing, The Samaritan text 
has a different reading : T7971 Y7N, the LXX. render THY 
yay thy vrbyAnv; Aquila, ri Yay THY Katapaviyy ; whereas 
Symmachus has ty yqv tHs éatactas, and the Vulg. 
terram visionis. In these latter renderings, there is doubt- 
less a reference to the play upon words in ver. 14, “In the 
mount of Jehovah it shall be seen :” or, “In the mount 
where Jehovah appears.” The locality meant has been 
much questioned. Michaelis, Bleek, and others decide for 
Moreh near Shechem. Dean Stanley, whose authority is 
deservedly great, adopts this view, and in accordance 
with the Samaritan tradition, thinks that Gerizim was 
the scene of the sacrifice. It accords best, he observes, 
with the three days’ journey from Beersheba (though 
this is denied by other travellers in Palestine), and also 
with what may be inferred as to the conspicuous 
character of the mountain implied, in saying that 
“Abraham lifted up his eyes and beheld the place afar oft.” 

The view, however, almost universally accepted, and 
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which is first mentioned by Josephus (Ant. i. 13, § 1.2; 
vii. 13, § 4) is that the Mount Moriah of the Chronicles 
is identical with the mountain in the land of Moriah in 
this chapter, and that the spot on which Jehovah ap- 
peared to David, and on which the Temple was built, is 
the very spot of the sacrifice of Isaac. Knobel observes 
(a) that this greatest of all religious acts points to‘a 
more important sanctuary than Shechem ; and (4), that 
the name mountain of Jehovah denotes everywhere else 
either Jerusalem or Sinai, the latter being here of course 
out of the question; and (¢) that the journey from 
Beersheba by way of Hebron and Jerusalem to Shechem, 
according to Robinson’s “Itinerary,” occupies about 
thirty-five hours, which would make the distance too 
great for the aged Abraham and the youthful* Isaac to 
traverse in three days on foot (ver. 4). 

In the 14th verse an interpretation is given of the 
name of the locality. “And Abraham called the name 
of that place Jehovah-jireh,” i.e. Jehovah seeth (or pro- 
videth), so that it is said to this day in the mount 
where Jehovah appeareth (the play is on the active 
and passive forms of the verb, Jehovah jireh, Jehovah 
ya-dreh). The allusion is to the words of Abraham in 
the 8th verse in answer to his son, “My son, God will 
provide Himself”—(lit. will see for Himself)—<“the 
lamb for a burnt-offering.” The passive form of the 


* The youth of Isaac does not enter into the question. He was old 
enough and strong enough to carry the wood for the sacrifice, 
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verb in this verse may be used either of the appearing, 
the revelation of God, or of the appearing of men before 


God in worship. The Targum of Onkelos, explaining | 


the land of Moriah as “the land of worship,” @.e. no 


doubt as the land in which men appear before God in - 


worship, paraphrases this 14th verse as follows :-—“And 
Abraham sacrificed and prayed in that place; and he 
said before Jehovah, In this place shall generations 
worship, because it shall be said in that day, In this 
mountain did Abraham worship before Jehovah.” In 
the Jerusalem Targum the reference to the Temple is 
more clear :—‘“ Because in generations to come it shall 
be said, In the mount of the house of the sanctuary of 
Jehovah did Abraham offer up Isaac his son, and in 
this mountain which is the house of the sanctuary was 


; 


‘rama 
the glory of Jehovah made manifest.” Moriah (a.e., 


FTIST2) means either the mountain pointed out by 
Jah, 2.., the place chosen by Him for his sanctuary, 
or the mountain of manifestation, ce. of the appearance 
or revelation of Jah or Jehovah. 


One word on the form of the narrative. {Looking at 
the whole chapter as we should at any merely human - 


composition, we must admit that for ‘profound pathos, 

for tragic force of description, it has never been sur- 

passed. “Each time that we hear it,” says St. Augus- 

tine,* “it thrills us afresh.” Compare it even with that 

exquisitely touching passage in the “Agamemnon” of 
* Sermo ii. 


Z 


7 
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Aschylus, which describes in words of such wonderful 
beauty the anguish of the father constrained to sacrifice 
his child, and it will not suffer by the comparison, 


Baptia piv ejp 7d yay rbecbay 


any 
Bapeia 0’, et 

réxvoy Oaitw Sduwy dyahpa, 
plaivoy maplevotdayotow 


Etha 0’ 0b 
Ourip yéveaOat Ovyarpos yuvatkoToivwy ToAtLwy apwyav 
kai #poréhea vay, K.7.d. 


And’ then listen to the brief dialogue :—“ My father, 
behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb for 
the burnt-offering? My son, God will provide Himself 
the lamb for the burnt-offering.” The heart’s deepest 
grief was never more eloquently portrayed. No sobs, 
no tears, no words telling of the struggle within, The 
anguish lies too deep for utterance. The sculptor, 
when he would express a grief that he could not express, 
bowed and veiled the face of the mourner; and the 
veiling of the agony here is in fact its most pathetic 
expression, | 

II. But we turn from questions of philology, of geo- 
graphy, of criticism, interesting as they are. There is 
another question of far more absorbing interest. It is 
the moral question which forces itself upon us in the 
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perusal of this history. Could God, the true God, 
really command a father to slay his child? Could he 
approve of such a deed? This act is not like the rash 
vow of Jephthah, recorded but not approved. Nor is 
the commendation here even like Deborah’s commenda- 
tion of Jael’s treacherous murder. In the hour of her 
triumph, burning with patriotism and with vengeance, 
the Hebrew Boadicea pours forth her exultation in 
song, and we are not bound, it may be said,—it has 
been said, even by devout expositors—to take all of her 
words as the immediate inspiration of heaven. © But 
here no such escape from the difficulty is possible, 
Here the Divine command and the Divine approval are 
alike clear and express. And it is not surprising that 
a variety of attempts should have been made to explain 
away a command which seems so shocking, so inhuman, 
so opposed to our best thoughts concerning God. 

1. “God,” remarks one writer,* of great learning and 
ability, “could not have required of Abraham that he 
should commit so terrible a crime. The murder of an 
innocent being, the murder of a child by its parent, 
can never claim Divine sanction or authority. There 
can be no justification, no palliation of it, there can be 
no excuse for any such alleged command.” 

Accordingly, he resolves the whole transaction into a 
dream, a dream so vivid as to have produced on 


* Kichhorn, in a review of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments,—« Allg. 
Bibliothek der Biblischen Litteratur,” i. 44. 
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Abraham’s mind the impression of a Divine oracle. 
Full of the most ardent love to Jehovah, burning to 
give a proof of his devotion, the Patriarch hears in his 
sleep a voice from heaven, which commands him to slay 
his son; and, preparing to obey the summons, he is 
startled by some trifling accident, awakened, perhaps, 
by the noise made by the ram in its struggles to 
escape from the thicket in which it was caught, and he 
interprets this as another voice from heaven forbidding 
him to consummate his intended sacrifice. 

Hichhorn is not insensible to the objection, that such 
an explanation of the narrative robs it of all objective 
reality, and in the same degree detracts largely from 
the force of Abraham’s example as an example of faith. 
And he tries to meet this objection, first by saying 
that the desire to obey God, the determination to sacri- 
fice the dearest affections of his heart in submission to 
what he believed to be the will of God, is quite as 
instructive a lesson, whether we gather it as shadowed 
forth to us by a dream, or whether we are taught it by 
the actual occurrences of life. And next, that so far as 
the use made of Abraham’s example by the New Testa- 
ment writers is concerned, it was not their business 
to determine critically the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, but to put that interpretation upon 
them and make that use of them which would generally 
be accepted by their contemporaries. 


T shall only make one remark at present on this solution 
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of the problem. It is a striking instance of that misun- 
derstanding or neglect of the style and language of the 
Book of Genesis which the author charges upon others, 
The Book of Genesis draws everywhere a clear distinc- 
tion between fact and vision. It tells us of the dreams 
of Jacob and of Joseph, of Abimelech and of Pharaoh. 
It tells us of the deep sleep and the horror of great 
darkness, and the vision which Abraham himself had of 
the burning lamp moving between the pieces of his 
sacrifice. In each case we are struck, indeed, with. the 
harmonious correspondence between the dream and the 
events and circumstances and thoughts which must 
have fashioned and coloured the dream. But in each 
instance the writer is perfectly aware that he is nar- 
rating a dream or a vision. He is perfectly aware, as 
in the case of Abimelech, and Jacob, and Abraham him- 
self, that the dream can be made the instrument of 
divine revelation. And yet here, where the command 
is so startling,—here, where the whole transaction is so 
‘mysterious, he does not attempt to draw the veil of 
dream or vision over this extraordinary scene, but pre- 
sents it to us without any comment in the simple form 
of an actual occurrence. 

2. Another mode of interpretation deserves especial 
notice because substantially it is that which has found 
most favour with some writers of repute in England. 
In its original form it is due, I believe, to the German 
philosopher Schelling. According to him, too, the 
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narrative is no narration of facts, but the outward pro- 
jection, so to speak, the vivid delineation in the shape 
of narrative, of an inward struggle. The God (Zlohim) 
who tempts is the evil principle antagonistic to God 
(das wider-gottliches Princip), the lower and perverted 
impulse, the voice of passionate but mistaken religious 
feeling, which prompts the father to sacrifice his child, 
and the Angel of Jehovah is the voice of reason or of 
conscience heard above the storm of passion, and re- 
gaining its ascendancy before the bloody deed is perpe- 
trated. There is no pretence whatever, it may be 
observed in passing, for this opposition between Elohim 
and Jehovah. Elohim, when used with a plural verb, 
may denote false gods ; when used, as here, with a sin- 
gular, it can only denote the same person as Jehovah, 
whether we suppose the variation in name to be due to 
different writers, or whether we suppose the same writer 
to use by preference the one name or the other accord- 
ing as he designed to express a certain aspect of God’s 
character or of his relation to man. 

Or again, to take another modification of the same 
view, “it is the fierce rityal of Syria which, with the 
awe of a divine voice, bade Abraham slay his son,” and 
he abstained from the sacrifice “because the Father, 
whose voice from heaven he heard at heart, was better 
pleased with mercy than with sacrifice ; and this trust 
was his righteousness.” * | 


* “Vissays and Reviews.’” 
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An accomplished writer, who in a recent work has 
virtually accepted this view, thinks it quite in accord- 
ance with the general tenor of the Hebrew Scriptures 
that this temptation or trial, through whatever means 
it was suggested, should be ascribed to the overruling 
voice of God. Like some of the Jewish interpreters 
before him, he imagines he has found a parallel case in 
the history of David, where the same temptation which 
in one book is ascribed to God, is in another ascribed 
to Satan. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, it is said, The Lord 
moved David to say, Go number Israel ; in 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1, it is said Satan provoked David to number 
Israel. The appearance of Satan in the Book of Job, 
the lying spirit in Micaiah’s vision, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet him of which St. Paul speaks, might 
have furnished other illustrations. 

But not to mention that in the Chronicles, as in the 
other passages I have alluded to, we have explained to us 
the lower intermediate agency which is passed over in 
Samuel, so that we have there the comment and inter- 
pretation which are wholly wanting here, the circum- 
stances, it must be remarked, in the two cases are 
entirely different. In David's case the temptation was 
to an act which ought not to have been complied with. 
The virtue there would have been in resisting the temp- 
tation. In Abraham’s case, on the other hand, the 
virtue was shown in obedience. Here there is not only 


no suggestion of Satanic agency, no subsequent com- 
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ment giving this interpretation, but there is the most 
emphatic testimony to the contrary. It is not only that 
the story opens: with the words, God did tempt or try 
Abraham ; it is not only that there is not one syllable 
which would lead us to suppose that Abraham’s act was 
the fruit of the suggestion of his own heart, or that he 
was entangled and led astray by the fascinations of the 
dark idolatries which surrounded him, it is that there. 
is the clearest and most distinct recognition and 
approval of the act itself. God called for the sacvrifice, 
God rewarded the obedience. “By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord, because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is on the sea shore ; and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Words surely 
could not be more explicit. The divine commendation 
is given, not to the unselfishness, not to the blind zeal 
and devotion ; it is given to the purposed sacrifice, it is 
given to obedience to God’s command in that sacrifice. 
“Thou hast not withheld thy son. . . thou hast obeyed 
my voice.” .If Abraham acted from a mistaken im- 
pulse, and if his error is not condemned, then the 
whole principle of human sacrifice finds its sanction 
here. 

3. If I touch upon a third interpretation suggested 
first by some of the Jewish expositors, it is because it 
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has been adopted by some devout and orthodox Chris- 
tian theologians, though it is open, I conceive, to similar 
objections. This supposes that Abraham misunderstood 
the command of God. God demanded of him only the 
moral sacrifice, the absolute surrender of his dearest 
earthly treasure, and he misinterpreted this to mean 
that he must offer his son as a burnt-offering upon the 
altar. God said, “Give me thy son,” and he understood 
this, as if Moloch had said to him, “ Slay thy son.” He 
could comprehend no sacrifice except a sacrifice of 
blood. And hence the lesson which he learnt when the 
angel called to him out of heaven was this, that God 
would have all human\life consecrated to Him as a living 
sacrifice, but that he would have no human victim bleed 
as an offering to Him upon the altar. He learnt that 
not the heart's blood, but the heart’s devotion, was 
acceptable to God. 

If I am compelled to reject this interpretation also, 
it is for reasons very like those which have weighed 
with me in rejecting the former. It tampers with the 
words of the text ; it militates against the record. The 
narrative not only does not favour, it precludes such a 
view. The command, “Get thee into the land of 
Moriah,” is almost unmeaning, if the object were only 
to ask for the self-denial of the heart ; and God does 
not say, “Give me thy son,’ or even, “Sacrifice to me 
thy son ;” but He says, “Offer him there for a burnt 
offering (772022) on one of the mountains which I will 
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tell thee of.” All misunderstanding is absolutely pre-- 
cluded by the precision with which the direction is 
given, 

I confess I do not think any of these interpretations 
is satisfactory, though I believe they are honest attempts 
to explain a very serious difficulty. Men like Heng- 
stenberg and Lange certainly cannot be charged with 
any want of reverence or earnestness, or any hostility to 
Holy Scripture. On the contrary, they have been its 
most devout expositors, the ablest champions of what 
would be termed orthodox as opposed to rationalistic 
tendencies. But I see no alternative between regarding 
the whole transaction as a myth, in which the story is 
but the drapery of an idea, or a tradition which, having 
some substratum of fact, was afterwards invested with 
supernatural imagery,—TI see no alternative, I say, 
between one or other of these methods of explanation 
or evasion, and accepting the whole as literally true. 
It is as history, as part of an historical revelation, that 
I cordially accept it. It is as such that I shall now 
endeavour to interpret and defend it. 

And here it is of importance to be quite clear as to 
the real nature of the difficulties which we have 
to meet. They can hardly be better stated than 
they are by Bishop Warburton. The infidel ob- 
jections to the history, he says, are as follows :— 
“They say, God could not give such a command to 
Abraham, because it would throw him into inextricable 
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doubts concerning the author of it, as, whether it pro- 
ceeded from a good or an evil being. Or if not so, but 
that he might be satisfied it came from God, it would 
then mislead him in his notions of the divine attributes 
and of the fundamental principles of morality. Because 
though the revocation of the command prevented the 
homicide, yet the species of the action commanded not 
being condemned when it was revoked, Abraham and 
his family must needs have thought human sacrifices 
grateful to the Almighty ; for a simple revoking was 
not condemning, but would be more naturally thought 
a peculiar indulgence for a ready obedience. Thus the 
Pagan fable of Diana’s substituting a hind in the place 
of Iphigenia did not make idolators believe that she 
therefore abhorred human sacrifices, they having before 
been persuaded of the contrary, from the command of 
that idol to offer up the daughter of Agamemnon.” 

1. Let us examine these objections. Now not to 
insist upon what however is by no means improbable, 
viz., that the story of Iphigenia is an indication of an 
aversion to human sacrifices manifesting itself in claiming 
divine authority for their abrogation, is there any pre- 
tence for saying that Abraham and his family must 
needs have thought human sacrifice grateful to the 
Almighty? We have no evidence that they did think 
so. This is a solitary command. In later parts of the 
Pentateuch, as is well known, human victims are 
expressly forbidden. In an earlier portion of Genesis, 
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the shedding of man’s blood is a crime only to be expi- 
ated by death. It is, I say, a solitary command, and it 
is no sooner given than it is revoked. The murder was 
not accomplished. God did try Abraham ; there is the 
key to the command. The object was to test obedience 
to the uttermost. He demanded this the very hardest 
conceivable proof of obedience, because He would teach 
his servant, and through him teach the world at large, 
the moral majesty, the all-conquering might of faith. 
But God did not intend that Isaac should be put to 
death. At the decisive moment, by a voice from 
heaven, He interferes to prevent the sacrifice. He 
forbids the act of murder, When the true sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of self to God, had been aceomplished, when 
the will of the man had been slain, and the strong cry 
of natural affection had been hushed in submission to 
the will of God, when in perfect resignation he could 
say, “Not my will, but thine be done,” then all that 
was necessary had been accomplished, then the whole 
transaction was stopped: “Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou anything unto him, for now I 
know that thou fearest God.” The transaction “was 
stopped,” it has been truly remarked, “just when all that 
was essential in a pagan sacrifice would have been but 
beginning. What god in the heathen Pantheon would 
have cared for such an offering? The Moloch that 
delighted in blood—the Jupiter who was supposed to 
derive some physical gratification from the burning 
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victim—what would they have cared for a sacrifice 
existing only in intention? Now, what lesson do we 
read here? The obedience of Abraham was pleasing 
in the sight of God, and therefore the command was 
given. The actual death of Isaac would not have been 
pleasing to Him, and therefore the act was stopped. 
Human sacrifice finds no real sanction here.” * 

2. But again, it does not appear that a single com- 
mand of this kind would of necessity “mislead Abraham 
in his notions of the divine attributes, and of the 
fundamental principles of morality.” For it must be 
borne in mind that we are not always judges in such a 
ease. An act which, from the associations which we 
naturally and always connect with certain acts, seems to 
us to be immoral, may, nevertheless, have the divine 
sanction. The principle laid down by Bishop Butler 
applies here. ‘We may judge,” he observes, “ whether 
Revelation contains things plainly contrary to wisdom, 
justice, or goodness, to what the light of nature 
teaches us of God, but we are not judges whether it 
contains things different from what we should have ex- 
pected from a wise, just, and good Being.” We may 
say that a professed Revelation cannot be from God 
if it commands us to cultivate principles of cruelty, 
treachery, and bloodshed. God has given us the wit- 
ness in ourselves against so monstrous an attempt to 
put darkness for light. But we are not judges of any 


* Jellett, “ Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament,” pp. 30, 31. 
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particular act said to be commanded by God, “such, for 
instance, as taking away the life or property of any, for 
men have no right to either life or property but what 
arises solely from the grant of God. When this grant is 
revoked, they cease to have any right at all in either ; 
and when this revocation is made known, as surely it is 
possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive 
them of either.” And further I will add, that unless we 
know all the circumstances and can see all the bearings 
of the act, unless we can read the heart of man and 
trace the course of God’s Providence, we are not in a 
position to pronounce whether a particular act is right 
or not, we are not judges whether it is what we should 
have expected of a Being holy and just and good. 
Principles we may judge, acts we cannot. 

These considerations may apply to the nature of the 
act. But, after all, the difficulty returns upon us, how 
could Abraham know that this command really came 
from God? We feel that such a command could not be 
given now, we are sure that nothing in the world would 
satisfy us now that it was divine, and ought to be 
obeyed. 

1. To Abraham our difficulty would not exist. 
Living in an age and a country where human sacrifice 
was common and approved of, held generally to be the 
highest mark of devotion, most sacred, most acceptable, 
it could have been no stumbling-block to him. Wow, 
on the other hand, faith would be shown in refusing 
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any such seeming divine intimation, however vouched 
by the senses. We should regard it, and rightly regard 
it, only as an hallucination. We should and ought to 
say, My eyes, my ears may deceive me, a dream may 
seem like reality, bodily disorganisation may cheat 
my working mind, but that God should bid me slay 
my child is impossible. No miracle even could 
attest such a command. If I heard such a voice, 
if I saw such a miracle, I must only say, being in 
the full possession of my intellect and my faculties, 
“T am the victim of some strange hallucination. I 
believe in God’s character as revealed by conscience, as 
declared to me in Holy Scripture, and I must believe 
in it against any outward seeming evidence, however 
strong.” And to act in accordance with such a belief 
would be the proof of our faith, a faith in the unseen 
against the verdict of bodily sense. What criterion 
have we then to apply to the alleged revelation to 
Abraham? Why was that voice, commanding an act 
seemingly immoral, a truer voice of God than the voice, 
for instance, which came again and again, clear as from 
the open heaven, to the Maid of Orleans amid the solemn 
shadows of the forest of Domrémy, prompting her to a 
divine patriotism ? Why more real than the appearance 
and the voice which came to Benvenuto Cellini in his 
prison, preventing him from laying violent hands upon 
himself, and saying in tones (as he himself asserts) clear 
and audible, “Take your repose, and now fear no- 
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thing?” Why more to be trusted than the visions 
and revelations of a Luther, a George Fox, or a Sweden- 
borg? There is, I conceive, but one possible answer. 
God did make Himself visible and audible to men in 
that age as He does not now. There must have been a 
form and a voice such as that in which man addresses 
man, and yet recognisable and recognised as divine. 
In some way or other, if we read the Old Testament 
stories as fact, we must suppose that divine communica- 
tions were avouched to the recipients beyond doubt or 
question. And in the childhood of the world our diffi- 
culties would never occur. They did not question where 
we should, and even ought to question. They might 
accept and obey, where we should and even ought to 
refuse and disobey. That they should be tried by tests 
which are not fitted for us, that for them obedience 
would be the evidence of faith, for us disobedience (Gf 
such a test seemed to be offered), only shows that we 
are placed on a different and a higher spiritual lovel 
than they, What to us would be an impossible straining 
of conscience, or an act of downright madness, was not 
so to them of old time; the outward was then more, the 
inward less. Consequently what to us is irreconcileable 
with our idea of God, to them was not irreconcileable 
with their idea of God. 

The objection to the plain common interpretation of 
the story is not that Abraham in that age and land was 


tried in that special way. A general command for 
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human sacrifices would be very different, as I have said, 
from that isolated intimation, And the final inter- 
position to hinder the deed helps to remove the diffi- 
culty. But this is the objection which still remains. 
If God gave such a command once, why not again ? 
More than one instance is on record in which parents 
have thought they heard the same voice from heaven, 
bidding them slay their children ; more than one, alas, 
in which the command has been obeyed to the letter. 
No one questions the insanity of such persons, no one 
doubts that they must be treated as maniacs, and 
placed under restraint. Why should we form a dif- 
ferent judgment here? Is the light in which we are 
to regard an act different simply because the act is 
recorded in Scripture? Why is Abraham’s act an act 
of the sublimest faith and devotion, and the act of the 
German peasant who followed his example an act of 
wickedness, or of fanaticism not differing from mad- 
ness ? 

Again, God, it will be urged, is the same in all ages 
of the world. What is inconsistent ‘with His character 
now, must have been inconsistent with His character at 
all times. To these objections I can only repeat that 
we are under a different economy, subjects of another 
method of government. God is the same, but men are 
different, at a different stage of moral and spiritual 
development, and requiring accordingly a different 
system of training. Children require one kind of edu- 
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cation, men another. And God does not deal with us 
now as He did with Patriarchs, nor with us under the 
Christian dispensation as He did with Jews under the 
Mosaic. 

In some way, then, that we cannot now understand, 
Abraham knew and recognised the voice as divine. The 
nature of the command to him occasioned no mis- 
giving, and a life’s intercourse with God guarded him 
against mistake. “My sheep hear my voice.” The 
principle is the same, though the manner of hearing is 
different. 

And the authority being plain, there could be no 
doubt as to the obedience. As St. Augustine remarks,* 
obedience to a recognised authority can never be a 
crime. <A soldier who kills a man at the command of 
his officer is not a homicide, cannot be arraigned for 
murder, would be guilty of mutiny if he refused. The 
same man, if he acted on his own responsibility, with- 
out orders, would be a murderer. He therefore who 


“When God commands an act, and when He makes it quite clear that 
He has commanded it, then who shall call obedience a crime ?—who shall 
doubt whether it isa religious duty to obey? But a man would not, 
therefore, be free from guilt who should determine to sacrifice his son to 
God because Abraham did it and was commended for doing it (guia hoe 
Abrahamus etiam laudabiliter fecit). For a soldier, when he kills a man 
in obedience to the authority under which he has been lawfully enrolled _ 
in the army, cannot be treated by any law of his state as a homicide. On 
the contrary, if he were not to do so, he would be treated as a deserter 
and a rebel. Butif he had acted on his own authority, he would have 
been a murderer. Accordingly, the same authority which punishes him for 
acting without orders will punish him for refusing to act in obedience to 
orders. And if this be true of human authority, how much more of 
Divine.’ —Augustine, de Civ. Dei. i. § 26. Opp. Tom. vii. p. 39. 
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hears that it is not lawful to kill, may nevertheless kill 
if bidden by Him whose bidding it is not lawful to set 
at nought; only let him be sure that the command js 
a command of God. The only question is as to the 
authority. And when this is made known “as surely 
it is possible it may be,” to repeat Bishop Butler’s words, 
unquestioning obedience is a duty. 

But in estimating such a transaction as this, it is not 
enough to meet objections. We ought if possible to do 
more. If we have here a Divine act, we may without 
presumption endeavour to see in it marks of a Divine 
hand, witnesses to a Divine purpose. Can we do so 
here? Can we discern the wisdom and the love of 
God in this transaction, which so many have repre- 
sented as cruel and unjust? I believe we may. I 
believe we may do so both in its disciplinary or educa- 
tional bearing upon Abraham’s life, and also in its 
relation to the great scope and purpose of Revelation. 

1, And first, as regards Abraham himself, we may, I 
think, discern wise reasons for this command both in his 
outward circumstances, and in his inner life. We may 
see it in his outward life. [The command to slay his | 
son was notjthat wholly abrupt, startling, unaccount- 
able command which at first sight it appears. God was 
leading him, as he leads us all, in the way of his 
providence. Abraham was living among idolaters, had 
been an idolater himself. He must often have wit- 


nessed the cruel rites, the impure and debasing practices, 
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associated with idol worship He may not have been 
free from temptation to fall back into idolatry. On all 
the high places, by sacred rock, and in sacred grove, 
fathers shed the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters to the idols of Canaan, and the land was 
defiled with blood. When he saw or heard of these 
awful sacrifices, do we suppose he could see or hear of 
them unmoved? Do we think they stirred in him no 
searchings of heart ? The triumph of religious faith, 
however mistaken, over natural affection must surely 
have moved him to serious and painful reflection. » 
“Abrahain was a man, as all his history shows, of the 
tenderest affection, a man who loved his children with 
no common love. He was-also a man, as all his history 
shows, conspicuous for his faith and obedience to God. 
Trusting in God, then, and loving Him with all his 
heart, and feeling, too, that his child was dearer to him 
than life itself, must he not have asked himself the 
question, suggested to him, forced upon him, by the 
scenes which he saw around him, What if my love to 
God and my love to my child should ever be brought 
into this painful conflict? Can I give to the true God 
all that these men give to the false? Can I give Him 
my son? Can I give Him if He asks it, the child who 
has been the light of my home, the music of my life. 
the stay and hope of my failing years? Lesey—thet 
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Such questions, must have forced themselves upon 
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Abraham ; and Pee in this temptation, this trial, God’s 
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answer to such thoughts. God showed his servant 
what was in his heart; He showed him that he could 
do all this, that he could do more than the heathen 
did; for he yielded a sacrifice no less costly, and. he 
yielded it not out of fear, but in simple, unquestioning, |} 
child-like obedience. In contrast with the heathen™} 
sacrifices, Abraham’s sacrifice, as Philo long ago argued, 
shines by its moral superiority. “It was not offered,” 
he says, “ from any selfish motive, under the compulsion 
of a tyrant, or through fear of man, from desire of 
present glory or hope of future renown. He did not 
offer his son to win a battle, or to avert a famine or a 
pestilence, or to obtain some coveted gift of the gods. 
Nor did he give up one child out of many. He was 
ready to sacrifice his only son, his beloved son, the son 
of his old age, and he did this simply because God com- 
manded it. His sacrifice in itself went far beyond all 
heathen sacrifices, as in its motives it infinitely sur- 
passed them. He gave all that he had, and he gave it 
not from fear, or from interest, but out of love to God.” } 
This, then, seems to have been one end designed in the 
trial, to teach Abraham the true nature of sacrifice, in 
answer to the doubts, the perplexities, the questionings 
which troubled his heart. 

2, But again, this command was fitted as perhaps no / 
other command could have been to purify Abraham’s 
faith. God had been training him from the first to live 
culy by his promise. He called him out of his own 
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land, He promised him another land, but Abraham 
lived a stranger in it, and was never able to call it his 
own. He promised him a son in whom all the families 
of the earth should be blessed, and for many long years 
Abraham had lived by that promise, seeing no hope of 
its fulfilment. At last Isaac was born, and he welcomed 
him as the child of promise. But years pass on. The 
child has grown up before him and twined himself 
about his heart, till at last he has almost forgotten the 
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promise in the child of promise. “Isaac,” it has been 
strikingly said, “the precious late-won gift, is still for 
Abraham too exclusively a merely natural blessing, 
a child like other children, though born of the true 
mother, Abraham’s son only because he has been born 
to him and been brought up in his house. Pangs, the 
pangs of a soul wrestling in faith, he has not felt for 
him since his birth, and yet that is the only spiritual 
and therefore the only really abiding blessing which we 
are able to make our own, through the fightings and 
wrestlings of the believing heart. Therefore, now that 
in Isaac the supreme blessing has been won, there must 
also take place the supreme trial of Abraham’s faith and 
obedience.” * 

We cannot note too carefully all that was implied in 
the trial, if we would understand why it was permitted, 


to what a triumphant end it was brought. Abraham was 


/ in a special sense the creature of promise. His whole 


* Ewald, “Gesch., d. V. I.’ i., 432. 
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life rested upon the promise; all his hopes centred in 
and were dependent upon the promise; and the whole 
object of God’s discipline and training seemed to be to 
isolate him from all else, and to make him hang only on 
the promise. The promise is all. Is God’s promise 
enough for him? Can he live by that? Can he trust 
to it with unhesitating reliance in spite of all that 
seems contrary? Can he trust even when God’s own 


word seems to contradict it ? Thisswe mastremembex, 
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was the exact nature of Abraham’s trial. God was not 
trying his servant simply to see how much agony he 
could endure. He was trying his faith in his promise, 
as it has never been tried before or since ; for God’s 
word spoken now destroys God’s promise given before. 
The promise runs, “ In Isaac shall thy seed be called ;” 
the command is, “Take now thy son, thine only son, 
and offer him for a burnt-offering.” The contradiction 
was manifest. What could human reason conclude but 
that either the promise lied or that the command was 
not of God, but of the devil? And the victory and the 
triumph of faith lay in this, that it reconciled the con- 
tradiction, or rather left it to God to reconcile in his 
own way. Abraham obeyed the command, was ready 
with his own hand to frustrate the fulfilment of the 
promise, and yet believed that the promise would be 
fulfilled. His son’s body might be reduced to ashes, 
but God’s word concerning him could not fail. The 
same God who had first given that son to him from the 
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barren womb of Sarah, would also give him back his 
son, even though it were from the dead. This is the 
point to which attention is called in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “ By faith Abraham, being tried, offered up 
Isaac, and he that had received the promises, offered up 
his only begotten son; of whom it was said, ‘In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called,’ counting that even from the 
dead God is able to raise up, from whence also he 
received him in a parable (év wapaBoAj).” Could the 
trial or the triumph be greater ?* 

We have seen then, I think, in this temptation the 
manifest footsteps of a Divine purpose. We have in 
some measure at least justified the wisdom of God in 
sending this particular trial. Surely fhe ere was nothing 

{in such a command arbitrary, or cruel, or immoral, as 
has sometimes been alleged. It came out of the cir- 
cumstances of Abraham’s life. It was the answer to 
the instinctive questionings of his heart. It was the 
wise purifying of his affections from their earthly dross. 
It was God’s discipline by which he was trained ever- 
more to lean only on the hope of his heavenly word, to 
slay the promise, and yet to grasp it with a faith that 

\__ nothing could shake. 

3. But lastly, we must not omit all reference to the 


* “Thus he thought,” says Luther, “‘To-day I hold my son in my 
arms, to-morrow I shall have nothing but ashes. How long those ashes 
shall remain what they are I know not, but they shall again be warm with 
life, whether I be alive to see it, or whether it happen a thousand years 
after my death. For the Word hath said that through this very Isaac 
thus reduced to ashes, I shall have a seed.’ ” é 
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typical significance of the history. This, too, is a part ¢ 

of its vindication. No fair interpreter of Scripture can 

set this aside, or deny its bearing on the moral aspect 

of the question. It must be judged of in its relation to 

the whole Revelation of which it forms a part. If the 

type has not been drawn out for us in the New Testa- 

ment, that is no reason why we should deny that there 

is any type at all. Hints at least are given us of such 

a sense. When St. Paul, speaking of the Divine i part A) nal’ 
in the sacrifice of Christ, says (Rom. viii. 32), ast rien Fe 
bviev—ovK—epersazo, is there no allusion to the LXX. 
rendering of the angel’s words in thas chapter of Genesis ? 
ObemepetorwmTov-Vi90-TOU.T OU Adem TOD rEtud peed When the 

author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that Abraham : | 
received Isaac again from the dead éu-mreeperBor}, oes es Gs 2 
not justify a typical interpretation of the whole narra- 

tive? When our Lord declares that Abraham’s heart 
bounded within him at the thought that he should see 

the day of Christ (per iaoatoivandea)s that he did 

see it and rejoiced, CbirobebGnKEixe apy) to what event 

in Abraham’s life can his words refer so naturally 

as to ee the most solemn of all? Yes, the 
Scripture | ' preached the Gospel before to Abr. cham. _| 
mpoernpyyNioara.cuacABpetpy, ‘ ‘Near this same spot,” 

says Dean Milman, “ eighteen centuries after Jesus Christ 

was offered the victim, as the Christian world has 

almost universally believed ;” “ provided by the Lord,” 
——“‘inexplicable, if undesigned coincidence.” “The 
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thoughts of Christian readers,” says Dean Stanley, 
“wander almost inevitably from this crowning scene of 
the beginning of sacred history to the crowning scene 
of its close. .... Abraham and Abraham’s son, in 
obedience, in resignation, in the sacrifice of whatever 
could be sacrificed short of sin,’ in the substitution of 
the ram, I must add, prefiguring a vicarious atone- 
ment,* intimating that till the Perfect Victim should 
come who should give his life for the life of the world, 
the symbolical sacrifice must be offered—these together 
“form an anticipation which cannot be mistaken of that 
last and greatest event which closes the history of the 
Chosen People. {We leap as by a natural instinct from the 
| sacrifice i in the land of Moriah to the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. There are many differences—there is a danger 
of exaggerating the resemblance, or of confounding in 
either case what is subordinate with what is essential. 
But the general feeling of Christendom has in this 
respect not gone far astray. Each event, if we look at 
it well and understand it rightly, will serve to explain 
the other. Human sacrifice, as we have seen, which 
was in outward form nearest to the offering of Isaac, 


was in fact and in spirit most entirely condemned and 


* “Et Isaac Christus erat, et aries Christus erat. Isaac sibi lignum 
portabat: Christus crucem propriam bajulabat. Pro Isaac aries, non 
tamen pro Christo Christus. Sed in Isaac et aries et Christus.’”-—August. 
Serm., xix. Opp. Tom. v. p. 147 ¢., Par. 1837. Morel, with some pro- 


bability, conjectures that the last sentence should be read, Sed in Isaac 
et ariete Christus. 
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repudiated by it. The union of parental love with the 
total denial of self is held wp in both cases as the 
highest model of human, and therefore as the shadow 
of divine love. ‘Sacrifice’ is rejected, but ‘to do 
Thy will, O God,’ is accepted.” a 

In the moral significance of this history the Jew and | 
the Christian are agreed. Even to this present day the 
Jew, though he has rejected the true propitiation, sees in 
the binding of Isaac on the altar a meritorious deed which 
still pleads on behalf of Israel with God. And whilst the 
Christian Church prays to God for pardon and blessing 
for the merits and death of Jesus Christ, ‘he Jewish 
Synagogue beseeches Him to have compassion upon it 
for the sake of the binding of Isaac.* 

Viewed im-this-tight. as a part of the Divine teach-"] 
ing of the world, we find in this history the wisdom of 
God. We find an answer to that first and deepest of 
questions that the human heart can ask, ‘“ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord?” We do not find it 
indeed in doctrine or even in words at all. But we do 
find it in fact. We find it just in that mode of revela- 
tion which was best suited to the wants and capacities 
of those to whom it was addressed. Precisely as we 
ourselves first teach children by pictures, whose mean- 
ing however they cannot themselves fully understand, 
so God taught the childhood of the world. Not till the 
great act had itself been accomplished on Calvary could 


* See Delitasch, Genesis, in loc. 
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all its interpretation be given. First came the picture, 
then, so to speak, the comments on the picture in the 
mouth of prophets and holy men of old. Then the great 
fact itself was exhibited ; and then from the hallowed lips 
of the Apostles of the Lord came the eloquent interpreta- 
tion of the fact. It is one truth throughout. Christ 
Jesus came “to do the Father’s will,” and “ to give his 
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life a ransom for many ;” “by his obedience we are 
made righteous,” “He hath redeemed us by his blood” 
—what are words like these but the filling in, so to 
speak, of the fainter lines of that ancient picture ? 

Questions have arisen and will arise as to the mean- 
ing or importance of some of the lesser figures on the 
canvas. But none can doubt the general truth of the 
picture. “To the student of the whole line of the 
sacred history they may at least be allowed to express 
the marvellous continuity and community of character, 
of truth, of intention between this its grand beginning 
and that its still grander end. 

‘Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and 
he saw it and was glad.’ ” * 


* Stanley, Jewish Church, I., p. 61. 
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T was in a time of political corruption and decay, of 

foreign wars and internal weakness, that Isaiah 
delivered this memorable prophecy. Wherever he 
turned his eyes dangers threatened. The nation itself 
was rent asunder. Ephraim and Judah were in arms 
against each other, and both of them were seeking to 
strengthen themselves by means of foreign alliances. 
The northern kingdom had joined its forces with those 
of Rezin, and the formidable confederacy now threatened 
Jerusalem. Within the walls there was nothing but 
terror and confusion. The heart of the king “was 
moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind” (chap. vil. 2); and 
instead of trusting in Jehovah and hailing thankfully 
the promise of deliverance which was sent him by the 
prophet, Ahaz was seeking on his side for earthly 
succour, hoping by one confederacy to defeat another, 
to crush the armies of Rezin and Pekah by the enor- 
mous military power of the king of Assyria. And the 
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people were only too ready to support the policy of 
their monarch. It was in their eyes the perfection of 
political sagacity. They had no faith in an Invisible 
Arm, but they had a very strong faith in the chariots 
and horses of their ally. Thus they were bent on 
adopting the very policy which they were set as a 
nation to disavow. The great lesson which they were 
set to teach the world was that faith in God was better 
than statecraft or armies. And their politicians re- 
garded all this as the merest fanaticism, and settled it 
in their minds that the biggest army would win the 
day. But the Prophet sees that the power to which 
they looked for help would be their most terrible chas- 
tisement. This worldly-minded policy would bear its 
fruits, would bring its natural retribution. The mighty 
river which seemed to them so far more desirable than 
their own silent brook which made glad the City of 
God would no doubt carry all before it with its rushing 
waters, The Assyrian hosts would bear down any 
resistance that Rezin and Pekah united could offer. 
But they were not likely to check their career of con- 
quest at the borders of Judah. Those who came as 
allies would remain as masters. Like their own 
Euphrates, swoln by the melted snow from the high- 
lands of Armenia, rising high above the banks, and 
spreading far beyond the channel, these huge armies 
breaking over such feeble obstacles as Syria and 
Samaria would sweep on till the whole southern king- 
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dom was overwhelmed beneath the tide. The peril of 
the nation would be that of a drowning man, the 
waters would reach even to the neck, 


“The stretching out of his wings, 
Shall fill the breadth of Thy land, O God-with-us.” 


Such is the vision of judgment which the Prophet sees, 
such is the righteous chastisement of a worldly policy. 
But the name of Immanuel is itself a pledge of final 
deliverance, It is Thy land, O Gop-wrra-vs: even 
when the great waters rise and swell and threaten to 
overwhelm it, it is called by Thy Name. And there- 
fore the Prophet can boldly give the challenge to the 
invading hosts, “ Break in pieces, O ye nations, and ye 
shall be shattered. Take counsel together and it shall 
come to nought ; for Gop Is WITH Us.” 

In this crisis of his nation’s history, the Prophet 
stood, he informs us, very nearly alone. He might 
himself have yielded to the general panic, he might 
have been led away by the strong current of popular 
feeling had not the Hand and the Voice of Jehovah 
restrained him. ‘That strong Hand was upon him he 
tells us, that Voice sounded in his ears instructing him, 
that he should not walk in the way of this people, 
bidding him and those who followed him to trust in 
the Lord of Hosts and not in an arm of flesh. If they 
were not to be seeking eagerly for foreign alliances on 


the one hand, so neither were they to join in intrigues 
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and conspiracies within the walls on the other. They 
were not to fear what the people feared, nor to dread 
what the people dreaded. They were to sanctify 
Jehovah of Hosts himself. He was to be to them the 
only object of reverence, fear and worship, separate, 
alone, sanctified, alone in the sanctuary of their hearts, 
as He was alone on the throne of the Universe. “ Let 
Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread,” not 
factions within the walls,* not Pekah and Rezin with- 
out. 

Ver. 14, 15. And then Jehovah declares the double 
aspect of his character and relation to the people; to 
them that trust Him a refuge, to them that sanctify 
Him a sanctuary ; to them who are looking elsewhere 
for help, a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to 
both the houses of Israel, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

So far then, from ver. 11 to ver. 15, the Prophet 
plainly cites the divine oracle he has received, and in 
the strength of which he has given that lofty challenge 
to the invaders of his country: “Gird yourselves (to 
the battle) and ye shall be broken in pieces ; gird your- 
selves, and ye shall be broken in pieces.” 

Ver. 16. But a question of considerable difficulty 


“WP in all the other passages where it occurs. 2 Sam. xv. 12, 
2 Kings xi. 14, Jer. xi. 9, Ezek. xxii. 25, denotes a conspiracy of subjects 
against their monarch, not a confederacy of foreign powers. The context 


may perhaps favour, but it does not necessitate the rendering “ con- 
federacy’”’ here. 
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arises when we come to the next verse. Are these still] 
the words of Jehovah, or are they the words of the 
Prophet? If we take them as they are commonly 
taken,* to be the words of Jehovah, no doubt the 
language is in itself most suitable. In prospect of all 
that is coming upon the nation, He directs the Prophet 
to bind up and seal the Divine Revelation in the keeping 
and in the hearts of the faithful few. There it was to be 
hidden, a consolation to themselves; unknown to others, 
till the day of final disclosure should come. But 
though the sense is satisfactory in itself, the verse thus 
read leaves the next strangely abrupt. We should 
then expect it to continue “And wait for the Lord and 
look for Him.” But instead of that the prophet speaks 
in his own person, and his words are directly connected 
by means of the copula with the words of the speaker 
in ver. 16. The natural inference is that we have the 
same speaker in verses 16,17. It isa confirmation of 
this view that the charge of Jehovah to the prophet 
finds its appropriate conclusion in ver. 15. A new 
subject begins in ver. 16, not indeed wholly dissociated 
from what precedes, but much more closely connected 
with what follows. The speaker then in ver. 16 utters 
a command or a petition, in ver. 17 he declares his 
own attitude in reference to it. And the speaker in 


* The Targum introduces the vocative “O Prophet” in verse 16 and 
prefixes “The Prophet said” to verse 17, 
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both is the Prophet.* It introduces nothing but con- 
fusion and perplexity into the whole discourse, if we 
suppose here the presence of a third interlocutor the 
Messiah. Some commentators have doubtless been led 
to give this explanation because in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the words of ver. 18 are quoted as the words 
of the Messiah, and as containing a proof of the reality 
and perfection of his- human nature, inasmuch as He 
speaks of the Church as his “ children,” as elsewhere 
He calls them his “ brethren.” But when we remember 
how other passages of the Old Testament, in which 
there is indisputably a first reference to historical facts 
and persons are seen by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment books to have their fulfilment in Christ, we need 
not hesitate to adopt the same principle of interpreta- 
tion here. The Prophet, in his relation both to God 
and to the people of Israel, is signally a type of Christ. 
He is Jehovah’s witness and ambassador to the nation : 
he is the representative of the nation, or rather of the 
faithful part of the nation with Jehovah. The words 
of the Prophet uttered under such circumstances and in 
such a relation may have a meaning beyond their first 
and lowest meaning. Whether he speaks literally of 
children born to him, as Shear-Jashub and Mahershalal- 

* This is the explanation of Luther, which is approved and supported 
by Drechsler. Kimchi had already led the way in this interpretation only 
that he takes the imperatives in verse 16 as infinitives construct used for 


finite verbs, contrary to all principles of grammar. 
+ Chap. ii. 13. 
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hash-baz, or whether “the children” of this verse are 
the same as “the disciples ” of the 16th verse, still the 
Prophet’s relation to them sets forth in a figure the 
relation of Christ to his Church, Of the type and the 
antitype it was equally true, “Behold I and the chil- 
dren which Jehovah hath given me are for signs and 
for wonders from Jehovah of Hosts who dwelleth in 
Zion.” The Prophet then speaks : 


Ver. 16—“ Bind up the testimony, 
Seal the law among my disciples.” 


By the law and the testimony we are to understand 
here as always, the written revelation, the Mosaic law 
primarily, and beyond that whatever else of acknow- 
ledged authority as Divine Revelation might at this time 
have been in existence. I can sce no reason for depart- 
ing from this, the obvious and proper usage of the 
terms.* The recurrence of the same terms in the 20th 
verse, where they are evidently employed of some 
public and acknowledged standards, some venerable 
and not to be questioned authority is decisive as to 
their signification here. It is not the particular mes- 
sage of the Prophet, though that no doubt claimed 
obedience, as uttered under the immediate inspiration, 
and in the name of God, it is the ancient law, it is the 
code whose precepts had so often been broken, whose 
inner spirit had been so completely misunderstood, and 
* “Ps, xix. 7 [8]; Exod. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi, 18; 2 Kings xi. 12, 
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the paramount authority and true significance of which 
prophet after prophet had to insist upon to reiteration. 

This interpretation moreover has the advantage of 
bringing out clearly the double agency in the divine 
instruction of the people; the eternal immutable law, 
and the prophetic voice ever applying, interpreting, 
spiritualizing the law. And what the Prophet asks is, 
that this law and this testimony, from which men are 
now turning away, may be closed against them. He 
would have the sacred roll bound up, he would have 
the seal placed upon it, he would have it entrusted to 
the custody of those who know how to value and 
reverence it aright. The time will come when men 
who are looking elsewhere for counsel and. help shall be 
constrained in their darkness and perplexity to seek 
again to the ancient oracles, or if they refuse to do so 
shall see no ray of light piercing the darkness in which 
they walk. 

And he will wait himself, he will stand in the atti- 
tude of calm expectation, held by the strong hand of 
God, content to be a sign and a wonder till God him- 
self shall dispel the darkness and visit the land and 
people with his glorious ight. But meanwhile he sees 
the plague of unbelief spreading wider and wider. He 
sees the darkness waxing ever deeper and deeper. He 
sees men as they relax their hold upon God, groping 
vainly for other props, and clinging to them with a 
more desperate tenacity as they feel them crumbling in 
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their grasp. On all sides the people were becoming 
the dupes of cheats and impostors. They would not 
look to the law and the testimony, they would not 
listen to the voice of God, and they were giving ear to 
soothsayers and necromancers and ventriloquists, It is 
the eternal Nemesis of unbelief Men who are too 
wise to listen to God are foolish enough to listen to the 
first pretender who comes to them with supernatural 
claims. Men who reject the Bible because it does not 
satisfy their morbid curiosity are the willing victims of 
the grossest impostors. There is no Superstition so 
abject that it will not number among its votaries men 
who boast of their reason and their enlightenment, and 
their superiority to vulgar credulity. And there fol- 
lowed upon this, as there always does follow, the awful 
hopelessness, the shuddering of soul, the blank life, the 
hunger which cannot be satisfied, which is the curse of 
such unbelief. How marvellous is the picture which 
the Prophet draws of it! With what living words he 
paints it! How brave is his protest against it! And 
above all how glorious the hope which fills his heart 
and sustains him in the midst of hig country’s agony ! 
The darkness wraps him round with ever heavier and 
closer folds, but his eye is on the light beyond. 
Mighty armies are at the gates and war is ravaging the 
borders of Judah, but he beholds the morning of a 
glorious peace. A wicked king is on the throne of 
David, but a Child shall be born and a Son given who 
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shall fulfil the most ardent hopes of his nation. The 
people are paralysed with unbelief and despair, and 
seeking in vain for direction, but He shall come who is 
wonderful in counsel, giving light to all blind eyes, and 
strength to all fainting hearts. The mighty God. shall 
dwell in the midst of them. No false or dying child of 
man, but an everlasting Father of his country, a true 
Shepherd, an abiding Ruler shall be their King. No 
enemy shall vex their peace ; for He shall reign who is 
Prince of Peace, and of whose kingdom there shall be 
no end. 

But I turn from the general scope of the prophecy, 
to consider its several clauses. 

Ver. 19. Isaiah is speaking to those who have 
listened to his message, who have received his instruc- 
tion. When they—those by whom you are surrounded, 
the majority of the nation—when they shall say wnto 
you, Seck unto them that practise necromancy and wnto 
wizards that squeak and gibber,* let this be your 
answer— Should not a people seck wnto their God 2” 
In any nation, even a heathen nation, would not men 
naturally and instinctively go to the object of worship ? 
Shall they go on behalf of } the living to the dead? 


* I have adopted the Shakespearian expression instead of the A.V. 
“that peep,” é.e., pipe (Lat. pipiare) or chirp like birds, “and that mutter,” 
the allusion being to the mumbled incantations of these impostors. 

+ This is rendered by Ewald and others, “Shall they go to the dead 
instead of the living (God)?” But there is no proof that TYR ever 
means “instead of.” Everywhere else it means “on behalf of,” and this 
gives a very good sense here. 
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a.e. Shall they seek counsel as Saul did of the departed 
because they have no God to hear them? o the law 
and to the testimony, go there for counsel and light ? 
If* they shall not speak according to this word, when 
they have no dawn of light, if they shall still refuse 
God’s revelation, then they shall pass along,t hardly 
bestead and hungry, famished with that soul- hunger 
which can find no satisfaction in the husks and garbage 
on which it has fed. And it shall come to pass, when 
they shall be hungry, they shall Sret themselves, and 
shall curse their king and their gods, they shall curse 
the very objects in which hitherto they have put their 
trust, the false gods t who have borne rule over them 
and whose vanity they have now discovered ; and they 
shall look upwards, casting now the despairing look to 
heaven, if perhaps God may succour them; and anon 
they shall look to the earth in bewilderment and_per- 
plexity, not knowing whence succour can come,—but it 
is an earth wrapt in gloom, it is a heaven without a 
sun; and lo! distress and darkness and gloom (full) 
of anguish and thick darkness, Can anything exceed 


* 85 OS The particles may merely denote an asseveration, as in 
oaths, “Surely they shall, ete.,” but it seems better to retain the con- 
ditional sense of ES which is found when followed by a negative, as in 
Gen. xxiv. 8, where in like manner the apodosis is introduced by } with 


the preterite. 
t The reference of the pronoun 12 is very obscure. It cannot refer to 


mn and TTJAYF) the nearest fei antecedents; it is commonly 
eee to Hes by anticipation to YS in ver. 22. 
{ Symmachus, rarpapya eldwha. 
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the dreariness of this picture? A night without a 
dawn, a night without a morrow! Was ever darkness, 
even a darkness that might be felt, painted with more 
terrible power? We are looking on a nation’s hopeless 
agony, its spirit paralysed by unbelief, the pith: of its 
manliness torn out of it by the cowardly schemers who 
had not courage to trust in God, its light quenched, as 
it seemed, in the blackness of darkness for ever. And 
now comes the change as sudden as it is glorious. The 


darkness is dispelled.* For there shall be no more 


* There are four possible ways of understanding the construction here. 
(1) The whole verse may be rendered : 


“ And one looks to the earth, F 
And behold distress and darkness, gloom of anguish and thick dark- 
ness are dispelled.” 


(2) We may place the stop after mw and then the verse will read: 
“ And behold distress and darkness; the gloom of anguish and thick dark- 
ness is driven away.” The construction is so far regular that the masc. 
part. T1279 agrees with the masc. noun FAY, but there is nothing to 
suggest a pause in this part of the verse. (3) We may place the stop at 
77/213 and then the passage will read: “ And behold distress and darkness 
and gloom of anguish,—but the thick darkmess is dispelled,” or, “but it is 
a thick darkness destined to be, which shall be, dispelled.’’ Then we have 
the irregular construction of the part. masc. with a feminine noun, as in 
Gen. iv. 7, and the masc. form may have been preferred here for the sake 
of rhythm. (4) The stop may be placed after TON, “ And behold dis- 
tress and darkness, gloom of anguish and thick darkness—it is dispelled,’ 
or, “ destined to be dispelled.” The only rendering of the two last words 
which is wholly indefensible is that of our A. V., and which strange to 
say is adopted by Gesenius and Ewald, “driven into darkness.”’ No in- 
stance of such a construction and position of words can be adduced. At 
least it must have been MODS T7137, and even then we should have 
expected a preposition; and further the sense is not satisfactory. The 
darkness is already there, it has settled on the land and wrapt the dwellers 
round, there was no need for them to be driven into darkness. Further, it 
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gloom where there has been anguish (lit. to her to 
whom there has been anguish). 

Nothing can be more finely conceived, nothing more 
dramatic in its effect, than this contrast, It is like the 
surprise of an Eastern sunrise coming swiftly and sud- 
denly, without prelude of twilight on the darkness, 

For there shall be no more gloom on the land where 
there was anguish. Or, 

For there shall be no-gloom (i.e. there shall be light,) 
in the land where there was anguish. 

In the former time He brought contempt upon (lit. 
made light of) the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphthali, but in the latter time hath made it glorious, 
by the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, the circuit of 
the nations. 


is fatal to this interpretation, that it necessitates all sorts of forced render. 
ings of the particle 5D, which in any of the other interpretations has its 
ordinary and proper signification. The choice appears to be between (1) 
and (3) or (4). The last two come really to the same thing, and the ques- 
tion is almost resolved into one of taste: the dramatic effect is probably 
heightened by taking the word TTJ2' by itself,—*it is dispelled.” 
Drechsler, who adopts (1), takes a’different view of the previous part of the 
passage from that which I have given. He supposes the change in the 
aspect of things to begin with the last words of ver. 21. “And they shall 
look upward,” in trust and hope to God. And then as a consequence of 
this when they look to the earth, they shall see the gloom, the anguish, 
the thick darkness driven away. But would so much amplification be 
used where the object was merely to say that the gloom was dispelled? Is 
not the heaping up of words expressive of anguish and darkness intended 
rather to deepen the colours and so to heighten the effect of the misery of 
the land, as a misery actually existing, actually crushing the inhabitants ? 
There are three expressions: first, “distress and darkness;” then the 
double expression is intensified by the nouns in construction, “gloom of 
anguish,” and all is gathered up in the one word of full form and strong 
meaning, “ thick-darkness.” 
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The people which walk in darkness have seen a great 
light : 

They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, a 
light hath shined upon them. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, 

Thow hast increased their joy ; 

They joy before Thee as with the joy im harvest, 

As men exult when they divide the sport. 

The Light shall bring with it abounding gladness : 
this is the first part of the picture ; for darkness, light ; 
for profoundest depression, joy. 

Ver. 23. In the former time, &, We may either 
supply Jehovah as the nominative case in this clause, or 
the nominative may be indeterminate, “one hath made 
light of,” and so the sentence be equivalent to a passive : 
“the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphthali have 
been made light of.” In the second clause it is indif- 
ferent whether we take JOST) as nominative or 
accusative. There can be no doubt as to the true 
rendering of the verbs; although it is curious to see 
how widely the Ancient Versions have departed from 
the true rendering—even Symmachus has 6 zpwrtos 
ETAXUVEV .... +. 0 €oxatos €Bapuvey, k.t.A. The LXX. make 
nonsense of the passage. The Vulgate has “Primo 
tempore alleviata est...... novissimo tempore aggravata 
est,’ whence no doubt the completely wrong trans- 
lation of our A. V., “in the former time He lightly 
afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of Naph- 
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her.” A more unhappy mistake could not have been 
made. The sense given is directly contrary to the true 
sense, and a very striking prophecy is marred and lost. 
The Prophet sees the Light not only breaking upon the 
land, but illuminating most brightly that very portion 
of it which in all past time had been the most con- 
temptible and the most obscure. That “circuit of the 
nations,” that Galilee of the Gentiles, had throughout 
its history been “made light of.” In the earliest times 
(Judg. 1. 30—35) it had its admixture of heathen 
population ; it retained this to the latest (1 Mace. v. 15). 
Galilee, as a part of the ten tribes, had been separated 
from the house of David ; Galilee had been despised by 
all its neighbours ; Galilee had been the easy prey of 
every invading army, had been ravaged by every enemy 
who had attempted the subjugation of Palestine, and 
had been swept of its inhabitants by Tiglath Pileser ; 
Galilee had become a by-word to the Jews themselves : 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” “Search 
and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” This 
had been its past history. What was to be its future ? 
A new glory was to rest upon it. In the latter time it 
became glorious. Nazareth, where was the house of 
Jesus, was in the tribe of Zebulun ; Capernaum, where 
He entered upon his ministry, lay on the borders of 
Zebulun and Naphthali. In Galilee He wrought most 
of his miracles ; from Galilean fishermen He chose his 
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disciples ; the name by which his disciples were first 
known was Galileans. 

The whole of this district is described (1) as the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali.*-lower and upper 
Galilee ; (2) as “the way of the sea,” which can only 
mean here “the sea of Galilee” (cf. Mark vii. 31, Joh. 
xxi. 1, vi. 1), as in Matt, iv. 15, Capernaum is called 
napabaracoia; (3) “beyond the Jordan,” Gilead, east 
of the Jordan; (4) “the circuit of the nations.” This 
comprised only a part of what was known after the 
Exile as Galilee. Vitringa says: ‘“ Exterior pars Galiles 
superioris, quae proxima est Pheeniciee, vel terree gentium 
ad Aquilonem.” The name was given from the proxi- 
mity of that portion of the country to heathen nations 
and the consequent admixture of heathen elements in 
the population. 

We find a similar territorial division acknowledged in 
2 Kings xv. 29. “Gilead” there answers to “beyond 
the Jordan” here ; ‘the circuit,’ to the circuit of the 
nations ; “the whole land of Naphthali,’ to “the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphthali” here. So like- 
wise in Matt. iv. 13-16, where the Evangelist sees the 
fulfilment of this prophecy in the fact that our Lord left 
Nazareth and came and dwelt at Capernaum, the geo- 


graphy of the district is described in the same terms. 


* The final 7 in TEN is by Gesenius regarded as paragogic, by Hitz. 
as a weak feminine termination ; by Drechsler as the He loc., “the con- 
tempt being viewed as a burden which is rolled upon the land.” 
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Capernaum is mapafadacoia (= “the way of the sea”), 
it lies in “ the borders of Zebulun and Naphthali,” and 
in speaking of the scene of our Lord’s ministry he 
remarks, v. 12, dveyepyoev eis tiv Tadiatav. 

ix. 2. The question of the reading is here of import- 
ance. As a rule there can be no doubt that the 
text (the Kethtbh) is to be preferred to the Masoretic 
correction, the Keri. Here, however, the text seems 
scarcely defensible, and the confusion between 8 and 
1° is too frequent * to occasion any serious embarrass- 
ment. The real difficulty of the correction is that it 
gives a prominence to the pronoun: “to it Thou hast 
increased the joy,” whereas there is no very apparent 
reason for this emphatic place of the pronoun here.t 
If we retain the Kethibh, the sense is hardly satisfactory 


* There are eighteen passages in which the text (kethibh) has 85 and 
the note (keri) sie) and two passages in which the text has the pronoun 
and the note the negative. As regards the first class of passages there 
are many instances in which it is very doubtful which reading is to be 
preferred; and we find consequently the Ancient Versions divided in 
favour of one or the other reading. In other instances there can be no 
question: thus in Job xli. 4, Ps. cxxxix. 16, the text is clearly right, and 
on the contrary the Masoretic correction as clearly right in Ley. xi. 21, 
2 Sam. xvi. 18, 1 Chron. xi. 20. 

In this passage, the choice between the two readings is very much 
more difficult. The Versions are divided. Symmachus and the Vulg. 
have the negative as in the text; the LXX., Chald., Syr., Saad. adopt 
the correction of the note. 

t+ Drechsler however explains the emphasis thus: “To it, to this 
nation, Thou hast made the joy great, though they were the very last 
people who seemed likely to experience such tokens of Divine favour. 
It is they whose joy is increased, not their enemies who seemed to have 
all the chances on their side.” In Ps. vii. 14, the emphatic position of 
the pronoun is much more readily accounted for. 
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unless with Symmachus we insert the relative, émA1jOuvas 
TO €bvos 6 obk eueyadvvas, “Thou hast multiplied the 
nation which Thou hadst not magnified ;’* or explain 
with Calvin and Cocceius, “Thou hast increased the 
nation, but hast not increased the joy as Thou art now 
about to do.” <A very ingenious correction of the text, 
however, deserves notice. Professor Selwyn proposes to 
read 377 (hagil) for 89 “4277 (hago" lo).t Perhaps few 
conjectural emendations are open to so little objection 
as this. On the one hand it does but little violence to 
the text, and on the other, it renders the parallelism of 
the clauses complete. 


Thou hast multiplied the exultation, 

Thou hast increased the joy ; 

They joy before Thee as with the joy of harvest, 
As men exult when they divide the spoil. 


This is an instance of a common form of parallelism in 
which a word in the first member corresponds to one in 
the fourth, and a word in the second to one in the 
third. But its very completeness is almost an objection 
to it, because if this had been the original reading, it is 
extremely difficult to account for the change to the 
present reading, which disturbs the parallelism. And 


* The verse would then continue: “The joy wherewith they joy 
before thee is as the joy of harvest,” &e. 

+ Roorda proposes to read Soa FUYAW, which still more closely 
follows the text. 
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it would be hazardous to adopt a conjecture which has 
no support in the Versions or in any ancient authorities. 
On the whole, perhaps it is safest to follow the majority 
of critics in accepting the Masoretie correction. 

Ver. 3, 4. These verses give a further reason for 
the abounding joy. The vision which the Prophet sees 
is a vision not of Licur only, but of Prace, 


3. For the burdensome yoke laid upon them,* 
And the staff laid upon their shoulder, 
The rod of him who oppressed them, 
Thou hast broken, as (Thou didst) in the day of 
Midian. 


4. For every greave + of the greaved warrior in the 
battle-tumult, 
And the garment rolled in blood, 


Is ¢ for burning, for fuel of fire. 


Lastly, we see how the Liaur and the Peace centre in 
and flow from a Person. 


* Lit. “The yoke of his burden.” The pronominal suffix is in the 
singular because it refers to the nation in ver. 2. 

+ Gesenius fully discusses the word (which has been variously rendered) 
in his Thesaurus and explains it: “Calceus isque altior et cavus loris 
fibulaque adstrictus, qualem rustici, viatores et milites gestabant.” The 
greave and the soldier’s cloak complete the equipment of the warrior. 

¢ I have kept the present here instead of adopting the future, because 
all the other verbs are in the past. For this position of the copula with 
the verb not standing first in the sentence, see Ps. xxv. 11. Drechsler 
remarks: “The pret. con. here is the only verbal form in the whole 
section which points to the future.” Nothing can be more unfortunate 
than the unwarrantable italic insertion in our A. V. “But this shall be.” 
It makes nonsense of the passage. 
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5. For a Child is born unto us, 
A Son is given unto us, 
And the government is upon his shoulder : 
And his Name is called * 
Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, 


Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 


6. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, 
Upon the Throne of David and upon his kingdom, 
To order it and to establish it with judgment and 
with righteousness 
From henceforth even for ever. 
The zeal of Jehovah of Hosts shall perform this. 


The past tenses are employed throughout the passage, 
as is very common in prophetic delineation. The Pro- 
phet sees the future as if the ages had already run and 
the great drama had already played itself out before his 
eyes. The deliverance is so signal, so glorious that it 
can be compared only to that great victory in the earlier 
annals of the nation, which was won by “the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” (see Jud. vil. 2—7, 19—22). 
There was none more memorable than that, hence 
allusions to it were frequent. Again, in the next 
chapter (x. 26) the Prophet repeats the allusion, and 
one of the Psalmists (xxxiii. 12) dwells upon the same 
theme and pictures in bold and striking poetry the 

* Lit. “And one calls his name.” Cf. Gen. xi. 9, xvi. 14, xix. 22. 
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utter discomfiture and rout of the Midianite army. But 
it is not only the completeness of the overthrow, it is 
the feebleness of the human instrument which is here 
present to the Prophet’s thoughts. The victory was of 
God : it was given to faith, not to arm of man. And 
thus the same thought is in fact presented to us which 
runs through the whole of this section of Isaiah’s Pro- 
pheey, that God’s deliverance is not wrought by kings 
of Assyria and their hosts: the Saviour is a Child. 

Ver. 5. Each of the two previous verses begins like 
this verse, with “For.” If we cast a glance back at 
the linking together of the clauses we shall find it is 
this ; “They joy before Thee, for Thou hast set them 
free, and crushed their taskmaster; they joy before 
Thee, for Thou hast given them peace and burned all 
the gear of battle.” The “for” here may, in like 
manner, be co-ordinate with the two former, but per- 
haps it is rather to be taken as explaining the previous 
verse: There is peace because the Prince of Peace is 
born. The Advent of the Messiah, and the titles of the 
Messiah follow. A Curip—a Son. Emphatic, both as 
placed. first in sentence and also as standing without a 
conjunction. This Child is born, this Son is given; He 
is human in His birth, human in His fellowship with 
man, yet He has a Name higher than the kings of the 
earth, a Name which is above every name, a Name to 
which no mere child of earth can lay claim. 

And first, He is the WonperruL CounsELLor. As 

Orc 
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each of the other several portions of the name consists 
of a double epithet, it seems best to neglect the 
Masoretic punctuation and to regard this as a double 
epithet also. No doubt, if we adhere to our present 
text the sense is not less forcible. “His Name is called 
Wonder, or Mystery.” ‘“ Wherefore askest thou after 
my Name,” said the Angel to Manoah, “ seeing it is 
Wonder?” (Judg. xiii, 18.) The word is the same in 
both passages, and in both it points to superhuman 
and mysterious attributes. And all that has been said 
of this Child before is veiled in mystery. Immanuel, 
the Virgin’s Son, is in His nature and His history a 
Wonder, so that even regarded by itself the single 
epithet would in every way be appropriate. But the 
connection of the word with the text, and the formation 
of the double epithet, is grammatically admissible,* is 
in harmony with all the epithets that follow, and is also 
not less expressive in its union than in its isolation. 
Tue WONDERFUL CoUNSELLOR. Counsel is an attribute 
of royalty (Mich. iv. 9). The spirit of counsel rests 
upon the shoot from the stem of Jesse (chap. x1. 2). 
Wisdom to guide aright in times of difficulty must be 
the prerogative of every true ruler of men. And in 
that day of darkness and perplexity when men were 


seeking to wizards and necromancers that they might 


* The construction is exactly similar to that of DJS N77) in Gen 
o Tare 


xvi. 12, and it is therefore surprising that Alexander should stigmatise i 
as ungrammatical. (Comment. on Isaiah, First Edit. p. 181.) 
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wring from the grave its secrets and take counsel of the 
dead, we may well believe with what hope and comfort 
the Prophet thought of the Wonderful Counsellor. He 
“had rebuked the people because they had rejected the 
Law and the Testimony, and turned a deaf ear to the 
word which God sent him to deliver. But now he 
hailed the Advent of One who should be a living Coun- 
sellor, more than human in his counsel, to whom all 
men might at all times turn, in their doubt, their dark- 
ness, their perplexity. 

He is the Mieuty Gop. This is the obvious and 
straightforward rendering of the words El Gibbor, and 
there can be no doubt as to their rendering in chap. 
x. 21; the only other passage where the name occurs, 
or in me kindred passages Deut. x. 17, Jer. xxxii. 18, 
where another epithet is interposed, “the great God 
and the Mighty.” It is, however, very remarkable 
that though the Chaldee and the Syriac and the Vul- 
gate support this rendering, none of the Ancient Greek 
Versions* have adopted it. Luther, too, has “ Starker 
Held.” Grotius very strangely combines this title with 


* Aquila has: wai édyOn (al. bxddece) TO dvopa avrov OYavpacréc, 
ovpBovrog, t ioxupds, duvaréc, mariip ért, dpxwy eionvns. 

Symmachus: cat cAnOyjoerat 70 Syona avrov mapadoéacpoc, Beueore 
Koc, laxupoc, Ovvaréc, Tarp aiwvoc, dpxwy eipnyne. 

The LXX. kai eadetrat rd dvopa abrou peyarne Bovdrte dyyedoc (they 
pass over all the other epithets untranslated). 

Theodotion: kai éxddece 70 dvopa atrov Oavpacric Bovrsbwy, isxupdec, 
Svvaorne, TaTIp aidvoc, dpywy eionryne. 

It will be seen that Theod. combines the first two epithets, as the Chaldee 


also does. 
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the previous one, and renders “consultator Dei fortis,” 
—a mere four de force in translation, Gesenius 
and others have followed Luther, giving to “El the 
sense of “strength,” “might.” No doubt there may 
have been a disposition in some of these commentators 
to get rid of the distinct recognition of the Divine 
nature of the Messiah, but it is not fair to set down an 
interpretation as the offspring of unbelief which is really 
supported by very weighty ancient authorities. The 
connection between this and the preceding epithet finds 
its counterpart and repetition in chap. xi. 2, where it is 
said that the spirit of counsel and might shall rest upon 
the Messiah. (Cf. xxxvi. 5.) 

EverLAsTING Fatuer. ‘This is at first thought a 
somewhat perplexing title as bestowed upon the Messiah. 
It seems to be at variance with the teaching of the 
New Testament and the Creeds as to the eternal dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son. But the 
title might be rendered more literally, FATHER oF 
Erernity : and this in accordance with oriental idiom 
would denote one who is the Source and Author of 
Eternity, one who is self-existent, one who is in his 
nature from everlasting to everlasting. And in this 
case the title would apply to each Person of the Eternal 
Trinity alike ; and the application of it here to Christ 
would be in accordance with the language of the 
Prophet Micah, who says of the Messiah that his goings 
forth have been of old from everlasting (Mic. v. 1). 
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But the name may denote that as king He is the true 
father of his people, and that He is so not as limited 
by the tenure of an earthly sovereignty, but that his 
paternal reign shall be from one Seneration to another, 
that of his kingdom there shal] be no end. Or; finally, 
we may adopt yet another explanation which is given 
by both Symmachus and Theodotion, and render the 
words, “ Father of an age,” z.e., of the age or world to 
come, the Author and bringer-in of a new dispensation. 
And this would harmonize with many passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: « Unto the angels hath He 
not put in subjection the world to come,” or rather the 
age, or dispensation, “ whereof we speak,” it being im- 
plied that it is put in subjection to the Son. Or again, 
“ He became the Author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey Him.” Or again, “He is the mediator of a 
better covenant.” And in short, it accords with pas- 
Sages such as that in which Christ is spoken of as the 
Giver of grace and truth, as Moses was the Giver of the 
Law. He infused a new life into our decaying humanity ; 
He brought in that new dispensation, the glorious end 
of which we do not yet see, but which shall issue in 
the manifestation of the sons of God, and in that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
Lastly, He is the Prince or Pracr, So his birth 
was hailed when He entered this world of confusion 
and strife: “On earth peace, good will towards men,” 
And Peace is the end of all his work for and in men. 
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For this end He was the Child born, for this He is the 
Wonderful Counsellor, this He effects as the Mighty 
God. This is the very atmosphere and harmony of the 
new creation which He has ushered in. This is the 
pulse of that regenerate life of which his Incarnation is 
the pledge in every one who receives Him. 

Verse 6. As the fifth verse gives us the character 
of the monarch in the lofty and august titles which the 
Prophet is commissioned to announce, so in this verse 
is pourtrayed the method of His government and the 
nature of His Kingdom. These are described in four 
particulars, in all of which that Kingdom stands in 
marked contrast with the kingdoms of the world. First, 
the kingdom is one of whose increase there is no end, 
ever growing, ever developing with no limits to its pro- 
gress; whereas the kingdoms of this world after a 
longer. or shorter time reach the summit of their glory 
and then decay and perish. Secondly, it is a dominion 
of peace, whereas all earthly powers are built up by war 
and bloodshed. Thirdly, the rule of the Messiah is a 
rule of judgment and of righteousness, whereas earthly 
potentates win their way to power by trampling on the 
weak, making might and not right their law. Lastly, 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, whereas the 
mightiest earthly dynasties have not been able to per- 


petuate their succession and their sway.* 


* Compare with what is here said of this dominion, Ps. Ixxii., Dan ii. 
41, vii. 18, 14. The words of this verse, though not directly quoted, are 
clearly alluded to in Luke i. 32, 33. 
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Such then is the Prophecy. Such is its dazzling 
vision of Licur and Pxacx, centering in and flowing 
from a Person who is a Child born into the world, and 
yet to whom the Prophet does not hesitate to give the 
august title of THE MicHry Gop. Can we doubt of 
whom the Prophet speaks? Is there any other in 
the world’s history to whom this great, Name can with 
truth be given? The Prophet, it may be granted, did 
not see the full import of his own glowing words. He 
starts no doubt with the foreground of his own times. 
{t is the darkness and the misery in which he lives him- 
self that shall be chased away by the brightness of the 
morning dawn, of which he is the herald. His hopes 
may have even gathered for a moment round the youth- 
ful prince Hezekiah, whose boyhood seemed to give 
promise of a better future. Some faint image of fulfil- 
ment.in his own age may have floated before his eyes. 
For a brief moment, as it were, even then “a gleam of 
heaven fell upon the darkened land,” in the promise of 
that new reign. But if so he was speedily undeceived. 
And certainly the name which he is here inspired to 
record could never have seemed to the Prophet himself 
fitting for any earthly monarch. Oriental flattery was 
indeed servile, but the prophets of Judah were the last 
men to stoop to it. They were no courtiers of supple 
mien ; they were the bold messengers of God, exalting 
Him only in the fearless discharge of their duty. And 
Isaiah was not paying court to Hezekiah. He would 
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have thought it blasphemy to give him the title of the 
Mighty God, a title which in the very next page of his 
prophecy he gives to the One supreme object of wor- 
ship. The prophecy looked far beyond the Prophet and 
his times. The true fulfilment was one which the 
Prophet himself did not see. Centuries were to elapse 
before it came; and when it did come, it came with a 
depth of meaning, a fulness of application such as the 
Prophet could never have conceived, Its mighty com- 
pass embraced the ages. The words in which the 
Prophet pourtrayed the darkness of his own land, the 
despair of his own people, pourtrayed yet more truly 
the weariness and the hopelessness which had paralysed 
the heart of all nations when the true Deliverer came. 
Never in the history of the world had there been such 
a season of despair. Never could it have been so truly 
said, “the thick darkness is driven away.” But the 
fulfilment was also minutely literal. It was the despised 
land of Zebulun and Naphthali which was then made 
glorious. It was in this poor half-heathen Galilee of 
the nations that the true Light shone; the ancient 
reproach of that region was rolled away, and it was 
crowned with glory and honour by the Presence and 
the mighty works of the Son of God. Even the splendid 
vision of Universal Peace had its accomplishment. 
There was a hush among the nations when Jesus was 


born. 
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No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up-hung, 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained by hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 
And kings sate still with aweful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


This outward peace did not indeed fulfil the Prophet's 
deepest, truest meaning: it was but a faint sign and 
adumbration of that meaning, a transient image of 
better things to come. The soldier’s greaves and the 
blood-stained cloak, and all the gear of battle, are not 
yet cast into the fire. War still desolates the earth, 
for human passions are still hot, and. human hearts 
have not yet bowed willingly to. the dominion of the 
Prince of Peace ; and the peace which Christ came to 
give was no outward peace, it was’ a peace which must 
rule first within, and, winning human hearts through 
the long ages, assert its universal empire. But this at 
least we know, that both light and peace visited the 
earth with Jesus Christ, as they never visited it before. 
The history of the world has been different from that 
day forward. The true Liaut has shined, and shines 
still, despite all the choking fogs and vapours of earth ; 
and all that is best and sweetest in our race, all high 
thoughts, all self-sacrificing endeavours, all purity and 
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truth, are emanations from that Light which came into 
the world and lighteth every man. The peace has 
gone forth, like the dove from the ark of Christ's 
Church, waving her pure bright wings over earth's 
troubled waters, even if she have not yet found any 
perpetual resting-place for the sole of her feet. 

“T am the Licur of the world; he that followeth 
Me shall have the light of life”” “In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” “A light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people 
Israel.” “He is our Peace who hath made both one.” 
He came and preached peace to them that were nigh 
and to you that are far off. “ Peace I leave with you ; 
my peace I give unto you.” The Gospel is a Gospel of 
peace (Acts x. 36; Rom. v. 1, vii. 6, x. 15, xv. 13). 
The kingdom of God is a kingdom of peace (Rom. 
xiv. 17). The fruit of the Spirit is peace Gal. v. 22). 
The peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
garrison the hearts of all who are ‘obedient subjects of 
his kingdom (Phil. iv. 7). | b 

In these passages of the New Testament we see the 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy. 

Christ is the Licut. 

Christ is the PEACE. 
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